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These essays are an anthropological study of contemporary Maoni culture, but 
with special regard to the political economic context which historically undermines, 
promotes, or holds this culture in place. I intend the title ‘Patrons of Maori Culture’ 
to invoke this wider context of power, inequality, and patronage in which every 
culture must be understood. 

The subtitle reminds us that the issue is theoretical and ideological as well as 
practical. J intend a play on words also to invoke Ruth Benedict’s classic Patterns of 
Culture, which in the 1930s began to entrench popularly as well as professionally 
the idealist anthropological preconception of cultures as whole separate ways of 
life needing to be understood in their own terms. The play on words is ironic: with 
some other anthropologists I argue to the contrary that cultures are not — especially 
since the rise of capitalism — independent patterns in the sense of ‘whole ways of 
life’ but are instead ‘whole ways of struggle’ inseparable from a specific history o 
involvement with other societies and cultures. | 

Against the dominant idealist theories of culture this alternative may be called 
‘realist’, and has affinities with historical materialism. The history in which all 
cultures have always been involved is partly ‘colonial’ and more recently capitalist, 
but assumptions that it is ‘Western’ or ‘global’ are themselves ideological, obscuring 
radical and unpredictable differentiation. Nevertheless, the forces of such a history 
are more political and economic than cultural: a struggle for control over ordinary 
resources for living. All cultures, regardless of their uniqueness and unpredictability, 
have this history in common with many other cultures. While culture as a whole 
way of life appears self-contained and outside history, it is culture as a whole way 
of struggle that has its effects on political economies and makes history. 

_ This approach to contemporary Maori culture similarly shifts my ethnographic 
focus off its typical centre. Ethnography is the written description and analysis of 
another culture, understood through the anthropological method of participant. 
observation. My participation in and observation of contemporary Maori culture 
~ has extended over decades and been inseparable from my own American ethnicity, 
my immigrant position in New Zealand, my work as a university teacher and 
researcher, and my residence in Auckland. The contemporary Maori culture which 
Thave come to know as an outsider is neither remote nor idealised but, to the contrary, 
all around me and my family and inseparable from our practical life. That practical 
life is, as I imply in the subtitle, impregnated with power in the sense of subtle or not- 
so-subtle political and economic forces of the wider society, with theory in the sense 
of ways to search for the truth, and with ideology in the sense of ways that truth is 
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hidden from us. 
The emphasis upon ‘contemporary’ Maori culture may seem unnecessary but, 


as I will explain, since the 1960s most students of Maori culture (including many 
Maori themselves) have focused on traditional culture rather than everyday Maori 
society as they encounter it or live it. Although Maori are everywhere, Maon ‘Culture’ 
is assumed to occur elsewhere in some sense, even somehow outside history. Thus 
a certain ideological separation between contemporary Maori society and Maori 
culture becomes part of the ethnographic problem. 

In related ways, the wider New Zealand culture I have come to know seems 
dissociated from the present society — as 1s also the case in my former homeland 
the United States. Now, as a half-pie New Zealander in many ways knowing this 
country better than my own, I hope to convey an understanding of Maori culture as 
an historical force capable of overcoming this alienation of itself from its own present. 
If this can happen, then all of New Zealand culture might even be drawn along with 
it. Thus a thread of anthropological romanticism such as I criticise in others 
nevertheless continues in me. 

The essays presented here are grouped under the rubrics ‘culture’, ‘history’ and 
‘university’, reflecting the range of my experience and research in New Zealand. A 
more typical ethnography of Maori culture might approach Maori society through 
a Maori community somewhere in New Zealand, or through some Maon1 institution. 
But where does a ‘community’ or an ‘institution’ begin and end? There are overseas 
Maori populations, for instance in Sydney, Australia, and in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and Pakeha (European or ‘white’) society has Maori institutions (e.g., marae, Chapter 
seven). Where does one draw a line? Few people would doubt the intuitive existence 
of ‘Maori society’ (as, say, all Maori people in New Zealand) and fewer would 
doubt ‘Maori culture’ (as, say, their whole way of life). Yet, like perhaps all 
contemporary and even past peoples, neither the society nor the culture are readily 
circumscribed empirically. 

Anthropologists try to begin with concrete experience and avoid preconceptions. 
My experience in New Zealand began in the company town of Murupara, the nearby 
Urewera range of low and heavily forested mountains, and in Maori ‘communities’ 
identified with the Tuhoe ‘tribe’. Within ten years I had ranged widely but 
superficially through the North and South Islands and several other Maori 
‘communities’ and ‘tribes’. But I have spent most of my time in the large city of 
Auckland, and all of my working time at the large University of Auckland. Maori 
are about 15 per cent of the national population, 10 per cent of the Auckland city 
population, and 8 Per cent of the University enrolment (Statistics 1996). Thus my 
approach to Maon culture is as urban’ or cosmopolitan as it is ‘rural’ or parochial, 
and Maori society 1s ever-present in my workplace, my neighbourhood, and my 
home as well as in what anthropologists call ‘the field’ and ‘fieldwork’. 

Another important aspect of my experience in New Zealand has been the Maori 
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Renaissance: a few years before J arrived in 1972 this most recent of a long history 
of ethnic mobilisations had started to gather momentum, and it continues. Because 
J am a social anthropologist but also because I am politically inclined, the 
Renaissance has been the central feature of my personal experience. As I have 
become more intensively involved politically in the society, I have been drawn into 
a study of New Zealand history. Although I have only scratched the surface of this 
history, I know it much better than I know the history of my homeland. As a 
participant observer in the Maori Renaissance as well as a teacher and researcher, I 
have become particularly concerned with the place of Maori land and labour in 
New Zealand history. 

For this and other reasons that will become clear, I am also inclined toward a 
‘frog perspective’ (Willis 1974:121) or what has also been called ‘studying up’: 
understanding and analysing another culture from the point of view of its usually 
subjugated position in a history of colonisation. In many ways the Maori have become 
‘outsiders’, historically closed-out in their own country. Although in quite another 
way, I am also an outsider. The frog analogy reminds me of some rather pragmatic 
advice offered by my own professors at University of Washington in Seattle when 
in 1972 I was deciding whether to take up a position at a New Zealand university or 
remain in the States. One of them said, ‘it depends on whether you want to be a big 
fish in a little pond or a little fish in a big pond.’ Well-meant but naive advice! My 
own personal preference was to be a little fish in a little pond, but I soon learned 
that New Zealand was not only a big pond with big fish — there were sharks too. 

Just as Maori society extends into New Zealand universities, my ethnographic 
concern with power and inequality studies ‘up’ in the University of Auckland as 
well as in New Zealand society. Against my mother’s advice, I bite the hand that 
_ feeds me. But we in the universities must remind ourselves that it is our statutory 
duty to act as ‘critic and conscience of society’. In the university this certainly 
includes our bosses, most certainly when they dissimulate their role in the market 
_ ideology that our students are, as consumers or clients, their bosses. 

Along with this broadly ethnographic approach, I pursue two current and related 
theoretical (but also practical) issues: (i) the situation of Maori ‘culture’ in New 
Zealand (and Maori) society, and (ii) the use of the notion of culture historically in 
New Zealand scholarship and especially in anthropology and Maori Studies at the 
University of Auckland. These parallel issues are global because many other nations, 
like New Zealand, have become increasingly involved in ethnic politics, often 
centrally involving an indigenous people and their resurgent claims to national 
resources. 

This is an appropriate place briefly to expand on some of the points I have 
raised above. Then I will conclude this introduction with a summary of the argument 
developed in the chapters. 
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Participant observation in Auckland | ts 
Social anthropologists are professional outsiders because we live in and study 


(participate in and observe) cultures, societies, or social sectors other than our own. 
| While we strive for the intimacy of participation, we struggle for a degree of 
detachment — and are condemned to a degree of alienation. The Romantic tradition 

: which echoes in this ambivalence is both our special scholarly license and our 

| intellectual liability. While similar conditions might arise from the geographic 

mobility of merchant and executive life or the transience of underemployment and 
| homelessness, social anthropologists make a profession of being outsiders. 

\ Being an anthropologist in this sense can become a whole way of lite. It was in 
this spirit that my wife and I migrated from the U.S. to New Zealand in 1972 and 
have continued to live in Auckland. Although we soon came to feel at home (our 
two U.S.-born children have become Kiwis culturally and we adopted two more 
who already were), we have nevertheless remained consciously anthropological 
outsiders. Our accents and the subtleties of cultural difference are noticed and 
occasional prejudice in the form of nationalism (especially in the otherwise 
cosmopolitan community of the University!) remind us of our status lest we forget 
and feel too much at home. On the other hand, in visits to the U.S. we feel the 
anthropological thrill of a now unfamiliar society with somewhat strange cultural 
ways, even though we are generally not recognised as outsiders. When back in the 

: U.S. we realise, once again, that what we call ‘home’ has become a matter of 
[ _ participant observation, a daily anthropological research project. 

Feeling more or less at home in New Zealand by the early 1980s, I nevertheless 
was always aware that living in Auckland and working at the University of Auckland 
was a sort of anthropological research project, now of twenty-five years’ duration. 
Participant observation of social and cultural differences in the city is only the most 
obvious aspect of this project. The University, as a place of work and of business as 
well as research and teaching ‘as critic and conscience of society’ (a statutory role 
in New Zealand, but not a secure one), is not an Ivory Tower but an institution 
integrated in various ways with the city and the nation. 

Auckland is a city of about a million people (in a country of about three and 
one-half million) and is known by various popular names, one of which is ‘the 
Polynesian capital of the world’ (conventionally, ‘Polynesia’ is the south Pacific 
within the huge triangle Hawaii, New Zealand, and Easter Island). The city and 
thus the University is, in this respect, somewhat unusual. Polynesians, and especially 
the indigenous Maori, constitute Over one-third of the population in many parts of 
the city (but are hardly seen in other parts). This large proportion, which increased 
steadily due to external as well as internal immigration especially since World War 
IT, has been rapidly augmented since the 1970s by higher birthrates and is predicted 
to rise even more rapidly in the near future. 


Presently, the Maori are about 15 per cent of the national population, and about 
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30 per cent of its youth. Over 75 per cent of the Maori live in urban centres, the 
principal one of which is Auckland. They are about 10 per cent of the Auckland 
population, increased from about 8 per cent in the last five years (Statistics 1996). 
Census figures on Maon and other ethnic categories are based on self-identification; 
in the case of Maoni, this is probably increasing partly because the Renaissance has 
promoted Maori self-identification. There are many ethnic ‘Pakeha’ in New Zealand 
who have Maori ancestry and could identify as Maori if they wished, and some are 
doing this in some contexts. But furthermore, there are more immigrants and their 
children from some Pacific island nations in Auckland (almost 13 per cent) than 
there are in their home islands. The ‘Asian’ proportion of the Auckland population 
is slightly over 13 per cent. But just in the terms of the Maori as the indigenous 
people, Auckland is strikingly different from the cities of some other countries 
such as Australia, Canada, and the United States, where the indigenous population 
is scarce and often invisible. If the notion of indigenous people includes ‘Polynesia’, 
the difference is even greater: thus we have the grand ‘Polynesian capital of the 
world’. 

Yet Auckland is in reality like most other cities, with a political economically 
dominant ethnic majority. Comparable examples in this regard are the many U.S. 
cities with large subordinated minorities of African Americans, Latin Americans, 
Asians and, more recently, Southeast Asians. In Auckland and some other New 
Zealand cities, the large Polynesian minority is mostly socially and even culturally 
separate from, and quite unfamiliar to, the dominant ethnic majority Europeans or 
‘whites’ (known as ‘Pakeha’ to Maori and ‘Palangi’ to Pacific Island peoples). If 
the Pakeha or Palangi majority lives in ‘the Polynesian capital of the world’, most 
of them do not know it or don’t want to know about it except in the most abstract 
terms. As is the case in the cities of colonising nations as well as in their colonies, 
the immigrant ‘others’ are tolerated primarily because their labour is used to build 
the industries and thus the society — or more usually, in disregard of this, they are 
not tolerated and must live more or less apart from the dominant ethnic category. 
This has long been the case in New Zealand cities even with the Maori themselves: 
the persistent myth that they are a ‘rural’ people only recently having ‘drifted’ to 
the cities entrenches their status as ‘immigrants’ in their own home. 

As anthropologists — but especially as immigrants ourselves — my family and I 
do actually live daily in ‘the Polynesian capital of the world’. Although this began 
with fieldwork in Maori communities far from Auckland, our home in Auckland 
soon shapelessly included extensions to our family blurring the assumed differences 
between rural and urban, island and city, Maori, Polynesian, and Pakeha, privileged 
and underprivileged social classes. Being outsiders, like being anthropologists, 
conferred on us the dispensation of the naive and ignorant, allowing us to overlook 
many boundaries restricting others. Reciprocally, as ‘Americans’ and disregardful 
of social class differences, we were less often closed out by the circumspection Or 
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defences which sometimes need to be raised in the presence of others. Seen by 
Maori and other Polynesians as needing more family, in some ways we ourselves 
were adopted — and these family ties hug us tightly to New Zealand. 

An important personal motive behind my own profession of anthropology is an 
egalitarian ethos and an aversion to social privilege and patronage. The roots of this 
attitude were established while growing up between a rural elite and a rural working 
class in midwestern U.S. farming country. Although I was only vaguely aware of it, 
my life was being formed in the ambiguous tensions of post-war rural agrarian 
decline and gentrification. I started as a member of the rural elite, but by the time | 
finished primary school I had became a sort of traitor to my social class — another 
way to see the ambivalent position of anthropologists. Yet these lessons of my youth 
took conscious shape only slowly in my understanding of the world. What I eventually 
was able to see as comparable experiences of social class confrontation in the U.S., 
Europe, and Latin America remained refractory, obscured by my social class origins, 
relative security, and the ideologies of American culture. 

However, New Zealand society bears scars of British class consciousness and a 
history of colonial conflict closer to the social surface than in the USS. It was after 
Several years in New Zealand that I finally came to understand in more global 
terms the roots of social differences and inequalities I had been less consciously 
learning about since my youth. The practice of anthropology slowly enabled me to 
extend its lessons about cultural differences back into my inchoate experience of 
social class differences everywhere I had been in the world. Only then was I able to 
confront the dilemma between romantic and real solutions to the conflicts of ‘races’, 
cultures, ethnicities, genders, and the rest of it. 


Universities are not ivory towers 

My work at the University of Auckland became part of this anthropological, 
immigrant, and political experience. I was freed from the popular illusion that 
universities are another world apart from the society in which they are located. 
Because the University was my place of work, it furnished me with the practical 
core needed for my growing theoretical understanding of the city and New Zealand. 
Motivated by the resulting practical as well as professional interests, the focus of 
my teaching and research shifted steadily away from my earlier now distant interests 
until by the 1980s it was predominantly in Maori society and history. Because 
Maoni society, history, and especially Maori culture —in a particular sense — emerge 
forcefully at many points in the University, my habit of participant observation 
encompassed my place of work. In turn, my university work led my increasing 
integration in New Zealand society, for better or worse. 

Since the early 1970s the Unive 
Zealand) has changed quite System 
chapter I will examine at a national 


rsity (and other universities generally in New 
atically as part of the wider society. In the next 
level a key paradox of the Maori Renaissance: 
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Maori cultural efflorescence linked with Maori social deterioration. Related to this 

paradox, within the University there has been a rapid increase of Maori (and other 

ethnic) enrolments and cultural visibility, while University organisation itself has 

become more closely aligned with business interests and the neo-liberal national 

‘restructuring’ of the state. Since 1984 New Zealand has followed (and now even 

enthusiastically leads) many other industrialised countries in this ‘market’ 
. restructuring. What appears to be the profoundly bourgeois soul of the nation has 
| | been let off the leash. Some University liberals protest, but most have happily fallen 
. into line and some have taken the lead. 

To understand the relationship of these parallel developments between culture 
and political economy we must start with the position of Maori in the wider society. 
This is not typical of other countries colonised as European settler societies such as 
the U.S., Canada, and Australia, where the indigenous people are now a very small 
minority and often socially invisible as well as impoverished, albeit (recently) 
culturally prominent. While Maori have suffered an increasing unemployment rate 
nationally at 17.5 per cent in 1996, and in that year about 40 per cent of those over 
15 years old had annual incomes of less than NZ$10,000, about 6 per cent (about 9 
per cent in Auckland) had annual incomes over NZ$40,000 and 3 per cent (almost 
5 per cent in Auckland) over NZ$50,000 (Statistics 1996). In Auckland, the latter is 
a comfortable salary at lower middle-class living standards. 

Although in much smaller proportion than American Blacks and Chicanos, Maori 
have thus begun to break into the New Zealand middle class. Especially since the 
World War II, Maori have become relatively numerous in primary school teaching 
and some other government services. Their rare but prominent appearance in 
professional and executive positions began by the turn of the century, and since the 
Maori Renaissance a small but increasing Maori elite has taken shape. However, 
this shape must be viewed against the rising unemployment, impoverishment, 
lumpenproletariatisation, and criminalisation of other Maori. 

The relatively high proportion of Maori in the New Zealand population including 
the skilled workforce and (recently) universities has specific historical and social 
(certainly not ‘racial’ or even cultural) causes. Some of these reasons are, briefly: a 
substantial precolonial population based on agriculture and plentiful marine 
resources and practised in confrontation and warfare; a colonial policy which usually 
avoided confrontation, recognised indigenous rights for a few decades, and attempted 
to ‘amalgamate’ the natives into the British class structure (especially the working 
class); reversal of the Maori population decline by 1900; a relatively low Pakeha 
and immigrant population density based primarily on an agrarian export economy; 
recurrent limitations (often racially motivated) on the immigration of other ethnic 
groups needed as labour supply in industrialisation; and ethnic segmentation of the 
labour market which, while undercutting wages generally, sometimes placed some 
Maori in buffering positions between more and less privileged sectors (Ward 1973; 
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Oliver et al 1981; Miles and Spoonley 1985; Pearson 1990; Wolf 1982:379). 

As I will analyse in more detail in Chapters SIX and seven, the rapid increase of 
Maori enrolment and cultural visibility at the University of Auckland 1s, like the 
emergence of a national Maori elite, largely a result of the political and ideological 
pressures of the Maori Renaissance since the early 1970s. 

Between the early 1970s and 1997 Maon and Pacific Island student enrolment 
at the University of Auckland (total enrolment in 1997 about 25,000) increased 
from about 3 per cent to about 15 per cent (8 per cent Maori; 7 per cent Pacific 
Islander). Although 15 per cent Maori and Pacific Island peoples still under- 
represents the proportion in the city and national populations (23 per cent and 20 
per cent, respectively) the increase is striking ~ particularly against the equally 
striking increase of poverty and other indicators of social decline in these ethnic 
categories. Furthermore, also since the early 1980s, many new academic posts in 
the University have been ear-marked for Maori applicants, honorary degrees were 
extended to Maori leaders, Maori Studies was established in a new ceremonial 
marae and academic wing and urged to become an autonomous department, the 
first Maori Chancellor of the University (a high court Judge) was appointed, a 
Separate faculty or whare wananga of Maori academic studies is planned, and a 
Maoni Pro-Vice Chancellor for Maori has been appointed. ears 

_ These jobs and symbols of Maori cultural recognition were likewise being 
established at other prominent levels of New Zealand society. Somewhat as the 
mid-century conviction of a national racial harmony was promoted by the visible 
social integration of some Maori persons, the new ideal of multiculturalism 1S 
promoted by public objectifications of Maori culture, award of influential jobs, 
and recruitment to higher education. This process cannot be trivialised as mere 
tokenism. Nevertheless, the key questions remain: what is the relationship of this 
Renaissance to impoverishment and other signs of social deterioration more generally 
in Maori society? Whose definition of Maori culture is being promoted in the 
Renaissance, and into what political economic context is it being integrated? 
“~~ In New Zealand universities a parallel and perhaps related change has been 
their increasingly corporatised or managerial organisation, and increasingly close 
integration with corporate business interests, often but not always prompted by the 
national ‘restructuring’ initiatives of government. 

Although the universities have pretended to play victim to the commercial and 
managerial revolution unleashed in New Zealand, their leaders have usually been 
Cooperative and even sometimes take the lead. The Vice-Chancellors have generally 
Supported the corporatisation of Government functions, and the previous Auckland 
Vice-Chancellor (1971-1993) publicly urged the reorganisation of the University 
as a ‘state-owned enterprise’ administered as a private business subsidised by state 
funds. In 1997 his successor is confronted by just such a government initiative, 
and despite his-more liberal academic credentials appears resigned to it. 
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The University of Auckland has long been predisposed to run with such a 
‘reform’. The University Council has always been intended to represent the civic 
interests of the city, which it does largely by representing its business and professional 
elite. The Vice-Chancellor 1971-1993, a New Zealander and Rhodes Scholar, was 
an executive with General Motors Corporation in the U.S. when he accepted this 
position and returned to New Zealand. While serving the University he served 
simultaneously on the board of directors of several major corporations; although 
there was muffled criticism, the possibility of conflicts of interest was not taken 
seriously, least of all by University Council. Similarly, unlike most other countries 
including Australia, teaching staff have long been allowed to undertake as much 
moonlighting or paid research outside the University as they wish, limited only by 
what their Head of Department considers reasonable. The outside employer and 
nature of the work, furthermore, may be kept completely confidential from the 
University. 

In much the same way the funding, conduct, and confidentiality of University 
research has been carried on increasingly like private enterprise, in the 1980s subject 
only to superficial oversight by University committees. The well-heeled Medical 
School was, at least in this regard, largely independent. Aside from the filing of 
graduate dissertations in the library, the traditional academic obligation to make 
research results public has not been enforced for many years. Since the late 1980s 
this virtual business autonomy, confidentiality, and limited corporate liability of 
‘public’ research has been reinforced ina subsidiary University company now called 
‘Uniservices’. This contractualisation of research has been extended into the social 
sciences (now patronised as ‘public good’ research) through a University Research 
Ethics Committee with bureaucratic oversight in all graduate student projects, and 

‘methods’ courses proliferate in most departments. 

Already by 1993 the University was accepting patronage from industry in the form 
of funding of research and teaching positions (including Chairs), a long-term partnership 
with IBM exchanging influence in research directions for computer hardware, and the 
creation of a well-appointed off-campus part-time programme for awarding MBA 
degrees to local business executives. The policy decision had also been taken to rely 
on greatly increased tuition charges from well-off overseas students. 

Teaching has increasingly become controlled by similar influences. We 
originate from government funding and university management ‘driven by 
enrolments and students seen as ‘consumers’, and from job-market criteria det ined 
by business interests through government policy and a National Qualifications 
Authority frankly devoted to this sort of ‘seamless’ education. Asa result of these 

distorting influences (but often because academic opportunists anticipate them), 
academic courses and whole departments compete for euroiments or are 
marginalised and dropped; university lawyers field student complaints about a 
and teachers; course handouts must be treated like contracts, and teachers are force 
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to teach and assess in popular or conservative courses to the neglect oy 
discontinuation of their research specialties. Especially in the current politica] 
climate, these suppressed specialties sometimes happen to be those which seek to 
fulfil the statutory duty of universities to act as ‘critic and conscience of society’. 
Although this ancient function continues to be paid lip-service, in practice it has 
been reduced to a touching faith. Those who take it seriously are not likely to achieve 
positions of influence. 

The question thus arises: might the increasing enrolment, employment, and 
cultural prominence of Maori in the University be as much an integral part of the 
_ national capitalist ‘restructuring’ as it is a Renaissance of Maori culture? 


The confrontation between culture and political economy 

The culture of a society or social sector may be defined as its ‘whole way of 
life’, and the political economy of a society may be defined as the ways in which 
resources for living are controlled in that society. Insofar as most societies have a 
colonial history and thus social inequalities and more than one culture, these casual 
definitions already imply some of the tensions which arise in societies and history 
(also see Roseberry 1989). 

These tensions are reflected in many cultures because — long before anthropology 
became the study of them as ‘whole ways of life’ — the European empires or other 
colonising societies came to control many of the resources for living those lives. 
Indeed, the preconception of a culture as ‘a whole way of life’ has always been 
nostalgic, an offspring of European Romanticism. Ruth Benedict’s epochal Patterns 
of Culture and other works of that era (in New Zealand as well as the U.S., as J will 
show in Chapter three) entrenched this preconception widely, and it has come to 
serve various political economic interests as well as enlighten. But it should also be 
apparent that parallel conflicts between culture and political economy arise — for 
similar historical reasons — within European societies themselves, and within the 
social science disciplines that study these and other societies or cultures. The 
confrontation is thus integral at local, regional, global, and academic levels. Many 
of our fights in The Ivory Tower are not over nothing. 

As I mentioned earlier in somewhat different terms, the essays which follow 
explore the conflicting practical relationship between culture and political economy, 
especially as it emerges in Maori culture and New Zealand political economy. At 
the same time these essays also explore the tense theoretical relationship between 
these concepts as they or their equivalents are used in the society, and in social 
anthropology and related academic disciplines. The theoretical relationship is tense 
because the social and historical relationship is in conflict. Patrons of Maori culture, 
however, work smoothly across these conflicts and tensions, either because they 
remain unaware of them or because they understand them well; either way displays 
the power and influence of this patronage. 
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As an example of the relationship between culture and political economy, | 
outlined above the parallel developments of Maori cultural symbols and nsing 
enrolment in the University and the corporatisation of University administration, 
research, and teaching. In any given situation the relationship between cultural and 
political economic phenomena is not usually direct or intentional, as some doctrinal 
materialism or idealism might have it; instead, the two phenomena (which are 
themselves social processes and usually only analytically distinguishable) are related 
through the wider New Zealand society. Similarly, the concepts of culture and 
political economy used in social anthropology are not merely abstractly related to 
each other, but respond to and engender responses in their wider social context. 
Debates and changes in curriculum in the Anthropology Department at Auckland 
have illustrated this important relationship, and need to be understood in the wider 
University, national, and international contexts I noted above. 

As early as the 1930s, Walter Benjamin and Teodor Adorno explored the 
implications of an omnipresence of the commodity form in advanced capitalist 
society such as Marx had never foreseen. Mass culture itself had become 
commoditised in an array of culture industries. They concluded that no direct or 
simple connection lay between these cultural and political economic phenomena, 
which were instead mediated by the total society (see Webster 1990a). Thus any 
assumption of one-way or base-superstructure determination is profoundly 
misleading. These insights into the nature of advanced capitalism continue to guide 
my analysis. 

As I will elaborate in Chapters three, four, and six, the Benedictian notion of 
culture became central to U.S. anthropology by the 1940s and to British social 
anthropology by the 1970s. Since the 1970s a variety of anthropological approaches 
to societies have been developed which focus on the cultures of these societies. 
Most of these approaches can be characterised as ‘meanings-based’ theories, focused 
on cultures taken as whole patterns of essential meanings, disregarding more or 
less the political economic and historical context of these meanings. This practical 
and theoretical disregard, and the social conflict it reflects but obscures, is the central _ 
problem of all the chapters of this book. 

William Roseberry examines the relationship between cultural and political 
economic approaches in contemporary anthropology, perhaps brought into focus 
by the new importance of historical analysis (1989). Comparing the influential 
works of Clifford Geertz, Marshall Sahlins, and Eric Wolf, Roseberry concludes 
that divergent historical styles have emerged which are fundamentally incompatible, 
although both have been needed in the critique of a more traditional ahistorical 

anthropology. The confrontation has tended to emerge in various terms: history as 
cultural difference versus history as material social process; ‘meaning’ versus 
‘action’; or meaning versus ‘power’. 
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ibility here rests with basic attitudes toward cultural others, which in turn rests 
cash petat ee nt understandings of history. The one sees the Other as different anq 
 pesaare® ae own history and carrying its own historicity.... The second sees the 
separate, oF he ee Sea a product of a particular history that is itself intertwineg 
Poe 4 le a eachneal: social, and cultural processes to such an extent that 
ae re cee of ‘our’ hice and ‘their’ history is impossible (1989:12-3). 
an 


The history of anthropological theory reverberates in this ee ae 
suggesting that it is neither trivial nor internecine. Similar cases cou d be made for 
several other contemporary academic disciplines In many universities, including 
history, sociology, education, and literary criticism. Through the notion of cultura] 
differences and related theory including postmodernism, anthropology and such 
other disciplines have recently become more aware of one another. | document 
examples in Chapter eight. In my experience over the last several years, the academic 
confrontation between culturalist and political economic anthropologists has been 
fruitful, both anticipating necessary accommodations with the other in a fast-moving 
if sometimes tensely silent trade. However, as in the society at large, some of the 
fruit has been bruised, and some never borne; the conflict is real. 

I would emphasise that the incompatibility of these approaches in anthropology 
is no mere academic squabble or matter of theoretical style; it reflects a major 
contradiction or fault-line appearing not only in other academic disciplines but in 
many societies, albeit in various ways. In anthropology it is an implication not only 
of the long-ignored dimension of history being restored throughout the discipline, 
but also of the concrete historical predicament which has been overlooked in the 
cultures it has studied. The tensely silent trade of ideas in Anthropology at Auckland 
has been closely implicated with the role of Maori Studies at the University, the 
corporatisation of University administration, and thus the Maori Renaissance and 
political economic transformations nationally and internationally. 

I see my own concern with Maori culture, New Zealand history, and the 
universities as part of the same broad problem, which is at once social, historical, 
international, and academic. The conceptual as well as practical confrontation 
between ‘cultures’ as whole ways of life and ‘political economy’ as the ways in 
which resources for living are controlled is significant and already participating, 
for better or for worse, in the history which has given rise to it. Anthropology helped 
to articulate and popularise the conception of cultural differences which now 
animates interdisciplinary debates as well as a world-wide politics of ethnicity; it 
might also help to resolve the confrontation both in theory and in social practice. 


A summary of the book’s argument 

Noting Clifford Geertz’s 1973 observation that the essay has become the ‘natural 
genre’ for anthropological writing, Roseberry suggested that debate in anthropology 
is developing in the form of essays which are more widely read than the ethnographic 
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work which gives rise to or informs the essays (1989:x). The ideal which he proposes 
to facilitate this tendency is collections of essays each grounded in specific ethnographic 


here emerged in this way. They were first written between 1984 and 1994, several have 
been published separately, and al] have been revised for this book. Although I was 
aware from the beginning of their common theoretical issue, it was only in retrospect 
that I was able to articulate it succinctly as ‘patrons of Maorj culture’. 

I have grouped the eight essays into three successive rubrics: ‘culture’ (Chapters 
one and two), ‘history’ (Chapters three through five), and ‘university’ (Chapters six 
through eight). Not surprisingly, none are simply ‘ethnographic’ and none are simply 
‘theoretical’. The two chapters of the first rubric are devoted to an introductory 
exploration of the contemporary ambiguities of the notion of Maori culture. The 
subject-matter of the six chapters in the last two rubrics is roughly chronological, 
spanning episodes in Maori culture and New Zealand society from the 1920s through 
to the 1990s, although with big gaps and overlaps. While those under ‘history’ 
examine aspects of the national Scene, those under ‘university’ examine aspects of 
the academic scene at the University of Auckland — taken without irony in the 
traditional sense of universitas or ‘the whole’. 

The first two essays (Chapters one and two) introduce the political economic 
ambiguities of the notion of Maori culture in the contemporary context of ethnic 
politics. Chapter one outlines the Situation of contemporary (1990s) Maori society 
in New Zealand in the context of the raised awareness of Maori culture precipitated 
since the late 1960s by the Renaissance. | argue that the preconception of Maori 
culture as a whole way of life ideologically obscures both the present deterioration 
of Maori society and the colonial and recent history which has instead constituted 
Maori culture as a whole way of struggle. The beneficiaries of the cultural 
‘Renaissance’ may be more its opportunist patrons, Maori as well as Pakeha, than 
the majority of Maori themselves. 

Chapter two describes a visit by a party of Maori to Easter Island, on the far 
other side of Polynesia, while I and my family were there in 1977. The irony which 
I explore was that while the Maori expected to rediscover their own lost culture in 
their far-flung Polynesian cousins the Rapanui, the Rapanui approached them with 
the reciprocal hope. Both saw their cultures as destroyed in European colonisation 
while that of their distant cousins had survived, and both sought cultural patronage 
in the other. Neither was disappointed, and both ‘recovered’ their newly traditional 

cultures. This ethnographic short story depicts the pathos and promise of the early 
Maori Renaissance. 

The next group of essays (Chapters three through five) examine three aspects 
of the history of the notion of Maori culture in New Zealand, centred successively 


in the 1920s, the 1950-60s, and the 1970-90s. 4: 
Chapter three is a study of the work of some of the New Zealand administrators 
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i aori as well as Pakeha, who first applied the contemporary 
Sa adariany iA whole traditional way of life to the Maoni in the 1920s. The 
notion had revealing affinities with the idea of racial differences, but was being useq 
beneficently in reaction against social class conflicts of the time. The 1920s patrons of 
Maori culture proposed a notion of Maori culture as an unthreatening alternative tothe 
restive and often defiant working class culture which Maoni had developed historically, 
This new conception of Maori culture reoriented subsequent anthropological theory, 
and parallels between the 1920s and the Maori Renaissance are Suggestive. | 

Chapter four is a study of the work and influence of Professor Ralph Piddington, 
Australian student of Bronislaw Malinowski at London School of Economics, 
founding Chair of Social Anthropology at Auckland 1950-71 ; and organiser in 1952 
of the first Maori Studies programme in the country. Piddington was thus an 
intellectual patron of professional anthropology in New Zealand and senior Maor;j 
scholars who by the 1980s were leading new Maori Studies departments throughout 
New Zealand universities. I argue that he developed a theory of culture as a whole 
way of life outside its own political economic history which was more closely aligned 
with the rising influence of American cultural anthropology than the British social 
anthropology of his time. His inspiring teachings predisposed many Maori as well 
as Pakeha scholars to take this theory further than he would have himself, set to 

converge in the predominance of meanings-based theories in the 1980s. 

Chapter five is a critical review of thirty years’ of Maori kinship studies since 
the 1960s. Most research in the 1960s continued to assume Raymond Firth’s 1929 
conclusion that hapuu (the presumably traditional ancestor-focused Maori descent 
groups) were defunct. Following my own research, in 1975 I argued that hapuu 
were alive and well, but had been overlooked by previous researchers. Research 
since the early 1980s for Maori land and fisheries claims to the Waitangi Tribunal 
encounters hapuu everywhere, both historically and laying the claims before them. 
I review the revived anthropological research on hapuu since the late 1980s, and 
conclude that the earlier failure (including my own) to understand Maori kinship in 
historical context continues, although now in different theoretical forms. I argue 
that this persistent assumption of traditionalism is an ideology developed in the 
Maori Renaissance, promoting Maori descent groups as a whole way of life while 
obscuring the political economic history which has constituted them as a whole 
way of struggle. 

The final group of essays (Chapters six through eight) examine three episodes 
in the confrontation of Maori culture and New Zealand political economy at the 
University of Auckland: the development of Maori Studies 1972-1993, the struggle 
for the University marae 1976-| 988, and the emergence of post-structuralist theory 
in the late 1980s. 

In Chapter six I examine changes in Maori Studies at Auckland concurrent with 
the Maori Renaissance. Anthropology and Maori Studies at Auckland has been the 
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national seed-bed for Maori academics since 1952, and thus for influential Maori 
patrons of Maori culture. Between 1952 and 1972 the intellectual influence of these 
leaders was conservative, founded in linguistic studies rather than ethnic politics. 
However, major changes began in the early 1970s: the founding of other Maori 
Studies departments nationally on the basis of ethnic politics and the expert definition 
of Maori culture, struggles for a University marae, plans for a department 
independent of Anthropology, and expanding job and career opportunities. | critique 
through to 1993 the research, teaching, theories, and policies vying for position in 
this shifting political economic context. 

Chapter seven is an analysis of events 1976-88 beginning with the struggle to 
have a University marae for Maori Students, later becoming a struggle to control 
the rapidly expanding opportunities of a spectacular marae and academic complex. 
Maori ethnicity as it is expressed in the marae artworks became of special interest 
to authorities at several levels, Maori as well as Pakeha. I examine this historical 
episode in terms of early resistance and prejudice, a rising appreciation of the public 
relations opportunities a marae could offer, conflict over the priorities of academic 
and Maori culture, the ethnic politics of tribal affiliations, and conflict over the 
definition of marae taboos. 

Chapter eight is an account of the emergence in the late 1980s of post-structural 
or postmodernist theories of Maori culture in several academic disciplines at 
Auckland, including Social Anthropology, Maori Studies, Archaeology, English 
and literary criticism. Social anthropology enjoyed deference in this development 
insofar as the interest of other disciplines in strange cultures was moderated by a 
certain ‘ethnographic piety’. I argue that the postmodernist approach to Maori and | 
other cultures takes meanings-based theory to an extreme in detachment from the 
historical and political economic context which has constituted the culture. The | 
result is an aestheticism of culture difference in a discursive realm accessible only | 
by evocation, and a radical posturing of theory which obscures a profoundly 
conservative political practice. Maori might thus ask, ‘With these patrons of Maon 
culture, who needs enemies?’ 


I must emphasise that what I critique in these essays is not Maori culture as a | 
whole way of struggle, but rather the ideology of Maori culture as a whole way of | 
life which subverts that struggle and maintains our ignorance of its history. The / 
Patronage, Maori as well as Pakeha, which promotes this ideology protects the 
sources of its power and influence and avoids real social change, while assuming or 
Pretending to act in the interests of all Maori. The majority of Pakeha, too, stand to 
lose by this situation. The ‘other side’ of Maori culture is shared equally by all 
Maori, and carries with it the whole history of New Zealand; if this history can be 
restored to our present, the future is reopened for Maori and Pakeha alike. Otiraa, 
he haka tautoko nei ki te tini taua o Niu Tireni. 


Chapter One 


Contemporary Maori society 
and the other side of Maori culture 


Problems of description 

The Maori Renaissance: restoration of a whole way of life? 
The other side of Maori culture: a whole way of struggle 
Conclusion 


me WhO = 


1 Problems of description 

Let us try to conceptualise ‘contemporary Maori society’. In barest terms, it is 
about 15 per cent of the national population, about 30 per cent of its youth, and 
lives primarily in the urban centres. Beyond this, the situation appears paradoxical. 
Contemporary Maori society has undergone a cultural florescence since the 
depression years of the 1920-30s and especially in the last twenty years, now called 
the Maori Renaissance. On the other hand, Maori remain about three times more 
likely than Pakeha (‘whites’) to live in poverty, to be unemployed, to be unhealthy, 
to be poorly educated, to be without satisfactory housing, and to be in gaol — and 
some of these indices have actually worsened during the Renaissance. The paradox 
may be a lived one for some: Maori rates of readmission for serious psychotic 
illnesses increased 40 per cent 1981-90, while Pakeha rates fell by nearly a quarter 
(Te Puni Kokiri 1993:13). 


Thus Maori cultural life and social reality appear to diverge as though — 
independent of one another. Documented knowledge of this situation is similarly 


ambiguous. Although there is a great deal of popular and tourist literature on the 
Maoni, and considerable academic literature on the traditional Maori or Maori of 
the past, there is little scholarly description or analysis of the contemporary Maori, 
especially since about 1970 — the beginnings of the Maori Renaissance. 

The impediments to better understanding must themselves be better understood. 
The anthropological and popular notion of other cultures has developed in such a 
way that it tends to de-emphasise the history which constitutes any society and thus 
its culture. Levi-Strauss’s distinction between societies inside and outside of history 
hot’ and ‘cold’ societies) is a relic of the nineteenth century, although versions of 
It keep turning up. Contrary to some theory and much popular preconception, a 
Specific history is just as importantly a constituent of ‘other’ societies as it 1s of 
‘Western’ societies. Upon reflection, it is undeniable that all societies have often 
been involved with others and even other hegemonic states or trade networks for 
Just as long as European societies, and some longer (e.g., Wolf 1982). On the other 
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hand, it might be argued that the fabulous rapidity of change in European SOCIeties 
over the last two centuries is not fundamental change at all, and even in Certain 
ways illusory. 

The vision of tranquil traditional ‘tribes’ or ‘villages’ confronted by the bust] 2 
of European history — shores and ships — is perhaps most compelling in the apparently 
isolated reaches of the southern Pacific, but it is nonetheless largely illusion — often 
fostered by anthropology itself (Roseberry 1989; Thomas 1989). Contemporary 
Maori society is constituted by a relatively recent and cosmopolitan history which 
long antedates European colonisation: migration of many different groups through 
the southwest Pacific and throughout the hundred thousand square miles of the two 


| main islands of New Zealand — movements, regroupings, and relations which took 


on a different character only after European colonisation. Contrary to a popular 
preconception (e.g. King 1981; Salmond 1991), Maori do not live in one or both of 
‘two worlds’ and probably never have; everyone lives in this world. 

The history of Maori land and social relations was, of course, specific and factual 
long before colonisation and the beginning of ‘history’ in the narrower sense of 
written records. The history which lives on in the long and disciplined memory of 
Maori experts (recount of twenty generations is not unusual) is a cultura] counterpart 
of the political economic history which largely makes the contemporary Maori 
what they are today. Remembered history of ancient and historic times is often 


We must reject any assumption of a fundamental difference between pre- and 
post-‘contact’ historical records beyond a quantitative change, and also reject any a 
priori assumption of superiority of either. ‘Ora] history’ is alternately denigrated or 
romanticised, but there is no essential difference between it and written history. 
Although the written record is no less subject to mistake or ideological distortion 
than memory, it is more publicly accessible and durable. But many Maori mastered 
the skills of Treading and writing in their language from the earliest missionaries 
and then enthusiastically from one another, and contemporary Maori have often 
preserved old writings and records of their ancestors. Just as Pakeha history is 
spoken as well as written, Maori history has long been written as well as spoken. 

| An important factor in Maori culture itself has been the often inaccurate 2 
distorted but rich tradition of popular and ethnographic accounts of the Maon 
tliest years of colonisation. It is also certaif 


Niet? cin aa S as having a culture or whole way of life as 
aon vis-a-vis other ethnic Categories — especially Pakeha — has been greatly 


elaborated since colonisation (say, ten generations ago). This more recent 
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development has been, of course, powerfully formative of what Maori are today, 
both as a part of a wider politica] economy and as a ‘culture’, colonised and self- 
conscious. On the other hand, cultural awareness has come and gone historically, 
and indeed in individual life cycles: in the early 1970s before the current sense of 
Maori ethnic identity had crested in the Maori Renaissance, I noted the lack of 
cultural awareness among Maori children (until racial stereotypes began to be 
wielded in adolescence), and a conscious pattern of return to Maori cultural roots 
later in life, at age forty or even fifty. Now, young Maori adults are counselling 
their children to “be Maori’, and teenagers are surprising their elders in these terms. 

However, since the mid-1970s there has been a striking lapse both in research and 
in written ethnographic description of contemporary Maori society and culture which 
resembles distraction or repression. There are several] specific causes which I will] 
examine later in Chapters four and six, but the Maori Renaissance itself js one of them. 
As the political awareness and assertiveness of Maori culture developed in the early 
1970s, the scholarly pursuit of describing and analysing Maori society was tacitly 
suspended in deference to what many accepted as the prerogative of the Maori 
themselves. Some Pakeha scholars consciously withdrew or redirected their study and 
publication toward subjects other than the sometimes turbulent and self-conscious 
society outside their doors or on the other side of town. Alternative directions took the 
shape of active support of these activities later to be called the Renaissance; increased 
attention to the Pakeha institutions which were the context of contemporary Maori 
culture (in my own case, Maori land legislation and the Maori Land Court); and, most 
commonly, specialisation in the past or traditional Maori culture. 

Also in the early 1970s meanings-based theories modelled on innovations in 
linguistic science became predominant in British social anthropology as well as 
American cultural anthropology, and Auckland tended to follow suit. Generally, 
professional attention was increasingly shifted from society to culture in the 
presumptive sense of a whole way of life, narrowed further by the assumption that 
this was constituted primarily by systems of meanings. At Auckland, this shift offered 
theoretical rationales for preoccupation with Maori culture in the sense of tradition, 
ritual, symbolism, and, more recently, discourse understood as inscribed meaning 
on the hermeneutic model of texts or dialogues. These anthropological interests parallel 
the pursuit of memory-cultures characterising the nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
anthropology of the American Indian. As in many colonised societies, the colonisers 
and even the indigenous people themselves would sometimes prefer to think of them 
as a thing of the past. 

While research in contemporary Maori society tended to be left to Maori 
themselves or re-centred in the past, established scholars often became hesitant 
actively to recruit and encourage Maori students into fields such as social 
anthropology, where this knowledge had previously been sought and recorded. 
Likewise, some serious young Maori scholars inspired by social anthropology have 
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nevertheless, for the sake of solidarity, committed themselves to Maori Studies. On 
all quarters the opportunities of the Renaissance were sometimes diverted, by those 
with the power to do it, into the extension of careers or patronage, sometimes leaving 
behind those serious Maori scholars. 

There are a few exceptions to the ethnographic silence on contemporary Maor; 
society since the mid-1970s: Keith Barber on a Maori work scheme and government 
policy (1986;1989); Jeff Sissons’ ethnographic history of the Waimana valley (199 ); 
Judith Simon on Maori education and its history (1986, 1989, 1993); Graham and 
Linda Smith’s analyses of kura kaupapa and critiques of education policy 
(1990,1993); Dun Mihaka’s critique of Maori values and leadership in ceremonial 
contexts (1989). Rangi Walker has continued to publish brief but numeroys 
descriptions of contemporary Maori issues, always with critical insight (1987; 1990: 
1996). Meanwhile he has inspired a new generation of students with a critical and 
scholarly perspective. Joan Metge continues regularly to publish the most detailed 
descriptions available of Maori social and kin relations, begun thirty years ago 
(Metge 1986, 1990, 1995). Most recently, Elizabeth Rata has begun to publish her 
ground-breaking ethnographic studies and critique of the integration of ‘retribalised’ 
Maoni culture into capitalist society (Rata 1996a,b;1996c). Her work, almost entirely 
independent of my own, has set a new standard and holds new promise for critical 
and progressive analysis of Maori culture and New Zealand society. 

Through the 1980s there were a limited number of research theses on Maori 
topics (see Salmond 1983), but these continue to neglect contemporary Maori society 
in preference to tradition or history, and in any case few have been guided through to 
publication. Salmond’s own important ethnographic work stopped in 1975, and since 
then her research has been redirected to Te Ao Awhito (‘the ancient Maori world’). Her 
review of current research is itself focused on ‘traditional’ Maori society, even while 
she recognises that we remain ignorant of contemporary Maoni life 1850-1930 because 
the many scholars ‘obsessed with reconstruction did not record what was going on 
around them’ (1983:316). The same must be said of the current era. 


2 The Maori Renaissance: restoration of a whole way of life? 

There is a long history of Maori protest movements but those since the recession 
of the late 1960s have been sustained in a series of mobilisations and respons¢s 
which can be seen as a whole ethnic movement. Now about twenty-five years into 
what is has come to be called the Maori Renaissance, there are grounds to claim 
that the Maori have never been stronger in certain cultural and also political ways: 
However, many observers including perhaps most Maori themselves suspect that 
the gains of the Renaissance are Superficial, at least economically or in terms of 
standard of living, and some statistical facts are slowly emerging. Media interest 
grew steadily in the 1980s until newspapers almost daily commented upon one 
another issue or event in ‘Maoridom’ — a popular phrase in ordinary New Zealan 
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English connoting Maori Society vis-d-vis the British Kingdom. In 1989 a graffiti 
slogan surfacing prominently on Auckland streets rudely attempted to bring the 
hype back to the reality of unemployment or racism: ‘Maoridom is boredom’. 

Anidealised general conception of essential or traditional Maori culture surviving 
in contemporary Maori society has been promoted by scholars as well as Maori 
and Pakeha supporters of the Renaissance. The ideal has been current since at least 
the 1950s in the form of Maoritanga or pride in ‘Maoriness’, the sociological and 
historical roots of which are explored in Chapter three. The popular stereotype of 
Maori culture (among Maori as well as Pakeha) includes such characteristics as kin 
and community solidarity; respected and authoritative elders: public ceremonial 
and ritual symbolism in hui at marae (gatherings at kin-based meeting places 
including meeting-houses decorated with symbolic carvings, weavings, and 
paintings); generosity and sharing of resources; Maori language as mother tongue: 
harmony with the natural world; and profound spirituality centred in notions of 
tapu (‘taboo’), mana (‘prestige’), and wairua (‘spirit’). Most or all of these 
characteristics are generally assumed to be grounded primordially in tradition, and 
to survive as the core of the whole way of life of contemporary Maori society, 
regardless of its struggles in a quite different daily political economic reality. 

These ideals have deep roots in European Romanticism and images of 
primitivism, the ‘noble savage’, and folk society, as well as in the records of Maori 
_ traditional culture. As manifestations of Romanticism, such ideals were and continue 
to be raised by colonised peoples as well as Europeans in protest against crass 
bourgeois pragmatism and the injustices of industrialisation and capitalism. They 
remain a compelling vision of Maori culture not only because of this moral force, 
but also because the Maori often manage to live up to them. Although mundane 
social practice usually falls short, those who have lived with Maori people know 
that a lot of this general ideal is realised on particular occasions, spontaneously as 
well as in more self-conscious displays of tradition. Now in the Maori Renaissance, 
Maoni culture in this idealistic sense may be more in evidence than ever before. 

Nevertheless, like Romanticism, the real import of this aspect of Maori culture 
is its relationship to a wider political economic history. As with Romanticism, we 
must assess the extent to which a particular manifestation is resistance, rebellion, 
critique, escapism, or collaboration. Marx once remarked that Romanticism was 
the handmaiden of capitalism, and that it would accompany it to its grave. What 
about the romantic image of Maori culture as ‘as whole way of life’? 

The series of distinguishable social movements now known generally as the 
Maori Renaissance began in the economic recession of the late 1960s, in the context 
of the first major unemployment New Zealand had known since the Depression 
and scattered protests against involvement in the Viet Nam war.' While 
unemployment bore first upon the Maori in such industrial regions as South Auckland 
and north Wellington, the protests raised the moral consciousness of many Pakeha. 
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In the early 1970s motorcycle gangs, ‘Black Power’, and street-kids, all usual] 
stereotyped as Maori, became the focus of alarm in the media. 4 
More self-consciously Maori movements established in Wellington by the eng 
of the 1960s included one closely allied with the trade union movement which in its 
newsletter Te Hokioi radically urged a class analysis of racial oppression. This 
movement called itself ‘a taiaha (spear) of truth for the Maori nation’, probably 
echoing the American Indian usage of ‘nation’ which was widely known from ethnic 
confrontations in the U.S. by the late 1960s. In Auckland, the 1970 Young Maor; 
Leadership conference at Auckland University gave rise to Nga Tamatoa (‘the oe 
warriors’), which protested police harassment and demanded separate nghts, offic; ‘ 
recognition of Maori language, and appointment of Maon to responsible a. 
in Maori agencies such as Maori Affairs. The concept of ‘multiculturalism’ began 
eueones in policy proposals in the early 1970s, and was met by a demand for 
biculturalism’, emphasising the prior need for greater mutual understanding between 
the Maori as the indigenous people of New Zealand and the Pakeha as the colonisin 
and now dominant majority immigrants. Again, anthropological ideas might h 
had a role in the ethnic movement: Jeff Sissons reminded me that the mh a 
‘biculturalism’ had been developed by Enc Schwimmer in the 1960s Ae - : id 
Establishment support for these early Maori movements began hesitant] se 
urban liberals, mainly Pakeha but includi ea 
ne , including Maori. The roots of this support probabl 
lie in the post-World War II era, when Maori began to enter government sage 
especially primary and secondary teaching in signifi ‘ ag ee 
ry teaching in significant numbers. More recent 
Maoni educators had been mobilised nationally in 1967-8 in an unsuccessful eff ? 
to stem particularly draconian legislation affecting Maori titi Pee 
of the nascent Renaissance began first in th i Sh le RA 
Irs i 
sectors and was soon taken up by the st - ne ens eae ee 
increasing curriculum emphasi : ts ate. Beginning in the early 1970s there was 
primary and secondary 8p oan : eee at taha Maori (‘the Maori side’) at 
patronising approach than the lon sores Sees nee inieetated ane Es 
solani Stat CRE Gs cactus - a ished but stereotypical school syllabi on 
ie continnes? e. The new policy has made steady headway although 
O meet resistance from many t a 
Changes also began in tertiary educati y teachers and principals (Simon 1986) 
astablishied at three wise. nose 7 sree by 1975 Maori Studies programmes welt 
Gchorcitbaa ea and universities besides University of Auckland 
cen established since 1952). W 
remained oriented around linguisti ) . Whereas at Auckland, Maori Studies 
oriented more broadly around ea Studies, each of the new programmes ee 
In 1981 one of the most violent : as aye popeed psethns ae 
in urban centres over several con public protests in New Zealand history erupt 
with police and military reservists meee weeks. Mass marches, confrontatio™ 
on both sides occurred in national] Si occasionally, pitched riots and serious injurie® 
African rugby team, historical] y organised protests against the tour of the Sout 
y ambassador of apartheid and long the focus , 
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popular disagreement and electoral opportunism in rugby-conscious New Zealand. 
Although the political polarisation was ugly and very destructive of humane social 
relations, one positive result was a new awareness and, often, active involvement by 
many thousands of New Zealanders of all ages in political movements against racial 
oppression. Towards the end of the painfully prolonged rugby tour, many local 
protest Jeaders were able to shift public attention from racism in South Africa to 
racism in New Zealand. Anti-racist movements flourished for several years thereafter, 
often focusing on Maori issues. 

In the 1980s a singularly successful movement began spontaneously among 
Maori communities to establish daycare centres or kindergartens in which volunteers, 
often Maori elders, speak only or primarily Maori with pre-school children, teaching 
the language by immersion. Within a few years over five hundred such kohanga 
reo (‘language nests’) had sprung up throughout the country, and were continuing 
to operate without reliance on state support. The movement inspired adults as much 
as it influenced children. In 1985, a national hui (ceremonial gathering) called to 
review state educational policy went so far as to support a general demand to turn 
a fair share of state funds for education over to the Maori to run their own educational 
programme. Upon request from several primary and secondary schools during the 
1980s, the Ministry of Education sponsored a few pilot schemes for bilingual 
education, and there are now several such programmes operating more or less 
successfully. By 1991 the state had agreed to funda limited number of kura kaupapa, 
separate schools intended to follow up on the success of kKohanga reo in the teaching 
of primary and secondary school subjects exclusively in Maori. 

Maori language has become a pre-eminent symbol of the cultural Renaissance, 
perhaps paradoxically. By the 1960s it was widely assumed that the language would 
continue to decline, but its use on the marae and in ceremonial occasions continued 
to be highly valued. By the 1980s no more than 15 per cent of Maori spoke Maori 
as their mother tongue, and linguistic science suggests that recovery is highly unlikely 
once this incidence has dropped so low (Benton 1984). Nevertheless, the eventual 
effects of the Maori Renaissance on the future of Maori language may be 
considerable. Most government department names and many government circulars 
are now translated into Maori, and the national radio programme carries regular 
news in Maori language. Demands for a fair share of control over the media failed 
to achieve government backing for full control of a television channel and a case 
taken to the Privy Council was decided against. However, subsequent rulings in 
New Zealand have required government to ensure fair representation, and several 
television programmes, many new radio stations, and several local newspapers have 
been reserved to or taken over by Maori interests. Although most communication 
in these media continues to be in English, considerable Maori language is used and 
Maori culture is an express concern (and even required in cases of government 
sponsorship). Few Maori speak Maori as their mother tongue, but many have grown 
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up hearing the language at home. Given the maj or transformation of attitude toward 
the language, many are now consciously learning what they consider to be their 
‘mother tongue’ and furthermore teaching it to their children. 

Maori art has similarly been central in the Renaissance. In the late 1980s, Mobi] 
Oil sponsored the organisation of a spectacular collection of traditional Maori 
carvings and other artifacts loaned from many iwi, and an extended tour of the 
exhibit Je Maori through four major art museums of the U.S.A. A different group 
of Maori elders accompanied the exhibit in each city, presenting the treasures in 4 
dawn ritual of opening to the public and imparting an air of awe and sacredness. 
The spectacle caught the imagination of U.S. media and the public. By the time of 
the tnumphant return of Ze Maori to its home, New Zealand art museums were 
awaiting it with renewed interest, and many of the public had come to appreciate 
Maori culture in a new light. Television ads sponsored by Mobil Oil evoked a new 
pride, and New Zealanders thronged to the exhibitions for weeks in several successive 
locations throughout the country. Since 1990, another exhibit Te Waka Toi, this time 
of consciously contemporary Maori art sometimes political in its expression, has 
received invitations and appeared at several U.S. and Canadian museums. 

Although central features of the Renaissance are cultural, these may have political 
economic causes and results. Some job opportunities for Maori have opened up, at 
least in certain situations. By the late 1980s a protest within the Department of 
Social Welfare resulted in a review and a wider representation of Maori and Maori 
culture within this very large government ministry. Other government ministries 
are quietly making room for Maori as representatives of their culture — and for their 
own legitimation. Government and local by-laws have often come to require 
consultation with Maori advisory bodies or other representatives before establishing 
policy, although these positions are usually not salaried and the ‘consultation’ can 
be superficial or ignored. The same job and policy changes are taking place in 
private corporations, and some are Sponsoring scholarships earmarked for Maori at 
colleges and universities. 

Within the universities, lecturers are being sought to represent what is called 
the Maori perspective in some disciplines, and many other lecturers are integrating 
Maoni topics in their subjects. Maori Studies at Auckland has even sought to maintain 
control in some form and, more recently, to push along departments which they 
consider to be delinquent in their support of what are called ‘Treaty responsibilities - 
The latter are now also enshrined in the ‘mission statement’ required of all state 
enterprises. Although at primary and secondary levels there are still few qualified 
teachers who speak Maori, teacher training colleges have often instituted special 

Sections devoted to the recruitment and training of Maori teachers as well as the 
teaching of Maori subjects to all Students. At less privileged levels of society, city 
councils and other municipal organisations have sometimes funded the organisation 
of Maori work schemes and work trusts, police forces and health workers have 
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instituted training in cultural sensitivity, and gaols allow Maori culture competitions 
among inmates and special counselling from visiting Maori elders. 

These manifold developments in education, language, and the notion of Maori 
‘culture’ itself demonstrate a real ground-swell which cannot be trivialised as merely 
token or superficial. But one must nevertheless ask how deep do these changes go 
into the established structures of New Zealand political economy? Although the 
Maori Renaissance was probably born in Maori unemployment, many of its most 
jmpressive developments might be explicable in terms of demands and responses 
at relatively privileged levels of the society, perhaps leaving ordinary workaday and 
unemployed Maori largely unaffected. 

However, there have also been significant changes in law and politics that can 
be expected to have some economic effects. As had usually been the case in earlier 
Maori mobilisations, Maori land was early a central issue. Since 1891 the proportion 
of land still held by Maori had been reduced from 15 per cent to 5 per cent of the 
country, primarily through adverse legislation. In 1973 Matiu Rata, the first Maori 
Minister of Maori Affairs in years, introduced a discussion paper to Parliament 
which proposed reorganising Maori land tenure around kin groups, with the intention 
of retaining control and promoting beneficial use jointly for its owners. Although 
these goals had been pressed 1907-1934 by an earlier Maori parliamentarian, Apirana 
Ngata, Rata’s proposal was introduced against a tide of contrary legislation which 
since 1953 had encouraged and even enforced alienation of the remnants of Maori 
land. Rata’s proposal languished because his party failed to support it; the Labour 
Party was able largely to take for granted the solid support of the four Maon 
parliamentary seats, all of which it had gained in the 1930s Depression. 

In 1975 Maori (and Pakeha) leaders primed in the unsuccessful battle against 
the 1967 legislation organised Te Roopu o te Matakite (‘the foreseeing group’), a 
very large and successful protest march to Parliament in Wellington. The march 
began over 400 miles north and proceeded through rural areas and main cities of 
the North Island over a period of weeks, pressing the demand that ‘not one more 
inch of Maori land’ be alienated. Soon after the march arrived in Wellington and 
camped in front of Parliament, Matiu Rata resigned from the Labour Party and 
devoted himself to the difficult job of building an alternative to the entrenched bi- 
party system: the Mana Motuhake (‘independent mana’) party. Since then the party 
has grown slowly but steadily in strength, offering the only credible alternative in 
the 1990 election and leading a major dissident coalition for the 1993 election, in 
which its Vice President unseated a front bench Labour party leader for the Auckland 
electorate. Meanwhile, Rata and his iwi (‘tribe’) have quietly organised a land and 
farming federation of hapuu (‘subtribes’) and led the successful legal battle to regain 
control of a significant proportion of the national fisheries quotas. si 

Following upon the Land March in the mid-1970s were several militant 
occupations of blocks of land long the object of Maori grievances, most prominently 
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Bastion Point in Auckland and Raglan in the Waikato. A judicial venue for the 
review of Maori land grievances called the Waitangi Tribunal was established h 
1975 with far-reaching consequences. Initially its influence was limited only to 
grievances beginning since 1975, but the innovation of sittings on marae under 
local Maori protocol had the effect of opening up to public airing old scandals of 
Crown high-handedness, relentlessly remembered and petitioned against by local 
Maori but never settled. Most of these dated from long before 1975 and man 
began soon after the Treaty of Waitangi was signed in 1840. By the mid-1980s the 
first Maori, Eddie Durie, had been appointed Chief Judge of the Maori Land Court 
and took charge of the Tribunal, quietly and effectively opening up its procedures 
to ordinary Maori and festering grievances, and achieving an extension of its 
jurisdiction back to 1840. 

Durie’s manner has been unobtrusive and fair but persistent, and he has been largely 
successful in expanding the influence and dignity of the tribunal while fending off the 
predictable threats of backlash. Seats on the tribunal have been extended to eminent 
Pakeha as well as Maoni, while emphasising its concern only with grievances against 
Crown or publicly owned lands and its merely recommendatory powers. The Chief 
Judge has also been able to obtain the government support necessary for careful and 
independent historical research by both plaintiffs and the Tribunal staff. Since 1985 
the Tribunal has presented controversial but increasingly influential recommendations 
on several of the most sensitive of the hundreds of cases set before it. 

Another major factor in the relative political success of Maori legal initiatives 
has been the Maori Council, a national organisation of regional Maori interests 
dating from post-World War II legislation. The Council has usually been politically 
conservative due to domination of its leadership by successful Maori farmers (in 
New Zealand, farmers are the original basis of private wealth). However, the 
Auckland District Maori Council has been increasingly influential and progressive 
under the relatively radical leadership of University of Auckland staff, especially 
Professors Rangi Walker and Pat Hohepa. In the late 1980s, when it became apparent 
that the Government intended to sell off Crown or public lands as part of the Labour 
Party’s programme to privatise public assets in the name of the free market, the 
Maon Council protested the move in court and won a concession to sell off no land 
on which Maori grievances remain unresolved. 

The ruling had the effect of further strengthening the Waitangi Tribunal, whos¢ 
recommendations in such cases must be accepted by Government as compulsory 
rather than merely recommendatory. Nevertheless, the Government has undermined 
the stricture by authorising direct negotiations between private and Maori interests. 
and by giving legally fair warning of sale by public advertisement. As has often 
been the case in Maori land legislation, government has sought to acquit itself of 

any responsibility to identify grievances by leaving the burden to pursue them e 
the Maori themselves who (primarily because of the loss in question! ) lack the 
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resources to pursue or even identify their grievances 


they derive, and to organise politically on the basis of this identif; 
the economic costs of any Tecovery of control over the resources, 
A key legal issue which has motivated 


title, historically termed Native Title or customary title in New Zealand. Citing the 


property over their land until they voluntarily choose to sell it or until a representative 
parliament legislates otherwise. Although the protections of this legal status did not 
prevent the majority of Maori land from being lost through sale, confiscation, and 
individualisation of title, it prevailed against campaigns to ignore Native Title 
altogether until 1877, when the New Zealand courts declared the Treaty of Waitangi 
a legal nullity. By the 1930s virtually all such traditional tenure in land had been 
extinguished except for marae and papakainga (ceremonial yards and surrounding 
homesteads of kin groups), urupaa (graveyards), and waa tapu (special sites), and 
even here any right to prevail over Crown interests had been denied since 1909. 

However, in the early 1980s legal scholars began to explore the possibility that 
aboriginal title had never been properly extinguished in some domains of tenure, 
especially in littoral, marine, and subsurface mineral rights. The 1985 inaugural 
lecture of Professor Brookfield as Dean of the University of Auckland Law School 
(self-proclaimed a conservative) defended the principle that Maori aboriginal title 
underlay the constitutional law of New Zealand. In 1986 a clause in the Fisheries 
Act which assured that nothing in the act could be construed to contravene the 
Treaty of Waitangi was the basis for a court decision upholding the right of a Maori 
defendant to gather shellfish for use by his kin group. Since then, the pnnciple of 
aboriginal title has been of concern to negotiators as well as courts in efforts to 
Settle Maori fisheries claims. 

In 1990 a High Court decision criticised Government failure and, furthermore, 
avoidance to consult with the Tainui iwi before selling off Crown mineral rights = 
Waikato coal resources which could no longer be assumed to have oe . 
nights of the Tainui. As in the US., Canada and, most pai aon ae. a 
land and marine resources resting se pee: 2 mints Scie owners 
disturb supposedly quieted title. Major pater Seuee lacustrine, littoral, 
of land, urban and industrial developments, reclamation aly dad onlythe sovereign 
and marine resources, long arrogant in pee Bruits rest uneasily on 
power might compromise their absolute nights, 
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titles challengeable under the law of the land by those from whom they were 
originally procured, now often the poorest of the poor. 

A degree of political organisation at iwi levels and in urban contexts was 
prompted, primarily unintentionally, by a government plan in the late 1980s to 
devolve authority to ‘tribes’ and wind down the central influence of the Ministry of 
Maori Affairs. Although the rhetoric was liberal, the real intent was to trim the 
budget and integrate tribal organisation in the free market; the new government 
elected in 1990 promptly repealed the legislation but retained the free-market budget 
changes. Although the initiative had naively assumed far more established triba] 
organisation than was the case, the promotional blitz and possibility of funds 
mobilised many Maori organisations which were able to present themselves as 
‘tribal’. Funding is now even shorter than was probably the intention of the previous 
government, but the upshot of these policies is certainly levels of iwi organisation 
and political consciousness — as well as conflict in Maori society — which had not 
previously existed. 

One final initiative must be included among major legislative gains in the Maori 
Renaissance. In 1993 the Maori Affairs Bill 1984 was finally passed into legislation. 
This was the first major reform since 1909 of Maoni land legislation, a body of law 
notorious since early colonial days for its intricacy and ambiguity. Whereas most 
Maori land law has since the 1860s been biased toward individualisation of title 
and, ultimately, a choice between commercialisation or alienation, the new legislation 
encourages joint retention and utilisation by kin groups under a flexible array of 
trust or incorporation arrangements. 

The bill was drafted with considerable influence from Maori leaders, much 
reflecting the rising ideals of the Maori Renaissance. The emphasis upon retention 
of control by kin groups first appeared in a 1973 parliamentary discussion or ‘white 
paper’ sponsored by Matiu Rata, then Minister of Maori Affairs. This initiative 
languished through the 1975 Land March and Rata’s bolt from the Labour Party, 
but the principles were given new life by Judge Eddie Durie’s 1980 critique of the 
Maori Land Court, over which he was soon to preside as Chief Judge. The first 
revision of the Maori Affairs Act 1953 in 1981 was met by a protest paper from the 
Auckland District Maori Council (dubbed ‘the brown paper’) under Ranginul 
Walker’s leadership. The brown paper lay down what it called philosophical principles 
which any bill would have to meet if it was to have the Council’s support. This was 
followed by three years of negotiations between drafters of the 1984 Maori Affairs 
Bill and the divergent interests of a few influential iwi, apparently with Durie’s and 
the Auckland Maori Council’s quiet influences kept behind the scenes. The result 
was a compromise between trust and incorporation alternatives, but this represented 
divergent Maon interests rather than, as in years past, the imposition of commercial 
interests on Maori hopes. 

Have such legislative reforms in the Maori Renaissance had significant econom¢ 
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support of kinspersons relied upon, an 
1994; Rata 1996a). 


The political mobilisation of kingroups occasioned by the ‘devolution’ of 
government agencies, the redress of land claims promised by the Waitangi Tribunal 
and the accommodation of kingroup needs under the new land trust and incorporation 
legislation might be thought to offer Opportunities and resources for these initiatives. 
Through the 1980s and peaking in 1991 new rural housing policies inspired by the 
ideals of the Maori Renaissance were initiated to redress past neglect (Davey and 
Kearns 1994). These offered sources of finance which would circumvent multiple 
ownership and enable building on papakainga or customary land. 

However, by 1992 policies and support were being withdrawn as government 
pursued further deregulation and free-market ideology, and the possibility of 
increasing the few hundred houses which had been established under these schemes 
began again to fade (Davey and Kearns 1994). A statistical study showed that despite 
the earlier progressive policies the position of Maori in Northland housing had 
become steadily more disadvantaged in ownership, mortgage, rental, and standard 
of living (Murphy and Urlich-Cloher 1995). Rata describes one such case of 
‘retribalisation’, homesteading, and marine farming which confronted increasingly 
destructive effects of external regulation and internal exploitation between members 
who developed divergent social class statuses as employers and workers (Rata 1996a: 
1996c). I know of another in a different part of the North Island where a promising 
bloom of return homesteading followed by this policy of deregulation has brought 
increased welfare dependency, derelict housing, gang conflict, criminal terrorisation, 
and police opportunism in an already strained community. : 

It appears that the Renaissance, good will, optimistic initiatives, and momentarily 
favourable legislation and policies, even altogether, cannot easily reverse the 
entrenched economic results of a history of exploitation and resource loss. 

The Maori struggle to regain control over their fisheries rights suggests how 
this economic stultification (or subversion) of the Renaissance works at government 
and corporate levels. By 1988 a series of the Tribunal’s recommendations focusing 
increasingly on fisheries rights made it clear that the Crown's recent Manone. 
of the nation’s fisheries resources into privately controlled property rights (ITQs: 
individually transferable quotas) in accord with its free market policy basa 
provisions of the Treaty and would not stand up in court (Levine 1989). se 
participation by Maori in commercial and even recreational fishing had es 
marginalised by relative lack of capital resources, and the quota system ran et 

eee air st Maori — out 
all small and under-capitalised commercial fishers — and hence mo Maeeine 
of the business. Led by Matiu Rata, the Maori argued that all fisheries rights 
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been reserved to them by the Treaty and never extinguished, but that in a spirit of 
partnership they were willing to allow the Crown to retain 50 per cent of the right, 
which had been taken from the Maori. The resulting outcry by establisheq 
commercial and sports fisheries interests and tense negotiations with proliferating 
Maori interests continued through a change of government. 

In 1989 the Labour government averted the legal crisis by creating a Maori Fisheries 
Commission holding 10 per cent of the allowable commercial catch and $10 million in 
cash to facilitate the re-entry of Maori into the fishing business. In 1992 the National 
government redefined the 10 per cent already allocated to the Commission as ‘tribal’ 
interests and, in order similarly to extinguish the (undetermined) commercial interests 
of all individual Maori gave the Commission an additional $150 million earmarked as 
a half share of the Sealord corporation owned by Brierleys, one of the dominant 
transnationals of the country. The government’s policy was clearly to settle Maori 
fisheries claims, but in the hands of Maoni organisations which would operate as 
capitalist corporations in the free-market ideology. 

The ensuing negotiations over how all Maori were to share the quota, corporate 
shares, and assets have been dominated by the Commission and its government 
appointees. There have been protests from unrepresented Maori in marginalised 
sub-tribes or organised as urban (as distinct from ‘iwi’ or tribal) authorities since 
early in the struggle, escalated into legal suits to the Privy Council. The Ngai Tahu, 
drawing on a higher proportion of middle-class members and speaking for the South 
Island hapuu and thus a disproportionately large share of the national fisheries, 
have dominated negotiations and displaced the influence of Muriwhenua of North 
Auckland, who in 1986 led by Matiu Rata had initiated the early and victorious 
claims. Maori humour sometimes alleviated rising bitterness: it was said that 
landlocked Tuhoe offered to supply the chips to go with Ngai Tahu’s fish. 

It can be foreseen that regardless of some efforts to return control of a fair share 
of fisheries equally to all Maori, little of the resource itself will be returned and 
most of the ‘quota’ and other ‘assets’ — predefined as capital in a capitalist market 
and corporate structure — will pass from control by a non-Maori elite to control by 
a Maori elite (also see Rata 1996c). As has been shown in fisheries settlements 
among American Indians, the structure of the settlement itself creates class 
differences which fit the indigenous people more closely into the capitalist structure 
of the society (still primarily as a working and unemployed class) while it neutralises 
the ethnic solidarity which forced the settlement (Boxberger 1989). The domination 
of the government through the Maori Fisheries Commission has predetermined 

that the new share of wealth will go to ‘tribes’ which are, in effect, capitalist 
corporations run by a managerial Maori elite. Maori tribes will themselves become 
increasingly hierarchised in accord with the social system of the country, both 
internally and among themselves. The government’s acquiescence to the legal 
inevitability was at little cost and no fundamental change to the established economy. 
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3 The other side of Maori culture: 
Regardless of the substantial ERR a whole way of struggle 
Maori Renaissance it is likely that it ee and political gains of the 
certain that the majority of Maori remain se a lasting economic effect. It is 
enjoy only its most intangible benefits: cultural a ee of this ‘rebirth’, able to 
to have become independent of the deterioratin = spintual values which appear 
continue to live. There is ironic truth in the ae a reality in which they must 
as the change is likely to be primarily Aes fe " eens Maoni, insofar 
bitter irony in turn forces us to ask how it is a nae et or spiritual. This 
enthusiasms of the Renaissance effectively obscure th cultural appearances and 
Maori life. The image of Maori culture as ‘a whole wa f nie sant of most 
an ideology in the sense of a solution in the mind to a is a ee geo 
unresolved in practical reality (Larrain 1983). ee ee 
gee Be rie Renaissance eet es how this has come about. The 
Pp concept of Maori ‘culture’ as ‘a whole way of life’ i 
the 1920s — when the Maori were loosing control of the last remn onan Ze 
resources for living. This in turn must be understood in the context tu a a 
history of New Zealand. The Renaissance is only the most ie 
ee teens aa ; S recent of a history of 
precipitated by conflicts of interest between Maon and Pakeha. So 

of these confrontations have been successful for the Maori, but in the long me - 
results have tended to deprive the majority of them of the political economic 
resources necessary to control their own culture as ‘a whole way of life’. Thus the 
confrontations continue to recur, Indeed, in the history of colonisation and the 
continuing post-colonial struggle for a measure of independence, societies which 
have retained control of ‘a whole way of life’ are nonexistent. From this perspective 
Maori culture is more clearly — and much less patronisingly — seen as ‘a whole au 
of struggle’ rather than as a whole way of life.’ 

: The notion of ‘struggle’ is also meant to remind us that colonisation is never a 
simple story-line of capitalist triumph and victimisation. As whole ways of struggle, 
colonised cultures have made and continue to make history. The colonised are never 
passive, and capitalism must always respond to them. The history of the Maori 1s an 
important example of the strikingly uneven development or differentiation of 
capitalism (Wolf 1982:298ff). Maori culture as a whole way of struggle immediately 
reflects the conflicts of opposed interests in the wider New Zealand society, of 
which Maori interests have been an important political and economic factor 
(sometimes the controlling one) for over two centuries. In 1840 at the signing of the 
Treaty of Waitangi with the British Crown, a Northland rangatira (‘chief’) famously 
remarked that only ‘the shadow of the land will go to him [the Governor] but the 


substance will remain with us’ — but within a year had bitterly to admut the reverse 


was the case. What Walker (1990) describes as ka whawhai tonu matou (we will 


‘struggle without end’) had begun, and it has been carried on ever since. 
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Against rising odds, the Maori were able to retain most of their land and remaineg 
the majority population until the 1860s land wars. Large kin groups furthermore 
maintained control over the social relations of agricultural production IN some of 
the most productive regions of New Zealand until the late 1850s, including supply 
of most settlements and considerable mercantile control including coastal and evey 
overseas shipping, often in vessels which Maori themselves owned. Even after 
control over these social relations was lost, most kin groups maintained contro] 
over the key productive force of land in those regions themselves until the 
confiscations of Native Land by the Crown enforced by the wars of the 1860s. As 
recent revisionist history has made clear, this defeat was not unambiguous. Uprisings 
continued and the government was forced to proceed gingerly. The highly productive 
agricultural region of the King Country held out against settler and Crown land 
interests for nearly two more decades until the 1880s. 

Since 1840 the patient but persistent goal of capital accumulation under Crown 
and later state authority has been the legal extinguishment of Native Title and the 
commercialisation of Maori land. Nevertheless, largely because of equally persistent 
Maori struggle and resistance, 15 per cent of the total land (albeit usually relatively 
unproductive) remained under Maoni control as late as 1891, and almost 5 per cent still 
does. Grudging government response to persistent grievances since the land wars has 
resulted in repeated if token monetary compensations which since the 1920s have 
been the foundation for the organisation of most Tribal Trust Boards. In 1975 the 
Waitangi Tribunal was established in an effort to settle land grievances, and its 
Jurisdiction soon had to be extended back to 1840. Despite threats of a moratorium 
and the steady work of the Tribunal the number of claims submitted grew to over three 
hundred and sixty by mid-1993 (Ward 1993:187) and by 1997 was over six hundred, 
with more than two hundred cases decided or under investigation. 

Although it is not widely recognised, colonial policies sought to accumulate 
capital through the control of Maori labour as well as land. The enclosure of peasant 
land and creation of a landless proletariat in Britain was sometimes a conscious 
model. Earliest policies in New Zealand explicitly intended to encourage or coerce 
most Maori — excepting a presumed chiefly nobility — into a working class or 
peasantry by declaring all ‘waste’ Native Land for the Crown. In 1847 Governor 
Grey’s vigorous defence of the Treaty of Waitangi to prevent this was successful 
only because he then threw the full influence of the Crown into purchase campaigns 
and, eventually, into strategies to validate illegal leaseholds. By the 1860s the goal 
of civilising the Maori by rendering most of them landless sellers of their labour 
motivated legislation opening Maori land up directly to commercial interests, 
subverting the explicit intentions of the Treaty which the Crown had repeatedly 
reaffirmed since 1847. Cooperative Maori leaders, on the other hand, were 
encouraged and 1865-73 even legislatively coerced to segregate themselves as 4 

landed nobility retaining exclusive and alienable title to the remaining land of their 
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kin group. Even before the Treaty of Waitangi te tino ran gatiratanga, often translated 


as ‘full chieftainship’, had acquired €quivocal implications not of a whole way of 
life, but of e whole way of struggle being forced into the shape of British social] 
classes. ‘Civilisation’ actually meant Capitalism. 

Already by the 185 Os these policies and especially the policy of involving Maori 
in public work projects had produced sectors of independent wage-seekers and 
entrepreneurs 1n the midst of Maori communities consolidated on a kinship basis 
of production (Watson and Patterson 1985). This erosion of solidarity increased 
rapidly after the land wars and the establishment of the Native Land Court, which 
in its first five years was successful in alienating as much land as had been done in 
over twenty years of Crown purchases in the North Island. Post-war pacification 
policies were focused on the development of Maori wage labour: by the 1870-80s 
Maori labour recruitment was the primary basis of extensive public works in roads, 
bridges, railways, telegraph lines, and bush clearing for settlement and agriculture. 
Cheap Maori labour augmented the windfall Vogel loans while serving to calm the 
enduring hostilities and distrust of war. 

When after the turn of the century the Maori population began to grow but 90 
per cent of the land had been lost, the state took note of Maori restiveness and 
again encouraged their integration into the labour force. Until World War II, policies 
were devoted to development of agricultural schemes on the basis of Maori labour, 
but thereafter policies and rural recessions prompted and often sponsored migration 
to timber, meat processing, mining, and manufacturing centres where Maori labour 
became an important basis of the industrialisation of New Zealand. Although other 
policy motives were often involved, the lower wages offered to Maori and the 
resulting effect on other wages has probably always been an important factor 
(Macrae 1975; Barber 1986). Contrary to the persistent romantic assumption that 
the Maori were a ‘rural’ people until the 1950s and continue to live in ‘two worlds’, 
already by the 1850s many were an integral part of an ethnically segmented national 
labour market and probably all Maori communities were at least indirectly 
influenced (Webster n.d. [1997]). 

The ideological notion of Maori culture as a whole way of life tends to obscure 
a history of fundamental conflicting interests such as those outlined above. Specific 
conflicts are rarely reducible to so-called racial or even ethnic interests. It is often 
misleading to preconceive the history of struggle as between Maori and Pakeha, 
insofar as an empirical enquiry usually reveals more fundamental forces which cut 
across these facile ethnic categories (Mihaka 1989:47-48). Maori culture as a os 
way of struggle has always involved some ‘Pakeha’ on its side and some ‘Maori 
among its enemy. 

The notion of Maoritanga or ‘Maoriness’ prevalent in the early Maori 
Renaissance probably has its roots in the 1920s in a situation J will bes m 
Chapter three. At that time, a few leading anthropologists and administrators (Maori 
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as well as Pakeha) began to conceptualise what was at called “culture-form’ and 
recommend it to the Maori in terms of ‘race-pride Many Maori were pmong a 
growing transient unemployed, and involved in militant wings of the shearers union 
or a charismatic church movement which rejected traditional authority ang 
emphasised the rights of Maori as workers. Mutually influenced by the romantic 
notion of cultural relativity and administrative urgencies, these authorities developed 
an idealisation of Maori culture against what they saw as its ‘degeneration’ into 
working-class habits. Maoritanga thus began in the 1920s as a less threatening 
alternative to Maori culture as a whole way of struggle. It was also already ideological 
in the sense that it was a solution in the mind to social contradictions which remained 
unresolved in society. 

Other roots of the ideological preconception of Maori culture are more recent, and 
will be examined in Chapters four and six. The contemporary generation of scholars 
of Maori culture in charge of Maori Studies departments throughout New Zealand 
universities are themselves Maori, a result and cause of the early Maori Renaissance. 
The conception of Maori culture assumed by most of them and their Pakeha colleagues 
has a common foundation: the vision of Maoritanga developed in reaction to Maori 
unrest in the 1920s and carried into practice by Apirana Ngata through the 1940s; the 
charismatic teaching of Professor of Social Anthropology Ralph Piddington at 
University of Auckland 1950-71; and the political and ideological struggles of the 
Maori Renaissance which included the establishment of several Maori Studies 
departments in the 1970-80s. Many of these academic leaders also gained their PhDs 
in cultural anthropology in the U.S.A., where Professor Piddington’s functionalist and 
ahistorical understanding of culture in now old-fashioned terms of primitive or tribal 
societies was reinforced by symbolic or meanings-based approaches to culture popular 
in the U.S.. Led by these spokespersons (Maori and Pakeha), the apparently radical but 
fundamentally unthreatening appeal of the traditionalist image of Maori culture as a 
pee way = life has been most ready to hand in the urgencies and opportunities of 

e Maori Renaissance. 

Meanwhile, the predicament of Maori society has been much harder to change 
than the conception of Maori culture. Since the recession of the late 1960s which 
marked the beginning of the Maori Renaissance, the Maori have continued to be at 
the brunt of steadily and sometimes rapidly rising unemployment, impoverishment, 
and sometimes reactionary law enforcement. Census data and other government 
ee indicate that in terms of employment, income, child health, education, and 
justice, the actual social conditions accompanying the Maori Seas’ Ree 
gravely disadvantaged the Maori. Relative to Pakeha. in 1990 they were no better 
off than in the 1970s, and often they were worse off (Sis * 
190eenaine oe ' sons 1990;1993). By late 

gures indicated that in the last ten years, the proporti f Maoni in 
the poorest 20 per cent of the nati 0 ose 
proportion of Pak national population had almost tripled, while the 

’ of Pakeha among the poor had decreased by about one-quarter. Since 
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the mid-1980s, the public policy of promoting Maori culture in order to reduce 
social inequalities has been displaced by a more cynical policy of fostering the 
token appearances of a bicultural society and a small but upwardly mobile Maori 
middle class (Sissons 1990,1993; Barber 1989: Kelsey 1989). 

Taking mental health as an example, the rate of readmission of Maori to 
psychiatric hospitals and wards during 1981-90 increased a startling 40 per cent for 
Maori while it decreased almost 25 per cent for Pakeha, paralleling the ethnic 
divergence by 1993 in the poorest 20 per cent of the national population. The import 
of the readmission figures might be somewhat ameliorated by the facts that first 
admission rates were much less disproportionate, and the 1980s deinstitu- 


tionalisation of mental care and replacement by community services had tended to _ 


leave Maori behind in these institutions (Te Puni Kokiri 1993:11-1 Did): 
Nevertheless, Maori are increasingly being referred to psychiatric hospitals either 
by the courts under the Criminal Justice Act 1985 or by medical authorities under 
the Mental Health Compulsory Assessment and Treatment Act 1992; paralleling 
the striking disproportion of Maori in the gaols, more than half of the persons 
placed in these hospitals by the courts are Maori. 

While the Te Puni Kokiri report focuses on the need for culturally appropriate 
identification and treatment (as well as better research, information, and funding), 
the concurrence of the rapidly rising incidence of psychosis among Maori and the 
Maori Renaissance needs further explanation. It is plausible that the double bind 
between a cultural renaissance and declining social and economic welfare sometimes 
results in schizophrenia and alcohol and drug disorders (the preponderant diagnoses) 
among Maori. It is also plausible that the state, albeit through crisis management 
rather than malice, sometimes finds it necessary to resort to force to maintain the 
appearances of the Maori Renaissance. The use of psychiatric diagnosis as a form 
of discipline and punishment of restive or threatening minorities is well documented 
in European history. 

Where does the situation of the Maori fit into contemporary social class relations? 
In some ways, Maori are the most staunch or self-aware sector of the New Zealand 
working classes, usually quiescent or unaware since the 1950s and decimated in 
most industries since the Employment Contracts Act of the early 1990s. If we put 
aside the 3-5 per cent of the Maori who have broken into the middle class, the 
cultural difference of the Maori working class often manifests itself in council 
workers, road and shearing gangs, and certain other industries locally such as 
meatworkers and longshoremen. But this proletariat blends with the Maon under- 
and unemployed in the shapeless and sometimes threatening forms characteristic 
of a lumpenproletariat: street kids, prostitutes, and motorcycle gangs are the most 
obvious examples, made more visible through the media (and assumed to be more 
ethnically homogeneous than they really are). Maori men and women are ahs 
distinguishable by their dress styles from other Polynesians who have immigrate 
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land. These people often spurn the symbols of middle-class aspiratioy 
a aS : king-class, especially among the young. 
and instead defiantly appear as rural working , ‘sc cae g 
ifest in many other ways. As I mentioned earlier, althoug} 
This defiance is mani ee ei 20 per com 
hance that Maori language 1S r “ 3 
2 Ge ae ther tongue. Although the proportion might actually 
Lean Seat ne 6 Pet cally predictable) decreasing, the 1996 cengyg 
coe = 6 percent of the Maori in Auckland city speak only one language 
(Statistics 1996), in virtually all cases English. In my experience, — eens 
Maori find it embarrassing or offensive to be addressed or greeted in Maori. Their 
reaction is sometimes derisive or aggressive. This is one of many sore-points between 
Maori working- and unemployed class and aspiring Maori middle class and elite. 
The irony and pain is felt on both sides of the tracks: in the early 1980s I responded 
to Professor Sir Hugh Kawharu’s sanguine image of Maori culture with a description 
of disparaging or hostile reactions by Maori to the use of Maori language, and his 
acknowledgement was a wince of pain which I knew he sincerely felt. sae 

Recent census data reveals that even after twenty years of rising ethnic solidarity 
and a sense of personal identity among many Maoni, about 25 per cent of those 
living in the major urban areas do not identify their iwi (‘tribal’) affiliation 
(Government Statistician 1990). Although it remains an open question what 
proportion of these actually do not know their iwi affiliation, the Maori urban 
authorities contesting the ‘tribal’ allocation of fisheries assets assert that it is the 
great majority of them, and my own limited experience confirms this. Most of 
these would furthermore not know the region from which their parents or 
grandparents immigrated because knowledge as well as contact with it have been 
lost. I know Maori who furthermore do not want to know these things. Along with 
this sometimes defiant ignorance of roots, one also encounters a flat denial of any 
knowledge whatsoever of Maori culture. Some Maori who grew up in the city in 
the 1950-60s can recount how they were discouraged or even punished by their 
parents if they showed interest in Maori culture or language. 

Unfortunately, the disparity between this under- or other side of Maori culture 
and Maori culture seen more idealistically as a whole way of life is the focus of 
emerging class conflict among Maori themselves. In the context of the Renaissance, 
this struggle is often for access to jobs and career Opportunities but also simply for 
social respect. Many of the opportunities for upward social mobility require some 
degree of knowledge of traditional Maori culture, and thus discriminate against 
this other side of Maori culture stigmatised as culturally ignorant, whether rural or 
urban. Maori applying for Maori Education scholarships must be able to cite their 
whakapapa or genealogy. Maori students at Auckland and elsewhere are sometimes 
required to know their tribal origin and marae affiliation to qualify for certain 
programmes, and a few are known to have fabricated this. Ability in Maori language 
can give a Maori the edge in some new jobs such as in the media. More recently, 
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known ‘tribal’ affiliation is required for participation in fisheries or other claims 
settlement benefits or allocations. Privileged Maori (including some Pakeha!) who 
know ‘authentic’ Maori culture and language — often because they enjoy middle- 
class advantages — sometimes nighteously enforce such exclusionary criteria. 

While a presumably expert definition of Maori culture is thus formulated and 

wielded by those influential in the Renaissance, counter-attack by Maori who see 

themselves as working class or otherwise disenfranchised has escalated. Early in 

the 1970s I heard denigration of Maori who put on airs, were out of place ina 

public bar, or purified their Maori language of colloquialisms and anglicised 

pronunciations. Now in the throes of the Renaissance, one may witness public attacks 

between Maori university staff members which attempt to reserve a purer Maoriness 
to rural upbringing and even to darker skin. Waitangi Tribunal hearings since the 
late 1980s witness contending claims between kingroups and persons seeking to 
represent them which suggest such internal class conflicts behind differences which 
cannot be seen as ‘traditional’ (Ward 1993:200). Most recently, Urban Maori 
Authorities rejecting iwi affiliation confront iwi authorities selected by the Maori 
Fisheries Commission for allocations of those assets, and each attempt to recruit 
new members. Although such conflicts are often resolved by ethnic solidarity which 
can override class interests, they also often reveal naked power and authority in the 
struggle between Maori who have regained some control over the resources for 
living and those who have not. 

The ideological relationship in the Renaissance between cultural well-being 
and material impoverishment can be quite direct. For instance, it is widely believed 
by Maori and Pakeha alike that Maori are more caring and therefore take better 
care of their old people. In one region Maori (women) recently found that for this 
reason welfare funds were not being granted to them in fair proportion compared to 
Pakeha. Meanwhile, indigent Maori elders were neglected in Maori communities 
which were themselves riven by unemployment, poor health, and inadequate housing. 
The strength of the cultural ideal was sufficient to rationalise and perpetuate the 
injustice but not sufficient, of course, for Maori to realise the ideal in real life. 
Similarly in the 1930s Depression, while the dole was granted to Pakeha it was 
withheld from Maori in the belief (reassured by Maori cabinet member Apirana 
Ngata) that the Maori could live off the land. However, at that time most Maori land 
had long since been alienated, the Maori population was rapidly growing, and many 
individuals and whole families were on the road seeking work at wages unacceptable 
to other New Zealanders. 

It is increasingly clear that the over-riding concern of the state ida since 1984 
the ‘business round table’ which has been a leading influence in government policy) 
is to integrate the Maori more efficiently into the established social class hierarchy 
~ either the workforce or private ownership of production — and meanwhile to manage 
social or economic crises in ways which deflect public criticism (Barber 1989; 
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Rata 1996c). Yet since the Renaissance this policy goal can no longer publicly be 
seen to threaten the integrity of Maori culture itself. Thus the state has an interest in 
promoting the harmonious cultural appearances of the Maori Renaissance whether 
or not it allocates resources to give those appearances substance. These cultural 
appearances not only ideologically conceal the widening class differences among 
Maori themselves, they also conceal the history of bitter struggle between Maor; 
and Pakeha which is rooted in the same political economic causes. 

But if the predominant definition of Maori culture excludes such fundamenta] 
historical aspects of Maori experience, it excludes most Maori too. Close beneath 
the ideology of Maori culture as a whole way of life lies a working class or 
lumpenproletariat form of Maori behaviour and symbolism sometimes defiant in 
its very rejection of Maori culture as a whole way of life, and just beneath this lies 
an indelible sense of social and cultural loss; it is these restive layers which constitute 
contemporary Maori culture as a whole way of struggle. Although not all Maori 
would be aware of it (and many in the Renaissance would feel it as a primordial 
identity more on the order of blood than history) underlying these subterranean 
layers is furthermore the whole way of struggle of their ancestors, consciously or 
not, a concrete history lived daily in the present. 


4 Conclusion 

Although contemporary Maori culture is indelibly a whole way of struggle, it 
must be admitted that it is also in many ways a whole way of life. To focus on one 
example: hui, the wide variety of Maori ritual gatherings (e.g., Salmond 1975), are 
palpably a celebration of its ‘wholeness’ as a ‘way’ of life. The spontaneous drama 
of a tangi or funeral leaves an outsider in no doubt that there is a whole way of life 
going on of which he or she has been ignorant. It is said that ‘a Maori might be just 
an ordinary bloke; but when he dies, he is a king’. Truly, a tangi reaches out in 
every direction and dimension, enfolding your loneliness and terror in warmth and 
compassion, bathing you in tears and mucus as though reborn: it reaches out in 
time, from the retold circumstances of death (‘she was working in the garden’), to 
the second gathering of the bereaved a year or so later to unveil the tombstone, to 
the gathering together of spirits of the recently dead with their keening kin at many 
other hui for years to come; a tangi reaches out in every direction: in space, from 
the nearby hill which was named by your ancestor generations ago and mentioned 
in every speech since, to distant bays and across oceans; it stretches through time 
and space in links of birth, adoption, names and nicknames, marriage, and bunal, 
from the names in the cemetery to those of visitors from however far they might 
come, and on through unborn generations to come; it stretches between hapuu, 
proud descendants of ancestors of various grandparents who now come grandly to 
contest the right to claim your cold body in their name and to cradle you and place 
you in their tapu land with their people; it stretches, moreover, from mythical figures 


/ 
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to stories of battles and finally to the private words late at night between the corpse 
and a kinsperson left behind, standing alone before the coffin in the darkness, 
discussing things which could not be discussed in life. 

These are some of the surfaces of the whole way of life glimpsed in a tangi, one 
small part of Maori culture. But beneath these surfaces one gets closer to the ordinary 
reality of a whole way of struggle: the telephone calls to kin and friends all over the 
country and across oceans, and the arrangement of cars and buses; their arrival at all 
hours from long distances, quick young bodies serving food, the greasy floors of the 
kitchen behind the dining hall and pots of leftovers for the crews; the arrival of trucks 
with mattresses from the neighbouring marae, the flash and hiss of knives on steel and 
cutting up of pigs and steers for the earth oven; a game of cards late at night in the 
kitchen while others slip off to sleep, early morning hours around the blazing fire 
sipping beer, digging the grave together at dawn: fresh eel drying on the fencewire, 
baskets of watercress and mussels, sacks of potatoes from the town, an envelope of 
cash collected on the bus and laid down on the marae in the driving rain. Old familiar 
faces at the gate, in the photos by the casket and on the meeting-house walls. 

But beneath this surface still are those who pass by the marae but will not stop, 
those who stay in their homes or go back to the hotel bar, those in the towns and 
cities or on the streets, who are too proud, frustrated, or angry to come, or who have 
no car or money for petrol or bus fare or know no kin any more, who are too tired, 
whose parents no longer care or can’t be found, all those in the gaols, those already 
buried alone in ordinary cemeteries far from their kin, those who find out too late 
and those who will never know. 

But all this is a kind of wholeness, and this is after all a way to live, if not a way 
of life: those not there are the reason the others are there. Still further beneath these 
surfaces is a specific history which has led to this whole way to live. 

A whole way of life is ephemeral, and in the last analysis sustained only by the 
momentum of its history — which is always a whole way of struggle. Dun Mihaka’s 
eulogy Ki te whei-ao...ki te ao marama (‘into struggle...into enlightenment’) 
confronts the platitudes of Maori culture and puts the real whole in fuller perspective. 
He describes several tangi by way of recounting his personal biographical journey 
from an innocent to a critically progressive view of contemporary Maori culture. 
Mihaka is what Gramsci would call an organic intellectual who as a young man 
experienced major components of contemporary Maori society: rural working class 
upbringing, gaol, and 1970s radicalism. Less typically, he speaks Maori natively 
and moves easily among Marxist intellectuals. Mihaka is sceptical of key aspects 
of assumed Maori culture, instead advocating critical and imaginative reason as a 
guide to a more radical and progressive Maori and New Zealand society: 


Liberals and Pakeha bleeding hearts club and unimaginative darkies both claim that the Maori 
way of doing things, the way they conduct hui gatherings and the like on the marae, is as 
perfect an example of democracy in action as anything we are likely to get anywhere in this 
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th any experience of these gatherings can see at a glance that this 
is just not the case.... Yet in making this point it must be said that while the institutions of 
kaumatuatanga [leadership by elders], tuakanatanga [leadership by first-born kin lines], tama 
ngakau marietanga [forgiveness], ki a tau te rangimarietanga [pacifism] and other crippling 
customs and ritual are in fact contradictions against the interests of the people, they are essen. 
tially non-antagonistic and if handled properly can be resolved peacefully. In other words, as 
ideological contradictions they must be resolved by discussion, criticism, persuasion and edp- 
cation (Mihaka 1989:93-4; my translation). 


day and age. But anybody wi 


Mihaka is also critical of the easy but false and often opportunist radicalism of 
essentialising Maori and Pakeha cultures as different, and as good and bad: 


There are of course other reasons why I disagree with our New Zealand situation being di- 
vided into a Pakeha world/Maori world dispute. More emphasis for instance should be placed 
on analysing race relations from a socio-economic class point of view, rather than one’s class 
position from a racial one. If we were able to do this consistently, it would increase the chances 
that people would stop using such shallow definitions as ‘Pakeha law’, ‘Pakeha institution’, 
‘Pakeha parliament,’ etc., to make a point. At the same time it may cause many Maori aca- 

_demics to cease trying to justify their stake in the so-called “Pakeha system’ by bullshitting 
about the moral and spiritual pre-eminence of things Maoni, over things Pakeha (Mihaka 
1989:47-8). 


The contradictory and sometimes ideological relationship between prevailing 
definitions of Maori culture and the realities of Maori society has developed 
historically. If a better understanding of contemporary Maori society is to be 
achieved, Maori culture must not be understood abstractly in the Romantic tradition 
as ‘a whole way of life’ somehow unique, integral, harmonious, and Other than that 
supposedly led by European societies. This preconception sometimes obscures and 
is even a mystification of the other side of Maori culture as it is lived, more or less 
consciously by most Maori in their daily lives. Their experience is concrete and 
immediate, yet tends to reveal a history demanding resolution: A woman sens¢s 4 
certain continuity between the petitions to parliament about ancestral land she knows 
her father’s mother submitted in years past, and the threat to her job if she attends 
the funerals of too many kin back home; anger, not edification, surges from a grasp 
of this continuity. Again: on a return to his rural home a man stops to pick the 
blackberries at one remembered place along the side of the road, and later expresses 
appreciation of the wild fruit to young cousins at the hotel bar along the way; their 
response: “we don’t eat them; you know that red that comes out of them? ... that’s 
the blood of our ancestors!’ Like a bolt of lightning he realises that those blackbernes 
grow on land confiscated from them as rebels one hundred and thirty years 28° - 
and that whereas he was forgetting that, his little cousins weren’t. A vague but lived 
history is drawn with a gasp into the vacuum of idealised culture, giving it substan® 
direction, and (most materially!) reason. 

The other side of Maori culture is all around us, and just as familiar 4S the 
lumpenproletariat of every city; far from uniqueness, harmony, and wholeness * 
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paged aia sic New Zealand history and present 
insistent assertion of ignorance of eas ace eae pease oC 
RP aneicts, cumboots. and acda re — ‘I never learned any of that’; 

Mocs sweat of forestry, shearing, and 
slaughterhouse eangs, two street maintenance workers leaning on shovels and 
watching a third dig around a water main; young unemployed eyes gazing 
expressionlessly from under a baggy stocking cap; battered women coven 
staunch in standing up for their men; chain-smoking unto death; defiantly sprawling 
graffiti asserting that “Maoridom is boredom’; street-kid ‘homies’ sleeping in dere 
buildings; the shapeless threat of a motorcycle gang in the park; Black Power living 
in the midst of a ‘traditional’ Maori community; a Maori haka or war dance done 
not by a rugby team, but by the inmates of a gaol; the laconic denial by an inmate 
tattooist that Maori motifs might be in need of the expert advice of Maori elders; 
every TV screen tuned in to a Maori motif flown on the spinnaker of the Bank of 
New Zealand yacht in the America’s Cup race; a jagged scar where a piece 1s torn 
from the sacrosanct carving in the Maori meeting-house of a university most Maon 
can never hope to enter. 

Few Maori benefiting from the Maori Renaissance are not painfully aware of this 
other side of Maori culture, and aware that regardless of their more privileged status 
and opportunities, it is their culture too. This is the knowledge which, because it arises 
from a shared material history, can restore that history to our present and thus reopen 
the future. Because that history and its bitter losses was also partly shared by ‘the other 
side’ of Pakeha culture, they will have allies in seeking that future. 


Chapter Two 
a 


Finding Maori culture on Easter Island 


In this essay I describe the joint effort of a small group of Maori and the Rapanui 
(Easter Islanders) to rediscover their culture and especially to ascertain their common 
ancestry, during a month-long ceremonial visit of the Maon to Easter Island in 1977. 
It depicts ethnographically the pathos and promise of the notion of Maori culture as a 
whole way of life in the early Maori Renaissance. Underneath the mutual hopes of 
distant Polynesian cousins to recover their lost culture from each other lies the realities 
of striking differences in colonial history and in the resulting societies. The ideal of a 
pan-Polynesian culture is nevertheless made to span this gulf. 

[ happened already to be visiting Easter Island with my family on our way from 
New Zealand to continue research in Peru, but I was not intending to do any 
anthropology or even much observation, and I had no idea that Maori were coming. 
We had been there for a month when the time came for their ceremonial arrival, and 
I was drafted as interpreter between the Rapanui and the Maori visitors. I was 
approached by the Rapanui mayor ostensibly because I spoke both English and 
enough Spanish to help, and probably because (unlike others in the local tourist 
business) I was not partisan in the small island society. It might have also been 
noted that I was an American with my whole family (including my wife Lois’s 
mother), living in New Zealand, an anthropologist, and even that I knew a little bit 
about Maori culture. Although Maori and Rapanui are closely related languages 
(most of the Polynesian terms I use in this essay are both Maori and Rapanui), it 
was recognised that they were not really mutually intelligible and that the visitors 
and their hosts would have to resort to interpretation between their non-indigenous 
or colonial languages: English and Spanish. I was reluctant to become involved in 
a situation which might take the anthropological method of participant observation 
too far for anyone’s comfort, but I did not really need much coaxing. 

Rapanui (Easter Island; Isla de Pascua) is a volcanic island, triangle- shaped 
and about twenty kilometres on each side, situated in the south central Pacific 
midway between Tahiti and Chile and about 4,000 kilometres from each. It is the 
easternmost Polynesian settlement, and geographically one of the most isolated 
islands in the world. However, one or two jet flights a week have landed there since 
1970 and tourism, which was central to the contemporary economy, might be said 
to have been important ever since explorers began to visit in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The mystique of the giant stone moai busts of ancestral f igures 
scattered across the island is inexhaustible. In 1977 there were about 2000 indigenous 
Rapanui or Polynesians and about 500 Chileans living on the island. Rapanui has 
been a colony of Chile since 1888. The development of underdevelopment and 
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poverty has been even greater than in most other Pacific colonies. It js now 
economically dependent upon Chile in many ways, and there is antipathy between 
the two ethnic categories. The Rapanui say that although their stomachs are in 
Chile, their hearts are in Tahiti. The visit of the Maori was now extending their 
hearts to New Zealand, beyond Tahiti to the other extremity of Polynesia. 

Easter Island has never really been isolated, but a Rapanui political movement 
which by 1964 had forced more favourable administration from Chile brought rapid 
development in its train. Earlier in the 1960s a U.S. airbase and space tracking 
station was established on the island, but was pulled out by the early 1970s (So it 
was said, much to the regret of Rapanui), leaving behind a reliable electricity and 
water system for Hangaroa, the only town on the island. In the early 1970s a well. 
equipped and staffed hospital and large and luxurious tourist hotel was built by the 
Chilean government. The hotel was not very successful, and some Rapanui families 
began to develop tourist accommodation and meals in their homes, aimed at tourists 
ranging from those with suitcases to those with backpacks. Also in the 1970s the 
population of resident Chileans began to grow, most coming to staff the growing 
administrative, technical, and military infrastructure. The Chileans often (but not 
always) brought with them an arrogant attitude toward the Rapanui ‘indios’ (Indians), 
but being on salaries inflated to attract them from the mainland, they also brought 
some second-hand prosperity to some Rapanui. 

The situation and incidents which I recount began in 1973 when a small group 
of Rapanui visited New Zealand in an airline-sponsored tourism promotion 
programme. Although at that time I spent a few moments interpreting for this group 
through Spanish (their second language) in a brief meeting at the University of 
Auckland, they apparently managed rudimentary communication with their Maori- 
speaking host. A few years later in 1976 a larger group of Rapanui returned for the 
South Pacific Festival of the Arts held at Rotorua, New Zealand. During this visit 
the Rapanui stayed at several Maori marae (ceremonial yards, usually with meeting- 
houses to host visitors) throughout New Zealand, assisted by a Spanish-speaking 
interpreter. More than hopes for a re-union of estranged Polynesian kinsmen were 
conceived on this visit; twins were born to a leading Maori and a Rapanui artist, and 
it was said that the iwi, the ‘bones’ of estranged but kindred peoples, had been 
brought back together again. 

A premonitory attraction between the two peoples crystallised when Mary, 4 
middle-aged Maori woman married to an immigrant Argentinian (Falkland Islander) 
in Auckland, witnessed one of the songs of the Rapanui group at an Auckland 
marae. Being familiar with Latin American culture and the Spanish language being 
used for interpretations, she took note of a particular ancestral name recounted in 
the Rapanui songs: Hotumatua, the name of one of her own Nga Puhi ancestors: 
Overcome with the significance of this aitua (‘omen’), and urged by the spint of 
her illustrious ancestors, Mary stepped out to join a welcome address given by 
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hosting Maori for the Rapanui visitors, a formal exchange usually restricted to 
male elders. Walking boldly up to the handsome male leader of the Rapanui artists’ 
group, Mary hung a Maori greenstone pendant around his neck. 

Thus perhaps a far-flung Polynesian teing and tuakana (junior and senior siblings 
or kinspersons) had rediscovered one another Mary was the direct descendant of 
Hoturoa, who twenty generations earlier had captained one of the first canoes of 
immigrants to New Zealand from the unknown homeland of Hawaiki. A few months 
before Hoturoa’s departure from Hawaiki, his older brother Hotumatua had 
disappeared while fishing offshore with his sister. The Rapanui had sung of Hotu 
Matu’a (the same name is pronounced with a glottal stop in Rapanui) as their own 
ancestor who, accompanied by his sister, left their unknown homeland of Hiva and 
discovered and settled Rapanui in the opposite corner of Polynesia. 

The dramatic public gift of the greenstone was reciprocated by an invitation 
from the Rapanui for Mary to visit Easter Island, and she began preparations 
immediately. Because of the momentousness of the visit and her own Status as an 
ariki wahine (“chieftainess’), she had to obtain the blessing of her elders. Special 
training was required in order for her to be protected in the spiritually dangerous 
role of emissary between what might prove to be long-estranged iwi, the descendants 
of Hoturoa and the descendants of Hotu Matu’a. Planning proceeded high enough 
among Maori authorities for other leaders to be considered, but Mary’s initiative 
won out. Through her efforts and the support of the Chilean Ambassador to New 
Zealand, round-trip fares were underwritten by New Zealand and Chilean airlines 
for four Maori to visit Rapanui for a month. 

Mary chose her entourage carefully on the model of a typical whaanau (‘extended 
family’ in Maori) to include a Maori elder, her uncle Kaimana aged about seventy; 
Isabel, an unmarried friend and co-worker in the New Zealand Post Office, about 
twenty-five years old; and Tina, a nine-year-old girl relative. Aside from Mary’s 
idealisms, the ‘whaanau’ turned out to be typical in many ways: only Kaimana 
spoke Maori fluently, while Mary spoke it only hesitantly, explaining that she had 
grown up in Auckland and was having to re-learn the language. Isabel and Tina 
spoke no Maori language at all, and professed ignorance of Maori culture. 
Throughout the month on Easter Island, Isabel (soon known by the Spanish nickname 
‘Chavela’), eligible and attractive, would have good-naturedly to fend off Rapanui 
Suitors and even Mary’s and Kaimana’s playful match-making plans. Tina became a 
Pretty, clever, and sparkling youth enchanting to the Rapanui, and attended the 
local school where my own two similarly aged boys struggled (less successfully) 
with Spanish. By the end of the Maori visit the island stood in awe of Kaimana, and 
was puzzled by Mary. Although in the opinion of some authorities this group might 
be seen as less than fully ‘Maori’, in its normality it bore a more profound authenticity 


even than the ancestral mission Mary had conceived. | 
Initial planning was carried out between the Chilean Ambassador and the Chilean 
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governor of Easter Island. Alberto, the capable administrative leader of the 197¢ 
Rapanui visit to New Zealand and the man upon whom Mary had placed the pendan; 
in recognition of a possible bond of kinship, was chosen as the Rapanui Organiser 
of the Maori visit. He was a knowledgeable and articulate man, sophisticated jp 
both Rapanui traditions and the Spanish language, a confident ex-petty officer of 
the Chilean Navy, and intensely committed to the revitalisation of Rapanui culture. 
He undertook coordination and hosting responsibilities with rigour and pride. 

Another Rapanui who must be briefly described is Kiko, the elder and cultura] 
advisor of the group which visited New Zealand in 1976, an accepted authority in 
Rapanui (and student in Maori) custom and legend, self-effacing catechist of the 
island Church and ascetic middle-aged bachelor, legs partly crippled by disease, 
and beloved by all. Although he refrained from obtruding in the public events of the 
visit, he was nevertheless central to it for me, as he became a symbol of everything 
loving, wise, and balanced. It was Kiko who took my whole family into his modest 
adobe rooms behind the Cathedral, finding us as he said ma ’anga, orphans or lost 
chicks in the street. There he hosted us for the first several weeks of our visit, 
extending to Lois’s shy and sensitive mother a continual shower of stories and little 
gestures of hospitality which soon had her quietly enchanted with the island and 
everything around us. 

The Rapanui had long anticipated the arrival of the Maoni; the trip was twice 
delayed and several times confused in bilingual correspondence, which must in any 
case be sent circuitously an additional 8,000 kilometres to be sorted in the capital 
of Chile, if it is not passed hopefully to a tourist travelling to or from Tahiti. When 
the four Maori finally descended from the Boeing 707 resplendent in traditional 
feather capes and raupo (reed) head bands, and Kaimana responded to the formal 
welcome of Kiko and a group of Rapanui musicians with a resounding address in 
Maori, the island stood breathless in amazement. For many, this was the grand 
Polynesian heritage of which they had only dreamed, descended upon them from 
thousands of miles away, a promise of cultural destiny believed long since lost, and 
some cried unrestrainedly. 

However, while the Rapanui expected to rediscover their lost culture in the Maon, 
the Maori were expecting to rediscover theirs in the Rapanui. Many Rapanui are 
aware that slave raids and diseases in the nineteenth century reduced their population 
to a few children and old people. Englert (1940) and Routledge and Metraux (1971) 
attempt to reconstruct this history and the lost culture, and many Rapanui are familiar 
with these ethnographic works. Between 1888 and 1964 is a somewhat different 
history: the Rapanui were virtually interned on the island under Chilean naval 
administration, while most of the land was leased to the British Williamson Balfour 
Company for the production of sheep wool. Most Rapanui felt that their culture (by 
which they meant their traditional culture) was lost during these oppressive eras. 
While some wished to regain their culture from the Maori for its own sake, others 
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realised its value in the tourist trade, well established on the island s 
of regular jet service in the early 1970s. 

The Maori visitors, on the other hand, felt that they were visiting a remote preserve 
of Polynesian culture, steeped in the mysteries of the great stone moai busts known the 
world over, a culture which, unlike their own, had been protected from the ravages of 
colonisation. Upon her return to New Zealand, Mary was quoted as Saying ‘it was sad 
to note that compared with the Easter Islanders, the Maori has lost a lot of their heritage.’ 
So the purpose of each ethnic group from the beginning was to regain their traditional 
culture through the murror of the other. Not unlike Pakeha, both felt that their culture 
was not something they had, but something they had lost. 

Yet to me, as an outsider and as a social anthropologist, the cultures of both 
were as immediate and vital as their histories, different from mine and different 
from each other but irrevocably related. We each lived our cultures as spontaneous 
expressions of our history. Like the history of the Maori and the Rapanui, their 
cultures might not be conscious but they were nevertheless as materially there, and 
as knowable and usable, as biographies are to a person. Unlike my culture, perhaps 
theirs were anchored most firmly in the very conviction that their cultures had been 
lost in being colonised. While my own culture appears to be lost in the same history 
like innocence, in truth it is the culture of the coloniser: the grand but ambiguous 
history of capitalism. In many ways it was that history which constituted their cultures 
as whole ways of struggle, and now had finally given them a weapon of defence 
which the colonisers think they have lost. Perhaps Rapanui and Maoni really were, 
in this sense, trading weapons. 

Before the Maori came, our daily life on Rapanui had settled down to enjoyable 
chores of simple survival (stretching as the locals do the most basic but nevertheless 
expensive groceries, almost all of which are flown from Chile) and social exchanges 
with a steadily expanding circle of acquaintances. We had moved in with friends of 
Kiko’s who lived in an extended family, and the easy sociability of Lois, her mother, 
and our children at school drew me irresistibly into the pleasant circle. I myself 
sought reflective trudges along the dusty roads and vigils on the sea coast, and a 
level of involvement which I could modulate in favour of my withdrawal. However, 
this became impossible from the time the Rapanui mayor arrived at our gate, smiling 
reassuringly down from his benign Polynesian hugeness (topped by an incongruous 
Chilean navy crew-cut). Despite my doubts that I was the best person to act as 
interpreter, he concluded by saying all Rapanui would be grateful for my services if 
I would be at the airport at 7.00 am the next morning when the Maori arrived. From 
that moment my life became a vortex of social involvements and insistently 
anthropological ideas and issues. 

The next morning, as I walked the two miles to the airport I was told by others 
coming back that the Maori had again not arrived, but were expected in two days on 
the next flight. When they did finally arrive, I was at my appointed place, but 
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determined to remain discreetly in the background. I was nevertheless taken oyt 
onto the runway to be at the disembarkation ladder, feeling very out-of-place unde; 
the eyes of the expectant throngs of Rapanui. In the small and chaotic termina] | 
informed Mary amid the hubbub of Spanish that I would be nearby if needed. [pn 
order further to minimise my role | felt impelled to handle their baggage as 
unassumingly as possible. By the time we arrived at the house of their hosts I was 
squatting unobtrusively on the floor (much to the hosts’ alarm), looking for an 
opportunity to leave entirely; my help as an interpreter was apparently not much 
needed at the level of routine welcoming, and I felt the Maori were beginning to 
look askance at me as some nosey Pakeha or ex-patriate American lackey where 
they would least have expected to encounter one. 

But, for better or worse, within a day or two the hesitant English phrases of the 
mayor and Mary’s home-made Spanish were exhausted, and I was increasingly 
depended upon for all explanation and planning beyond the rudimentary. Rapanui 
and Maori languages, although sharing vocabulary, apparently have sufficiently 
different phonemic and grammatical structures to discourage communication. 
Although this might have been overcome in a few weeks’ practice by fluent speakers, 
only Kaimana was in this position and the urgencies of tour activities prevented it. 
I did my best to encourage exchanges in Maori and Rapanui: in a planned visit to 
the marketplace soon after the arrival, I moved on ahead in the stalls and urged the 
Rapanui women to speak out in their own language, and to listen to the native 
language of the Maori. Most of them assumed that the Maori spoke English, and 
were furthermore surprised that Maori, like Tahitian, was a language much like 
their own. I succeeded in setting up a few brief exchanges with the more intrepid of 
them. Mary as well as Kaimana tried out their Maori and listened carefully to the 
greetings and sallies in Rapanui. 

However, although there was a scattering of familiar words, both Maon and 
Rapanui seemed strangely to be put off, as if speaking into a mirror which slightly 
but effectively distorted both image and sound. This self-consciously momentous 
meeting between Polynesian cousins was being forced back into the languages of 
their colonisation. However, none of them seemed preoccupied by this irony. Again. 
I took their disregard as an indication not that their cultures were lost but, to the 
contrary, that their related histories had strengthened their cultures. This was 
Polynesia, but the notion of Polynesia itself had emerged from a history of 
colonisation. 

Within a few days their dependence upon my poor translation through tw° 
languages reached a comic climax at Ranu Raraku, the famous volcano-flank quarry 
where the largest stone busts of Easter Island lie or stand scattered about mysteriously 
unfinished or untransported. There I ran hither and thither, demanded by this Rapanul 
group and that, as they each sought to convince the Maori guests of the authenticity 
of their legendary interpretations. While the Rapanui were amused or indifferent t 
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my ambivalent and multiple status, I sensed the Maori were fully aware of it and, as 
in New Zealand, frankly gave myself up to their trust and indulgence of my 
inadequacies. 

Typical of the routine difficulties of translation was the attempt of the Maori to 
remunerate their host. They had been offered lodging in the modern home of a 
sincere and ambitious young Rapanui couple. Mary soon tried to repay their 
extravagant hospitality, clearly a strain upon even their hosts’ resources, with cash. 
At this time I was joining them several times a day to clarify plans and sort out 
accumulated difficulties. The host drew me aside in anguished hope that I could 
explain to his guests that he had not welcomed them into his home for payment. He 
could not possibly consider accepting payment, for what would be said of him 
throughout the island? He did not wish to offend his guests (but, confidentially, he 
himself had been somewhat offended!). However, it was all alright. If his guests 
insisted, they might someday be able to help him. He hoped to come to New Zealand, 
you see. But that did not matter at all. He wished to give what little he had without 
any thought of repayment — a gift of aroha (‘compassion’) on behalf of the whole 
island. I stood distraught, privy to his anguish in the realisation that the simple 
grace of Polynesian etiquette lay clumsily exposed. Having to try to put it into 
words straddling languages and cultures heightened the embarrassment of all. 

Before long, my ambivalent role as reluctant anthropologist became 
characterised in terms of Rapanui myth. Over a cordial dinner at the home of the 
hosts it came out that I was a social anthropologist, and Mary, giving me a look of 
disdain, remarked that in Maori I might be called an ihu, a ‘nose’. But Kaimana, 
always sensitive to everyone’s feelings, immediately softened the translation to ‘one 
who is interested or concerned’. Then Alberto jokingly christened me Tu’u ko Thu 
(‘Tu’u, the nose’) after Hotu Matu’a’s sister’s husband who accompanied the 
founding ancestor in the voyage to Rapanui. Tu’u ko Ihu was also the legendary 
innovator of the Rapanui mokai, the carved figures of balefully cadaverous spint 
beings. It was said that he had the mystical power to confront them. I eventually 
also learned that Tu’u ko Ihu was an ambiguous hero, having been caught in the 
theft of the skull of his brother-in-law ‘king’ Hotu Matu’a, evidently seeking to 
derive from it mana (‘prestige’) which he himself could not muster. 

This notorious name followed me in the succeeding weeks, until children greeted 
me with it even in the darkened streets — but always, I thought, with a mixture of 
amusement and admiration. Its ambivalence remained to the end so that, for instance, 
Tu’u ko Ihu was discouraged by the Maori from participating in the midnight 
accounts of sacred genealogy, but welcomed by fishermen at the wharf who in 
gratitude for his services would give him big steaks of fresh tuna to take back to his 
own family. 

Regardless of linguistic and cultural similarities between Maori and Rapanui, 
different histories had constituted very different contemporary cultures. Although 
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they weathered it well, the Maori suffered culture shock on Rapanui, unable to 
communicate easily wherever they went and ee their se pe old They 
were aghast at the apparently low standard of living: the poor ; acks : which mog 
Rapanui families lived, the dust and dinginess, the absence or pave roadways Or 
an obvious town centre, the strangeness of the inconspicuous shops, the Paucity of 
public services. What they were seeing was simply the way the majority of People 
live in Latin American countries (actually, Rapanui is in some ways better off than 
much of rural Chile). Nor does the Polynesian culture of Rapanui have any familiar 
Polynesian cultural features such as the marae, although its ethos of aroha, uty 
(‘reciprocation’), and mana was soon recognisable in Rapanui hospitality ang 
gyn out that the hopefully common ancestor Hotu Matu’a was said to have 
been born in an area of Hiva, the Rapanui homeland, called ‘Maori’. The Maori 
were intrigued by this, but later in their visit some more ominous legends were 
confided to them. The Rapanui were apparently refugees from some chaos in this 
ancestral homeland, whether flood or war remains unknown. Settled in Rapanui, 
they became miserably homesick for the tropical plenty of Hiva, especially the fat 
and the fruit; although chickens survived the voyage no pigs had, and the climate is 
too temperate for many tropical fruits including coconut and banana. 

On this remote island the Rapanui are said to have become so estranged from 
Polynesia that when the Polynesian god Tangaroa (esteemed by the Maori as god of 
the sea) appeared to them in the form of a sea-lion, they beat him to death, not 
understanding the protests which the god actually spoke out to them. Worse, the 
Rapanui then attempted to cook Tangaroa in an earth oven, and despite repeated 
and increasingly frantic cookings, the meat remained raw. Eventually a hill was 
named after the murdered Tangaroa and made tapu (‘taboo’), but this seems not to 
have cleansed the Rapanui of their sin. The Story suggested to both Maori and 
Rapanui a gulf between them, but a common culture was nevertheless clear in the 
unique horror they both sensed in it, including the symbolism of meat from an 
earth oven remaining uncooked. 

Sometimes a social class patronage obtruded, more Latin American or British 
than Polynesian. Reliance on tourist patronage has been developed to an art of 
survival by Rapanui. Soon before a bus-load of Rapanui were to pick up the Maori 
for a day’s outing along the coves and sacred sites of the island, the mayor talked to 
everyone and sternly advised that they treat their guests with greatest respect. 
Unknowing that by far most Maori are the poorest of the New Zealand working 
class, he reported that they ‘have so much wealth back in New Zealand that they 
could well make a gift of a thousand head of cattle to Rapanui’. The Maori visitors 
sometimes inadvertently fulfilled this mistaken view by responding to what they 
took as poverty with the solicitous concern of patrons. They were also naively 
inclined to advise appreciation for the colonial role of Chile, which after all, furnished 
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good schooling and medical facilities, and indirectly employed 70 per cent of the 
families through dozens of government posts. 

Thus instead of building Polynesian culture, sometimes predictably bourgeois 
responses grew spontaneously out of a mutual disregard of the shared history of 
colonisation and relative deprivation in their own lands. The Maori, not realisin gor 
remembering their own ancestors’ distaste for their designation as ‘Natives’ under 
British colonisation, were unable to understand the insult in the continuing popular 
designation of Rapanui as indios (Spanish: ‘indians’) by Chileans. Naively assuming 
the ideals of currently rising ethnic pride in New Zealand, the Maori reasoned that 
like the word ‘red Indian’ in New Zealand English, the term indio was an 
acknowledgement of the Rapanui’s status as indigenous ‘people of the land’, and 
thus should be received as a compliment. 

However, such difficulties as these were not to deter the powerful sense of 
anticipation of both Maori and Rapanui that they were rediscovering their common 
culture. The excited organisation of the visit had itself put before almost everyone 
the possibility that not only their cultures but they themselves were closely related. 
All of us felt we were witness to a momentous occasion, set in the middle of a vast 
ocean, caught up in the spirit of a far-flung seafaring brother- (and sister-) hood. 
Although daily routine and the practicalities of schedules, appointments, and 
ceremonies sometimes slipped into boredom, irksome misunderstanding, or 
indigestion, no one forgot that a burden of history might be resting on their shoulders. 

This overriding sense of mission was exemplified by discussions over a dinner 
to which the Maori were soon invited by Leon and Marcial Hey, highly respected 
Rapanui elders, brothers, and reputedly among the most knowledgeable in traditional 
lore. The implicit goal was to get right to the heart of the matter of the founding 
ancestors of the Rapanui Hotu Matu’a and of the Nga Puhi (the Maori iwi of 
Kaimana, Mary, Isabel, and Tina). The meeting did not have an auspicious beginning. 
Kaimana had just been admitted to the Rapanui hospital, spirited but with a 
potentially serious heart condition. Mary, now bereft of the mana and unpretentious 
dignity of her elder, overslept. The dinner had to be delayed almost two hours for 
her arrival. Meanwhile Alberto and I waited outside on the road in the moonlight. 
With alarm, I was beginning to sense a mounting disaffection between Alberto and 
Mary. Alberto, whom I had come to know and respect, had been recipient of the 
gift of Mary’s pendant in New Zealand and was now responsible for organisation of 
the visit of the Maori. He took his responsibilities with stern seriousness. When ; 
lamely attempted to joke with him about what in New Zealand is called ‘Maori 
time’, and about possible conflicts with a Chilean navy petty officer's sense of 
propriety, he tersely refused to take the matter lightly. 

However when Mary finally arrived the Polynesian graciousness of our hosts 
soothed all our anxieties as if nothing had happened. We sat down to dinner with 
these gentle, aware, and expectant old men, in the half-darkness of their old house. 
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Mary’s vulnerability remained clear in her unnecessary emphasis that although sh. 
herself was only a female, and had been the first exception in twenty generations o¢ 
first-born males, nevertheless as a nobly-born ariki wahine she had been sanctifieg 
for this mission by her Nga Puhi elders. We soon launched into excited discussio, 
of oral history about earliest Rapanui. Mary recounted that in Maori legeng 
sometime prior to the Great Migration of Hoturoa, Hotunui, and others in seven 
canoes bound for New Zealand, a brother named Hotumatua, presumably the eldeg 
(matua: ‘parent’), had been ‘lost from this island’ (the Maori homeland, Hawaiki) 
while fishing with his sister in a canoe. The exciting suspicion, conceived by her on 
hearing the Rapanui sing in New Zealand of their founding ancestor Hotu Matu’a, 
was that this was the mysteriously lost elder brother. 

Indeed, the Hey brothers assured her, Rapanui legend recounted that Hotu Matu’ 
arrived in Rapanui with his sister, Ava Rei Pua (the name of the Maori Hotumatua’s 
sister was apparently unknown). However, it was said that they had arrived in separate 
canoes and ina carefully planned expedition. Even before his departure from Hiva, 
Hotu Matu’a had sent a shaman or seer of his people on a magical reconnaissance, 
and furthermore a party of explorers to carry out agricultural experiments. At this 
point, the Hey brothers’ son-in-law, an amateur archaeologist, asked Mary when 
the Great Migration to New Zealand had taken place. To her answer of about 1350 
AD, he contributed the information that carbon-14 dates of Tahai and Vinapu ahu 
mortuary mounds (the burial platforms upon which the early Rapanui erected the 
spectacular stone busts or moai) were 600 AD and 1230 AD, respectively. Probably 
thankfully, I was too busy trying to understand and interpret to ask questions, add 
my own limited knowledge, or draw conclusions. For instance, what was the name 
of the Maori Hotumatua’s sister? It was no longer accepted by many experts that 
there was a ‘great migration’ of the Maori, and some specialists claimed they had 
come to New Zealand much earlier. 

If the relative dates of settlement were not reassuring, the emergence of another 
significant personal name apparently was. In further discussion it was mentioned 
that the reconnaissance party which preceded Hotu Matu’a apparently found an 
aboriginal already in Rapanui by the name of Ngai Tewake. Nothing else was know? 
about this person, or at least nothing else was known to contemporary Rapanui s0 
far as the Hey brothers were aware. At the discovery of Ngai Tewake’s name Mary 
became radiant with awe and excitement, announcing that this was the name of her 
own hapuu or sub-tribe of Nga Puhi, and an ancestor of the historically famous wal 
leader Rewa. Others seemed to accept her inspiration, and I knew that | had no! 
absorbed the details as they built up and furthermore appreciated that in Mao" 
culture the greatest weight of authentication lies in genealogical detail. In later 
research I was to find out that Metraux reported the name of this aboriginal perso 
as Ratavake, not Ngai Tewake (1971:61). In any case, the evening concluded with # 
silent exchange across the table between us of awed and glistening glances, amone 
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which were my own. The ice between Alberto and Mary, however, had not thawed. 

Especially at such important times, interpreting between the Maori visitors and 
Rapanui hosts was fascinating but difficult and worrisome. Although there were 
occasional interjections in Rapanui or Maori, all participants relied principally on 
English or Spanish to be understood. With Alberto’s close help, I was working out 
what I felt was a reliable method: he was adept at grasping my intended meaning 
when I interpreted English into halting Spanish. With the intent of checking my 
intended meaning, he would rephrase what he took it to be in articulate Spanish. | 
could usually understand this clearly, and if it was not accurate I had an opportunity 
to rephrase my meaning. Similarly, in this way he made sure I understood what was 
being said in Spanish or Rapanui by others before I interpreted this into English for 
the Maori. Thus I usually had an opportunity to double-check the interpretations | 
was offering. 

Later in the visit at a crisis point between Alberto and Mary, he tentatively 
questioned my ability to interpret accurately; I responded ruefully that I would be 
more than pleased if someone else were to undertake the responsibility, but he 
hastened to reassure me that everyone was satisfied. Whether or not this was true, 
I myself was always torn between anthropological fascination and an impulse to 
escape a level of participation which, as I had anticipated, exceeded even that 
expected in anthropological method. 

There was discovery of further possible evidence regarding Hotu Matu’a/ 
Hotumatua a few days later at another small feast given in honour of the visiting 
Maori. Kaimana was still not allowed to leave hospital, and unfortunately would be 
kept there under treatment until the last week of the month-long visit. Again, Mary 
was delayed, feeling unwell with a sore throat and undecided whether or not they 
could attend the occasion, now one of many which were busily filling the visitors’ 
days. Alberto was now coldly enraged, as organiser and on behalf of his hard-pressed 
but generous and proud community. However, if other Rapanui were as much 
disturbed, they betrayed no sign of it. Increasingly, leading Rapanui families were 
privately hosting the Maori in ways which, through widespread island discussion, 
were intended to show them what little was known of Rapanui culture. 

Mary again arrived very late but with dignity. This ngongoro umu, or earth- 
oven feast (in Rapanui; hangi in Maori), was served somewhat overdone but with 
graciousness among the sand, swarms of insistent flies, and only coconut palms of 
the island. The feast was at Anakena beach, where several centuries ago the canoes 
of Hotu Matu’a and his sister had first landed. Here too, the cloudy amniotic waters 
of Hotu Matu’a’s first-born child well up at certain times of the year in the tiny 
harbour where they had been thrown overboard from the canoe as it approached its 
famous landing. Also not far away, there still lies the disused pies generously 
by the famous archaeologist Thor Heyerdahl in 1956, and the moat statue sig 
under his encouragement, the first on the island to be brought back to its feet. 
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Again, the actuality of the meeting seemed unlikely to live up » the hopes of its 
participants. | attempted to remain ‘professionally detached, pepetcad Probably 
I was: concerned. When Mary arrived I tried to smooth things by 
aioe Bes Icome in Maori which he had learned in New Zealang 
encouraging Kiko to sing a We F the sionif; 
Kiko, usually shy but realising that May ee leave 
of the occasion, asked me to remind her that the feast (and its entire expense) was 
hosted by Senora Bond, who remained in the background appearing merely as q 
cook. I did this, but apparently to no avail; the ‘cook’ continued to be ignored — for 
all I knew quite appropriate in another culture, if not mine. Conversation was between 
Mary, Alphonso Rapu (mellowed leader of the 1964 rebellion which brought the 
end of Rapanui government by the Chilean navy), my own early host Kiko Pate 
(traditional adviser to the artists who visited New Zealand and co-sponsor Of the 
feast), and Alberto (himself well-informed in Rapanui custom). When the discussion 
of traditional knowledge began, things did not seem to improve: Kiko 
characteristically disavowed any special insight, Alphonso Rapu seemed for a while 
unable to take the situation seriously, and Alberto strummed his guitar with resolute 
indifference. 

In the ensuing conversation it nevertheless emerged that one of the canoes in Hotu 
Matu’a’s expedition from Hiva was named Hawaiki. Mary excitedly pointed out that 
this was also the name of the canoe in which the early navigator Toi had voyaged to 
New Zealand long before the great migration of 1350 AD. However, she added, it was 
known that the canoe Hawaiki had returned again in the Great Migration, reconstructed 
and renamed as Kurahaupoo. This rebuilt canoe was lost in a storm on this last great 
voyage, and its survivors were taken aboard the Mataatua canoe to carry on to New 
Zealand. The Mataatua canoe had carried her own ancestors. 

Mary pursued the possibility that Toi’s canoe Hawaiki had voyaged to Rapanui 
in between its two trips from the Maori homeland of Hawaiki to New Zealand. Had 
Hotu Matu’a’s canoe Hawaiki ever again left Rapanui? After some reflection the 
Rapanui informants supposed that the canoe Rauhono (meaning ‘made of pieces 
by tying and overlapping’), in Rapanui legend said to have been rebuilt and taken 
away by the disaffected brothers Atamu and Hongo Tekena, could have been made 
from the remains of the Hawaiki. This possibility was offered at first in doubt, but 
then with rising interest and assurance by all but Alberto, who in his pique was 
openly sceptical. The situation was worsened when Mary joked that Alberto, like 
the devil, was deterring insight into tradition. 

I concentrated on interpreting accurately, while silently veering between a¥° 
for Polynesian confidence in the navigational accomplishments of their ancestors 
and incredulity that any canoe (especially rebuilt parts) ever repeatedly criss-cross¢ 
the Pacific like this. Then again, if the so-called Great Micrat; lly many 

: : <2 Tatas gration were really 
migrations beginning in the mythical time of Toi, and carbon-14 dates for Rapanu! 
went back to 600 AD, perhaps it was a real possibility. My current host Santiag° 
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Pakarati spoke casually of his own lone voyage in the 1940s returni 
to Rapanui in a row-boat rigged witha sail, missing (through oversleeping!) a planned 
replenishment of water and coconuts in the Tuamoty Islands, but nevertheless 
surviving to make landfall on Rapanui! Others confirmed that he had done it. It 
was also commonly asserted that several such voyages either to Tahiti or to Chile 
had been undertaken (not always successfully) by Rapanui in historical times, driven 
by a sense of isolation and defiance against colonial rule. However, in later research 
J found different names for the canoe of Hotu Matu’a: Havaiti, rather than Hawaiki 
from a young but apparently knowledgeable adopted son of Father Englert Gah 
wrote the first ethnography of Rapanui), and Oteka and Ona (reportedly the only 
two canoes in the expedition) from Routledge and Metraux (1971:61-2). 

Anakena beach was also the legendary site of a fateful argument between Hotu 
Matu’a and his wife not long after settling Rapanui. The legend arose a few nights 
later, this time to disturb the Maori and deflect their resolution of genealogical 
links between them and the Rapanui. Before I describe this development I should 
recount some of the legendary background, which was beginning to resonate within 
my own growing understanding of Rapanui culture. I heard this story on different 
occasions from Kiko Pate, whose normally self-effacing demeanour was transformed 
into a drama transfixing a listener with all the immediacy of the distant past: sonorous 
Rapanui-accented Spanish, moist eyes bulging and heavy arms gesticulating 
gracefully over his pear-shaped frame, perched unsteadily on his crumpled tennis 
shoes. The story is also recounted in Englert and Metraux. 

Briefly, Hotu Matu’a, who had set off from his crisis-ridden homeland of Hiva 
to found a new society in a strange and distant world, finds out too late to turn back 
that his mandate to do so was faulty. So the legend goes, Hotu Matu’a and his wife 
Vakai A’heva had settled at the beach where they had landed, raising their children 
and directing colonisation. One day while his wife had gone out to harvest kumara, 
his eldest son Tu’u Maheke (evidently the one born as they approached their landing 
in Anakena) was crying for food, and Hotu Matu’a lost his patience and cried out 
intemperately, ‘Shut up, you miserable morore [bastard], mangy-head!’ When Vakai 
A’heva returned and began to roast kumara on the fire stones for her son, she asked 
him why he was crying. He answered that his father had insulted him with nasty 
words, and asked his mother if this charge of bastardy were true. She replied that it 
was not true, and angrily went to confront her husband. ‘This child is no bastard; he 
is your true son. But you [i.e., Hotu Matu’a], you are indeed a miserable bastard, 
mangy and shit-headed, adulterine son of Tai Amahiro! Kohini Tu’u Hongohongo 
[apparently Hotu Matu’a’s mother] raised you behind Otionge in Hiva’ (see Figure 
1 in photo section; also Englert 1940/74:59). . aie 

Vakai A’heva’s hungavai Ta’aua Havai (probably her BUGS og S mipiet) had 
told her this. Elsewhere, Englert (1940/74:23) reports that Hotu Matu’a’s social or 
adoptive father was Taane Avai, evidently the only one he ever knew, and the source 
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of his supposed noble birth and mandate to found the new se en some fate 
overtook Hiva. The charge of a ‘mangy head’ or head full of shit’, apparently 
associated closely with illegitimacy, suggests the compromised mana of questionable 
sere Raa darkening shame, Hotu Matu’a asked his wife why she had no; 
confided his bastardy to him before they left Hiva — for he would never have come 
to Rapanui and taken on the responsibility of colonisation had he known it. 
Apparently now it was too late, even to return to Hiva if that were possible. In any 
case, with this pronouncement Hotu Matu’a left the homestead at Anakena, and 
settled in a series of other coastal sites, leaving each time his wife came to him for 
reconciliation, until at last she died in one final attempt. Hotu Matu’a 1s said to 
have then dedicated the inconsolable remainder of his life to establishing successfu 
cultivation and dependable wells for brackish but potable water in various sites 
along the coast of Rapanui (and fathering a total of thirty sons: the daughters were 
not counted). Always he yearned for the bountiful food and ° greasy lips’ (surely, 
pig fat) of Hiva. He died in his dedication to making Rapanui livable for his 
descendants. Pining to the end for his homeland, and asking for its gods to make 
the cocks of Hiva crow to signal his death on Rapanui, he sent his sons to bring him 
a last drink of water from one of his wells. 

Thus Hotu Matu’a must have felt that like a great genealogical tree he and his 
people of Hiva had been transplanted to Rapanui, only to be cut off at the roots 
from his assumed noble parentage. It was also said that his eldest son Tu’u Maheke 
(over whom the issue of bastardy arose) later left Rapanui, probably to return to 
Hiva, although he evidently left behind a son, Miru a Tu’u Maheke, to found the 
senior descent line of the island (see Figure 1 in photo section). Furthermore, ina 
later argument over the rights to Hotu Matu’a’s skull, it was contended that his 
second eldest surviving son should have it, to return with it to Hiva. Nevertheless, 
it is generally accepted that the skull was not returned to Hiva and, despite the 
greatest efforts to protect it from second-hand mana seekers in a very deep and 
nondescript burial site, the skull was lost from the grave, suffered several local adventures 
(including misappropriation by my namesake, Tu’u ko Ihu), and ultimately was taken 
away by a European (like most of Easter Island’s other treasures). One of the few other 
legendary objects of great beneficent mana, the stone Te Takapau which could draw 
the fish from the sea in droves upon the beach for Rapanui to gather like kumara, was 
also said to be lost from the island. It was said to have been taken by Atamu Tekena and 
his brother in the canoe Rauhono, perhaps the remnants of Toi’s Hawaiki, soon to bé 
rebuilt again and sail in the Great Migration to New Zealand. 

Although Rapanui seem to share in this sense of fateful alienation, like Hot 
Matu’a they turn doggedly to the practical matters at hand, now in an ever moré 
cosmopolitan if still remote corner of the earth. Some of those Rapanui the Mao" 
worked with did not take the equivocation of their ancestry with such seriousnes° 
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Above: Bruce Biggs, Professor 
of Linguistics and Maori 
Studies, presenting retirement 
gift to Ralph Piddington, Matiu 
Te Hau looking on (1 972). 


Left: Matiu Te Hau in 
whaikoorero oratory. 


Above: Hugh Kawharu, Bruce 
Biggs, and Pat Hohepa in front 


of the University of Auckland 
(1960s). 


Left: Hugh Kawharu, Pat 
Hohepa, and Bruce Biggs at the 
opening of the University maraé 
academic wing (1986). 


Paki Harrison and Rangi Walker (first and fifth from left) at opening of 
University marae academic wing (1986). 
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Vice-Chancellor Maiden, being welcomed to the tent marae (1983). Anne 


Salmond and Pat Hohepa at left; Meremere Penfold and Wharetoroa Kerr at 
right, doing waiata. 
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in shed on University marae 
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Below: Moving 
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Manuhiri (guests) responding to welcome at formal opening of Tane-Nui-a-Rangl. 


Formal opening of University marae and Tane-Nui-a-Rangi (1988). History and 
Classics Department buildings in background. 


Tangata whenua (University authorities) at formal opening. Front row, left t0 
right: Hugh Kawharu, Cath Tizard, Vice-Chancellor Maiden; second row: 
Nicholas Tarling, Dean of Arts (between Kawharu and Tizard). 1988. 
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as Hotu Matu’a, nOMne philosophically that had Vakai A’heva not impulsively 
‘uncovered the umu (exposed the buried remnants of past scandals) that day at Anakena 

the world would be none the wiser. Besides, whoever Hotu Matu’a’s natural fsthér 
may have been, he and Hoturoa had the same mother and, in the nature of Polynesian 
kinship, a common ancestor a few generations back through the natural father as well. 

However, it later became clear that these contingencies were far more serious 
for the Maori visitors, who for their own pressing reasons felt that a missing 
genealogical link cast a pall of inconclusiveness over the issue. In a candid discussion 
with Kaimana I finally learned that the Maori visitors were all devout Mormons, 
and that their mission to reconstruct lost genealogical links was as much a Mormon 
mission as a Polynesian one. The issue for them was the saving of souls as well as 
the discovery of Polynesian ancestors and the re-uniting of bones. So far as | know, 
the Rapanui remained unaware of this implication. On the other hand, some Rapanui 
had their own less traditional motives for their genealogical interests. 

The issue of Hotu Matu’a’s illegitimacy arose again at the dinner table of the 
Haoa family just before Kaimana was released from hospital. Several cultural 
similarities between Maori and Rapanui were interestingly discussed, and in 
connection with the institution of marriage it was offered that Hotu Matu’a was 
himself a morore (Rapanui for ‘bastard’). In response to Mary’s concern to pursue 
the matter, it was hesitantly suggested that his genitor was likely to have been a 
brother of his mother’s husband, as shared sexual access between brothers was not 
uncommon. I thought that this solution had been offered without conviction and 
perhaps out of deference. It later occurred to me that insofar as such paternity was 
accepted as legitimate it was not likely that such a grave stigma as morore (and 
furthermore mangy and shit-headed) would be attached to the offspring, apparently 
requiring that his mother raise him in another place. 

Kaimana was finally released from hospital, rested and in high spirits. The Maori 
had only another week in Rapanui, and invitations to family and public ceremonies 
were piling up. From the point of view of the Maori, there would not be many more 
opportunities to clear up the ambiguities of a shared genealogy. The following day 
the problem was taken up again in earnest. We had been invited by the caretaker of 
the small local museum to another ancient site, a cave just outside the town of 
Hangaroa overlooking the ocean and near a spectacular reconstruction of ahu and 

moai. The group had forgotten to pick me up and I enjoyed the walk overland, 
arriving in the middle of the meal. When this was completed, our host took us away 
from the heat of the midday sun and the flies which had discovered our meal to a 

shady corral where we could undertake discussion of genealogy. Kaimana, who 
appeared active and well, confided to me that he was relieved to depart the site of 
the feast before undertaking what was in his view a fapu enquiry; but was not then 
reassured to find us pursuing the discussion in a corral and being served dessert. 


Kiko was similarly doubtful about a mixture of watermelon and fresh milk in the 
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noonday sun (a hispanic taboo, I suspected). On the urging of Mary, Kaimana 
graciously agreed to begin discussion, remarking to me that he would be horrifieg 
among Maori but was happy to follow the custom of strangers — with his left fog, 
forward (to counter tapu). ea 

I myself gradually became uncomfortable with the situation. Although I did not 
know our host personally, I happened to know that he was said by other Rapanui - 
not with a great deal of gravity — to be a brujo (Spanish: ‘witch’). Generally in 
Latin America this means a person is thought to have obscure motives which may 
range from craftiness to thievery and supernatural malice. I also began to realise 
that I might have been left behind that morning because some participants saw the 
enquiry as now requiring more exclusivity to be successful. 

The discussion nevertheless got immediately under way, with both Mary and 
our host ready with notebooks. With Kaimana now present to assist, an effort was 
made to converse in Rapanui and Maori. Although resorting to me frequently for 
clarification, mutual understanding seemed to proceed well in the domain of kinship 
terms and genealogy. I was able to follow most of this, but was confused by Mary’s 
concern with the siblings of Hotu Matu’a, rather than those of his father (which | 
thought the issue of illegitimacy to pivot upon). I was also distracted by the comical 
asides of José, another Rapanui participant in the discussion, who emphasised that 
I was a ‘poor, dumb Apache from America’ and insisted on explaining adultery to 
me with exaggerated patience. Suddenly, it seemed to me, Mary was inspired to 
certainty that Hotu Matu’a’s natural father was a sibling or a cousin of his supposed 
father. Kaimana too seemed relieved to settle the problem in this way, although 
perhaps again only to indulge his impetuous niece. With fine wit nicely tempered 
by seriousness, my tormentor José turned his attentions upon Mary, elaborately 
congratulating her for intelligence and insight appropriate to her noble mission in 
Rapanui — and far superior to ‘this dumb Apache’. 

Upon return to New Zealand, Mary expressed her conclusion in a newspaper 
interview: her own ancestor ‘Hoturoa ... may have been a half-brother to Hotu 
Matu’a, ancient and symbolic King of the Easter Island Polynesians.’ Although this 
appears to be appropriately cautious, it disregards what was perhaps most frankly 
central to the Rapanui: the implications of Hotu Matu’a’s status as a morore. One 
might doubt that even a careful review of Rapanui knowledge might have rendered 
obvious to Mary — a newcomer, albeit carrying special powers from her elders — 4 
deduction which had escaped leading contemporary Rapanui authorities. I was of 
the impression that those present in that and previous discussions simply did not 
know who was the natural father of Hotu Matu’a, only that his status was such that 
the stigma of bastardy had stuck. I later realised that in one traditional version 
reported by Englert of the fateful retort of Hotu Matu’a’s wife, the natural father 
was said by her to be Tai Amahiro — apparently a different Hiva family altogether. 

For his part, Kiko had fallen silent early in the discussion. Later he expressed 
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concern to me that certain persons in the discussion (he refrained from naming 
anyone) had asserted much incorrect information. Beforehand he had advised Sai 
host to refrain from offering speculative information, emphasising that it was the 
Maori who were masters of a tradition lost by the Rapanui: ‘we must listen to the 
Maori, for it is they who know!’ I had noticed that while Mary was excitedly taking 
notes, our host the “brujo’ was craning his neck to copy them. s 

Concluding the genealogical discussion in the corral, Mary made arrangements 
for all present to come to spend the night in the home where they were staying. At 
this point my interpretations were relied upon. The intention was to pursue the 
matter in the style of a Maori mihi — a relatively informal discussion inside the 
meeting-house where everyone is settling into bed, and where in the protection of 
ancestors special insights may be gained late at night when most have dozed off. At 
this point, our host asked me to express his enthusiasm for the arrangements, offering 
to also make the appropriate invocations to the two aku (‘spirits’, in Rapanui) of 
Hotu Matu’a himself just before and after midnight. Mary informed me that I was 
welcome to come to the early gathering, but should not stay for the discussion of 
genealogy which would follow later. 

I was exhausted and decided not to go at all. As it turned out, Kiko did not 
attend, and Mary herself felt unwell and went to bed early. Kaimana recounted to 
me that the others had stayed up until five in morning — ‘only the nght ones can 
stay awake long enough!’ Although they had a ‘good talk’, apparently no progress 
was made on the resolution arrived at in the corral that afternoon. The Rapanui 
would have to ‘thrash it out among themselves’, he said, ‘and then let me know ... 
it’s no good looking for that link until they have worked it out for themselves, and 
they are the only ones who can do it.’ So far as I know, Kaimana’s attitude here was 
in accord with Maori customs regarding genealogy and expert knowledge of it. 
However, the Rapanui who was central to all of this discussion was the gentleman 
reputed to be a brujo; after invoking the dual aku of Hotu Matu’a, he apparently 
devoted much of the time to the careful copying of Mary’s genealogical notebook. 
Kaimana apparently felt this was appropriate between Polynesian iwi; I did not 
presume to question it, nor did I presume to advise him about the brujo. | 

In some ways the manifold ironies of this situation appear to compromise the 
goal of recovering lost cultures: whereas it was generally assumed by Rapanut that 
the Maori were masters of a tradition the Rapanui had lost, it was generally assumed 
by the Maori that (as Mary would say upon returning to New Zealand) ‘compared 
with the Easter Islanders, the Maori have lost a lot of their heritage.’ Indigenous 

languages usually had to defer to languages of colonisation. Legends of canoes and 
migrations became still more epic. In some ways, the Maori ended up proposing 
for the Rapanui a genealogy they had come to elicit from them, not only as Polynesian 
cousins, but also as Mormons. The symbolically central implications of bastardy 
may have been played down. In the process, furthermore, the tapu genealogy of the 
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Maori visitors became known to a Rapanui who was viewed in the Latin American 
tradition as a witch or someone with malign supernatural ie ere 

However, in other ways these ironies ae simply the particular, significant, and 
memorable way in which what both Maon ane Satethes hoped would ee Was 
indeed happening: long estranged iwi or kindred bones were being reunite Although 
the facts of that reunion could not easily be distinguished from understandings of it 
and emotions about it, understandings and emotions would always be accountable to 
those facts. History is made by persons, but not just as they please. 

In the same way, a culture is not a whole way of life but a whole way of struggle: 
the details of its apotheosis must be remembered warts and all. The best efforts of 
the Maori and Rapanui to display their cultures to each other tended to falter in the 
most ordinary ways. Early in the visit the Pakarati family attempted to host an 
evening which would fulfil the yearning of the Maori to spend a ni ght together with 
Rapanui elders in the manner of a Aui or gathering in a Maori meeting-house. 
However, only Kaimana seemed alert to the indications that the hosts, in a shy and 
hesitant way, had made such an occasion possible, and after a cook-out dinner the 
Maori, similarly shy, went home early. Again, later in the visit the Teao family, 
more able than most to bear the considerable cost, organised an Easter feast in 
traditional Rapanui style not seen on the island for many years. The Maori were 
seated on the ground at the apex of mats laid out in a right angle for a hundred feet 
in each direction across the grassy front yard. The throngs of guests were served 
pork, chicken, fish, vegetables and fruits from wheelbarrows, ate some appreciatively, 
and then wrapped up the rest and left for home. Again, near the end of the visit, my 
own host family assisted by Kiko organised a small private lunch which was to 
begin in the yard with a Maori welcoming ceremony, including calls to mourn the 
dead and an exchange of speeches. We managed not to take our clumsy efforts too 
Seriously, and wise tears in the eyes of some like Kiko and Kaimana suggested that 
what we had done was really good enough. 

The penultimate turn of events on the genealogical quest happened the next 
evening, only a few days before the Maori were to return to New Zealand. The head 
of the hospital, a Chilean and devoted ethnomusicologist who was extensively 
familiar with Rapanui culture, invited the Maori group to hear his tapes of Rapanu! 
music. In addition, he wished us to hear and help translate a tape about Hotu Matu’a 
which he had recently received from the Bishop Museum in Hawaii. The tape was 
a recording of two myths from Kapingamarangi, a Polynesian outlier in Micronesia 
several thousand miles northwest and on the opposite side of Polynesia from Easter 
Island. The myths recounted the sad departure of the founder of Kapingamarangi 
from an unknown homeland with his wife, his long voyage across the Pacific, his 
settlement of Kapingamarangi, and his eventual burial there in a tomb which 1s 


annually redecorated with pandanus leaves by his descendants. The name of the 
founder of Kapingamarangi was Hotu Matu’a. 
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I suddenly realised that there may have been ma 
Hotumatua in Polynesia. The words had ordinary Polynesian meanings (hotu: sj 
or sob; matua: parent). Such names reappearing commemoratively ; . sigh 

; y IN Successive 
generations was a common problem in understanding Maori genealogie If thi 
were So, perhaps the only evidence which supported the Maori-Ra ee : e S 
was that this Hotu Matu’a/Hotumatua was both lost to HivalHlawnit ee eee 
Rapanui with his sister. However, Kaimana dismissed this possibility (‘ ate 

y (No, I have 
heard of many Hotu’s — Hoturoa, Hotunui, and so on ... but I’ve heard of no other 
Hotumatuas’) and thus drew the tough conclusion: ‘He can’t be buried in both 
places [Kapingamarangi and Rapanui]; somebody has got to be wrong.’ Alberto 
by no means a credulous person, similarly saw the evidence as inconclusive but 
was intrigued by the possibility that the same Hotu Matu’a had voyaged both to 
Kapingamarangi and to Rapanui. Everyone seemed to Step out of the doctor’s house 
into the moonlit night in the same buoyant stride with which they had entered except 
me. I peeled off to head along another dirt road toward my home and my family 
feeling lonely and confused in the vast reaches of the dark Pacific. | 

Within a few days the Maori were bid their formal farewell by an impressive 
gathering of island dignitaries at a dinner sponsored by the Rapanui mayor and 
held at night in a lavish tropical garden. The great majority of guests were Chileans, 
ranging from the local judge to the heads of the several armed forces contingents, 
bankers, and small businessmen. Although the bus was dispatched to pick up several 
of the Rapanui families which were invited (as well as my own family), only a very 
few of the Rapanui elders appeared, perhaps sensing that they would be merely 
token Polynesians in this setting. People I had never encountered in my two months 
in the only settlement on the island now appeared in a fantasy of chic clothing or 
sleek uniforms, animatedly conversing with one another, taking turns at the tables 
of wines and food, and admiring the Maori visitors. 

The Maori were presented with several spectacular carvings of traditional 
Rapanui subjects by local sculptors. Chavela (Isabel) and Tina were all dressed up. 
Mary, glowing with queenly pride, received a key to the island from the Chilean 
Governor, and speeches of gratitude and honour were exchanged. A local Chilean 
tour organiser, far more fluent in English than I was in Spanish, was asked to interpret, 
and I was relieved to remain anonymous. Finally, Kaimana stepped out before the 
guests and, brandishing his new Rapanui cane with a wonderful birds-head crest, 
launched into traditional Maori oratory which left the mouths of the Chileans agape 
and needed no translation. My family and I then headed for the bus, awfully proud 
to be ‘New Zealanders’ and unwilling to witness any anticlimax that might follow 
this conclusion. 

The weather on the day of departure was a veritable tangi (‘tears’, ‘Iament’ ora 
funeral wake), with the lowest-lying clouds and soaking mist that I had seen in 
Rapanui. Again the Maori donned their ceremonial feather cloaks, and began the 
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short walk from their hosts’ home to the airport. Chavela had been crying since 
early morning, she did not know why, and Tina’s pretty eyes glistened with alternate 
tears and excitement. A small group of island officials had gathered inside the 
prefab airport building for a final brief farewell ceremony, in which Mary was to 
place her cloak around the shoulders of the Rapanui mayor. But the farewell really 
occurred outside the terminal, where the Rapanui maintain a series of adobe and 
thatch stalls from which they hawk their handicrafts to tourists. At first there seemed 
to be no more Rapanui than usual here, and the Maon worked their way slowly 
forward through embraces with a few close friends, some keening and some relieved, 
and the uncomprehending gazes of other Rapanui who, incredibly, appeared not to 
know who they were nor what momentous events had gone on in the last month. 

But something happened in the foggy drizzle, and other Rapanui began to 
materialise, converging silently on the airport from all directions, more confronting 
the Maori every step of their way and placing shell and seed necklaces around their 
necks. This is standard Rapanui strategy for departing tourists, but the spontaneous 
massing and silence of this farewell made it utterly different. I recognised face after 
face, reflecting anguish, mourning, curiosity, indifference. They allowed the Maori 
to move forward only at a snail’s pace. Kaimana, who had had to face his own 
mortality on this island, recognised the moment, and he beamed with happiness ... 
‘Beautiful, beautiful ...’. 

After their departure I walked back the way we had first arrived in Rapanui and 
stopped by to talk with Kiko at his home behind the cathedral. He was in his backyard 
under the toromiro trees by the cistern, scrubbing his washing up and down in the 
halved oil-drum, while he braced his unsteady frame (so graceful in the delivery of 
a legendary tale) and clucked thoughtfully to the chickens all around. It was here in 
this poor adobe house that my family and I had first been welcomed and known the 
graciousness of Rapanui mana. Yes, said Kiko, emphasising his conviction by driving 
his forearms down into the wash, the Rapanui now knew that the Maori were also 
descended from the family of Hotu Matu’a. Hadn’t the Chilean Governor himself 
given Mary a key to the island? He would not have bothered with the Maori had 
this not been so. To my query whether the disharmony between Alberto and Mary 
had in any way spoiled the visit, he answered patiently that no one knew what ] was 
talking about, and anyway, such things did not matter between the children of Hop, 
Matu’a. 
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1 Introduction 

The years following World War I in New Zealand were a ferment of economic 
development and depression, and political progress and reaction, a struggle in which 
the Maori played an even more central part than is usual in New Zealand history. 
Several recent scholarly works have prompted my examination of the era with an 
eye to the historical roots of Maoritanga (literally, ‘Maoriness’) as we now know it. 
Chronologically first among these was Keith Sorrenson’s seminal essay (1982), 
which revealed to me the strikingly close and historically significant interrelationship 
of several anthropologists in the 1920s, including Apirana Ngata, George Pitt-Rivers, 
Felix Keesing, and Raymond Firth, the main concerns of my essay. I will not attempt 
a fuller examination here of the early work of Firth, who went on to become one of 
the most important leaders in modern British social anthropology (but see Webster 
n.d [1997]). His early work continues to be a paramount influence on the 
understanding — and misunderstanding — of traditional and contemporary Maon 
society. cad 
My theoretical interests were precipitated by Roy Nash’s important pee 
into the history of cultural deprivation theory and Maon educational policy (1983). 
Nash provocatively suggested that Maoritanga is historically an ideological rae 
of the much older cultural deficit theory which held the reverse conviction: the 
assimilationist one that the Maori were not Pakeha enough. Maontanga, Me the 
other hand, argues that the Maori are not Maori enough. He suggests that = ithe 
of this inversion started in the 1940s and has recently been consolidate oni a“ 
influential merger of social class interests between Maori education critics an 


a. 
government administrators, in both cases Maori as well as an a6 La 
Nash’s sense of ideological inversion is drawn from Marx. An 
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Maoritanga comes from an opposing (even postmodernist) theoretica] 


analysis of : Mog 
elon: Allen Hanson’s provocative post-structural analysis of two key ‘inventions 


of Maori culture since the nineteenth century (1989). Hanson Seely hea that 
Maoritanga was an inversion (in the 1970s) of an ane invention o : aori culture 
which was oriented by assimilationist dogma. Hanson’s theory of culture derives 
from the influential development of meanings-based anthropology; neeteas Nash 
sees material social contradictions behind the inversion, Hanson sees ‘the play of 
foe ake that the history of contemporary Maoritanga began in the 1920s, 
even earlier than Nash supposed, and that it involved anthropologists and 
administrators rather than educationists and administrators. The discovery of 
common interests among a privileged social class — including both Maori and Pakeha 
— is thus extended historically and into other divisions of labour. I think that there is 
substance in Nash’s and Hanson’s insights that Maoritanga was in some sense an 
inversion of assimilationist dogma, but I seek to give more specific historical content 
to the formal — even suprahistorical — understanding of this inversion with which 
their studies have left us. Both material contradictions and the play of meanings 
contribute to such inversions, but only through the substance of a specific history. 
I would thus avoid ‘the crossroads of magic and positivism. That spot is bewitched. 
... materialist determination of cultural traits is only possible if it is mediated through 
the total social process ...’ of advanced capitalist society (Adorno 1977:128-9). 
That total social process also includes our present: ‘To articulate the past historically 
does not mean to recognize it “the way it really was” (Ranke). It means to seize 
hold of a memory as it flashes up at a moment of danger’ (Benjamin 1969). 


2 Historical conditions in the 1920s 

The emergence of the notion of Maoritanga in the 1920s was not merely part of 
a history of ideas or a ‘culture history’ — it was integral with particular material 
conditions. The burst of small-farming and small-industrial growth following World 
War ie and a rapid expansion of the service sector of employment, was matched by 
an increasingly transient class of under-employed and unemployed workers and the 


fundamental political economic context of 


“mining which had already outstripped 


ese larger factories already employed 80 
tkforce. 


. , a disprop 
The romantic assumption of a subs 
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Zealand, and the correlative assumption of two culturally different worlds, Maori 
and European, probably obscure the brute historical facts of the nineteenth century 
but certainly obscure those of the 1920s. 

My recapitulation of the situation relies on Butterworth (1972), Brooking (1981), 
Olssen (1981), King (1981), Macrae (1975), and Martin (1987). The general political 
economic changes underway in the 1920s were as follows. The abeyance of World 
War I production organisation and the return of Servicepersons led immediately to 
a recession in 1920-22. Nevertheless, until the international stockmarket collapse 
and Great Depression began to affect New Zealand in 1930, official attitudes were 
that the national economy was coming right. Technological changes in agricultural 
production and the war-time market had led to the rapid expansion of small 
independent farms and influential lobbies which by the early 1920s sought to 
centralise control of export prices of meat, dairy products, fruit, honey, and kauri 
gum (the big wool growers, the oligarchy of production since the 1840s who 
benefited from depressions as well as prosperity, remained aloof). However, 60 per 
cent of the thriving small farmers hired no labour from outside the family. 
Unemployment, especially in rural areas, was an increasing source of popular 
discontent and official worry. 

World War I had been the context of major changes in the interrelationship of 
primary production (including mining, forestry, fishing, and quarrying as well as 
agriculture), the secondary sector (manufacturing, construction, processing, power 
Supply), and the tertiary sector (service jobs and professions). Already by 1926, 
more of the workforce was employed in the tertiary sector (a multifarious range of 
workers including truck-drivers, shop assistants, and domestic and government 
servants, as well as white-collar employees and professionals) than in primary or 
‘Tural’ production. Although the rapid growth in manufacturing by 1929 was in the 
form of factories employing fewer than fifty persons, one-third of the larger factories 
(especially engineering, but also meat-freezing, timber-milling, and coal-mining) 
employed 80 per cent of the manufacturing workforce. 

Although the 1920s were a time of increasing opportunity for many, they meant 
hard times for most and destitution for a growing minority of transient under- and 
unemployed. Conflicts were seen by both sides in terms of social class differences. 
This class consciousness developed in many contexts, from the wool oligarchy and 
shearers’ unions to the larger engineering, freezing, and milling factories; fr om 
coal-mining around Greymouth and Hamilton to seamen, wharf-workers, and railway 
workers everywhere. The changing technology in both agricultural and 
manufacturing sectors called for new skills among fewer workers but had the 
intended effect of deskilling (that is, displacing previously established skills) among 
the majority of workers, who had then to accept lower wages or look elsewhere for 
work. This both reduced production costs and increased production, and supported 
the costs of technological change. 
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In 1929, even before the Depression, over half the unemployed were Classeq as 
unskilled (Olssen 1981:275). Since the 1890s this process had affected agricultural 
freezing, milling, mining, shipping and railway work and created an unusually 
transient workforce newly defined as unskilled, often having no registered address 
and moving on within two years (Olssen 1981:267). The proliferation of jobs in the 
service sector which characterised the 1920s was also built upon this more gradual 
development of a mobile labour market and a resulting increase in and profitability 
of production. 

The concurrence of this superficial progress with conflicts understood by both 
sides in terms of divergent social class interests was an explosive situation: it was 
increasingly clear that the better life of some was based upon exploitation and misery 
of others. Yet there was little organised rebellion. Olssen (1981:271) suggests that 
the potential for revolutionary social change was stillborn by the time of the gold- 
miners’ and waterfront strikes of the 1912-13. The ideological solidarity of workers’ 
consciousness was nevertheless fragmented in real material terms: either through 
transience, the dispersion of most industry in small businesses and farms, local 
integration of workers and their families in social interests which cut across those 
of class, or the bureaucratisation of conflict in large union-employer organisations 
developing since the 1890s. On the other hand, it is clear that the forms of worker 
resistance to what was more or less clearly seen as their exploitation were manifold. 
Transience and absenteeism were the most obvious ways of rejecting the work 
disciplines of industrial society. Without much anachronism, then, it can be said 
that already in the 1920s there was a regionally extensive if relatively small 
lumpenproletariat minority in New Zealand. 


3 The Maori in the 1920s 

The position of the Maori in these social changes of the 1920s remains obscure 
for lack of research, but can nevertheless be glimpsed. The Maori had been an 
integral part of the fundamental political economic processes I have described above 
for over a century. The Maori sectors had, furthermore, at least since the land wars 
and confiscations, been suppressed at the most subordinate levels of society in 
hugely disproportionate numbers, and this has been demonstrated to have continued 
into the 1970s in education as well as in production (Simon 1990; Macrae 1975). 
Maori cultural distinctiveness must be understood in terms of this history, not vice 
versa. However, even the few specialists in contemporary Maori society who pay 
close attention to New Zealand history are inclined to resort to an essentialisation 
of Maori culture as though it were outside its own history. 

Michael King’s history of the Maori reflects this ambivalence between 4” 
historical and a cultural account, drawn in part from Metge and Butterworth, 2 
well as earlier scholars of Maori history. On the one hand, King is clear that already 
at the beginning of the twentieth century 10 per cent of the Maori lived in urban 
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communities and the majority of the rural 90 per cent were a ‘rural proletariat’ 
(1981:284). These were either landless or did not use the remnants of land stil] 
owned except for subsistence, and both landed and landless relied primarily on 
seasonal work in fencing, draining, shearing, flax-processing or gum-digging, scrub- 
cutting, felling and processing timber, and public works (1981:284). This situation 
arose from the earlier alienation and confiscations of large areas of Maori land, and 
along with continued vulnerability to European diseases led to major declines in 
the Maori population. Of the 7.1 million acres remaining to the Maori in 1911, 
King reports the further loss between 1911-20 of over 2.3 million acres, with 1.5 
million acres of the remainder being leased to Europeans or unsuitable for any 
development. 

Macrae’s earlier research reinforces King’s description of the Maori as already 
a ‘rural proletariat’ in the 1920s. Data, albeit sparse, for communities as diverse as 
Spirits Bay, Rotorua, Kawhia, and Mahia show that even where subsistence resources 
were substantial they had to be supplemented by waged work, and this often required 
leaving the community for long periods of time or permanently. Virtually ‘nomadic’ 
Maori families in the Waikato Valley searched for work on sheep farms or market 
gardens, accepting inferior housing, wages which undercut local standards, and 
work that others refused to perform at any wage. In 1926, whereas the median 
income for male Pakehas (Europeans) was £235 sterling per year, the median income 
for Maori males was £160 per year, and for Maori females was £75 per year 
(1975:152-60). These figures suggest both a high degree of reliance on wage work 

‘among Maori (women as well as men) and the relative deprivation which was a key 
material basis of supposed cultural or ‘race’ difference. 

Nevertheless, despite his clear awareness of these long-standing historical 
processes, King (similarly, Metge and Butterworth) is inclined to essentialise an 
assumed difference between ‘rural’ and ‘urban’ New Zealand, and a parallel 
difference between Maori and European cultures, as somehow prior to their historical 
context. His emphasis upon the demographic fact of rapid ‘urbanisation’ which 
‘began’ during World War II and resulted in a ‘predominantly urban [Maori] people’ 
by the late 1960s (1981:283) continues to obscure the crucial historical problem of 
a Maori ‘rural proletariat.’ Regardless of the admittedly striking migration 
phenomena since 1940, on King’s own evidence this social class of Maori already 
predominated at the turn of the century. The particular character of the antecedent 
‘rural’ labour processes and geographic mobility (not ‘urban’?) which he reports 
elsewhere in his essay appears to contradict his over-riding emphasis on a later 

‘urbanisation’. 

Paralleling the inconsistency between a Maori rural proletariat and his rural/ 
urban distinction, King relies implicitly ona culturalist model of the Maori which 
is similarly essentialised or ahistorical. Thus he assumes a ‘local and tribal identity’ 
that was ‘reinforced’ by ‘isolation’ in the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
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; > over the first half of the twentieth cent, 
5 beeen ~ oe ethnic identity as ‘Maori’ develope 
(1981:279-80). He suggests that a ge ie aced michi\ii. : 
n the basis of greatly increased mobility in the 
among the Maori themselves only o : a. : 
ion, World War II, and post-war urbanisation (1981:289) 
eee ae Leen ertainly could have been (and continue ; 
Although such local ‘tribal’ identities c | ee 0 
be) maintained or undermined as more or less socia y obj 7 Ogies, the 
“43 ; i intenance or subversion must be viewed as anothe; 
political economic basis of this main 
thie basis was a history of compulsion, legislative as well as economic, which 
has treated ‘the Maori’ as one ‘race’ or ethnic category since the earliest colonisation, 
while integrating Maori land and labour, and thus Maon society, ever more Closely 
(and never with complete success) into the Service of capital pecurmulation. The 
same preconception of ‘the co-existence of two social systems obtrudes in Keith 
Sorrenson’s careful historical analysis of the later nineteenth century, in close 
conjunction with political economic evidence which reveals the contrary: how rapidly 
one capitalist social system was developing, however unevenly (Sorrenson 
1981:191). Although it is possible to conceptualise a turn of the century Maori 
population which is predominantly a rural proletariat and based upon ‘local and 
tribal identity’, Maori culture must first be supposed to have an essential or 
primordial status that raises more questions than it resolves. 

The title of King’s essay “Between Two Worlds’ encourages such culturalist 
preconceptions. It may be intended to refer only to Bledisloe’s 1934 phrase ‘two 
peoples, one nation’(1981:300), or to the historical displacement of tribal identities 
by a pan-Maori sense of identity. But this is, at best, left ambiguous. Instead, the 
metaphor of ‘two worlds’ reinforces the misleading juxtaposition of tribalism and 
_ urbanisation which tends to predominate in the essay. This metaphor has also become 

popular with other scholars of Maori history such as Rangi Walker and Anne 
Salmond. I would urge that it obscures the need for historical research into the 
specific processes which maintain or undermine the ideologies of tribal or pan- 
Maoni identity — or racial difference — including the metaphor itself. 

Due to the still inadequate level of analysis of primary historical data on the 
history of the Maori, the initial efforts at a Marxist analysis of the history of Maori 
society have also slipped into a ‘two-worlds’ preconception which straddles historical 
and culturalist positions. Miles and Spoonley (1985) assume that while the lineage 
mode of production of the Maori lost its economic ‘base’ in the nineteenth century, 
it retained its political and ideological ‘superstructures’ until the 1950s when, under 


the influence of urbanisation, these too began to be modified. They also rely on the 
assumption that wage labour was not significant in Maori society until 1935. These 
misleading assumptions are de 


ding rived partly from David Pearson (whom they criticise) 
but primarily from David Bedggood’s analysis (Bedggood 1979; 1980:25). 
Again, the assumption of distinguishable histories between Maori economic 
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and political eines is itself ahistorical. Several historical implications cal] s 
into question: already in the 1840s the conscious intention of colonial poli 
change Maori polity precisely by changing its economy, and by the ioe re 
being put in terms of overcoming Maori ‘communism’ by commercialisin ae 
land. Meanwhile, the Maori modified their own political organisation ae 
successfully commercialise agricultural production, which they in fact were able to 
dominate in several key colonial centres until the late 1850s. The decline of this 
control, which happened several years before war and the confiscation of most of 
their most productive regions, was probably the result of further political as wel] as 
economic changes associated with production and distribution. Subsequently, the 
wars and confiscations led to loss of Maori control over the lands which had enabled 
them to dominate the agricultural market, and furthermore that needed to feed local 
populations. These changes were certainly not economic phenomena which somehow 
left Maori political and ideological organisation unchanged, let alone ‘traditional’. 
Both Pearson and Bedggood have relied primarily on Raymond Firth’s 1929 
economistic reconstruction of traditional Maori economics and its historical changes. 
In a similarly a priort manner but based on bourgeois rather than Marxist 
preconceptions, Firth’s analysis had itself arbitrarily separated material from social 
aspects of Maori society. This later inversion of Firth’s economism into a premature 
Marxist analysis was furthermore invited by his teleological model of progress, 
which in many respects presented the traditional Maori as proto-capitalists (I will 
elaborate on this later). Miles, like Bedggood’s earlier work, was also influenced by 
Althusser’s structuralist conceptions of an ‘articulation’ between concurrent capitalist 
and pre-capitalist modes of production, and a ‘relative autonomy’ of political and 
ideological superstructures from an economic base. Thus these rather ahistorical 
historical materialist theories are quite compatible with the culturalist assumption 
of Maori and Pakeha history as the history of ‘two worlds’. | 
Although the metaphor of two worlds reflects several ideological assumptions, 
already in the 1920s these were given socially objective force by certain historical 
conditions. Since the nineteenth century one ideological expression of these forces 
was the racial distinction between Europeans and the Maori, still assumed as factual 
by educated persons and even anthropologists in the 1920s. However, the most 
fundamental material factor behind the racial ideology was the remaining PeEnOne of 
Maori land, the steady alienation of which had fed the politically and economically 
= Between 1898 and 1929 
powerful expansion of small dairying farms since the 1890s. i 
6.5 million acres of Maori land (about 10 per cent of the total New Zealand oh . 
about two-thirds of what remained to the Maori) were bought by the se eats 
alienated to Europeans through the Native Land Court (Brooking oe Seeveial 
demand for small freeholds and their expansion was furthermore promoted by | 
: one aad i+ 7¢ estimated that half the rura 
forces, evident in intensive speculation in land values: it 1s es oe 
land in New Zealand changed hands between 1916 and 1924 (1981:254). 
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The correlative of Maori land alienation in these years was what had been 

explicitly intended as early as George Grey's native policies in ae 1840s: the creation 
of a Maori working class. (Marx ironically called Wakef ield s 1830s land policies 
for Australia and New Zealand the ‘manufacture’ of a working class.) Legislation 
to make Maori land available on the market was rationalised as encouraging the 
Maori to learn skills and sell their labour. This policy enneern was are! with a 
certain urgency in the 1920s when it was belatedly realised ( astounding ~ Keesing 
1928:80) that far from approaching extinction the Maon population was rapidly 
increasing. The Maori population had in fact been steadily increasing since about 
1900 despite a continuing high infant mortality rate, and the rate of increase in the 
1920s was in the order of 2 per cent each year. After about 1925 this rate was to 
increase greatly due to decreased infant mortality (King 1981:280-1). However, 
the rising Maori population, including the young adults resulting from the earlier 
population turnaround, only became the most disadvantaged sector in the 
increasingly marginalised and transient rural proletariat of the 1920s. 

The Maori of the 1920s were thus confronted simultaneously with the increasing 
extent and productivity of small farms on land which often within their memories 
had been Maori land but was no longer; the frustrated struggle to retain the remnants 
of their land; rapidly increasing domestic group sizes; the rising popular and policy 
demand that they be made to work; rising unemployment; and the debasing of their 
previously established skills. 

Maori political organisation was going through major changes. While most other 
workers’ unions declined in power after the violent repression of the 1913 strikes, 
the unions representing the various agricultural and pastoral workers, led historically 
by the shearers’ unions, grew in strength (Martin 1987). These movements were 
closely associated with the socialist politics of the earlier ‘Red Feds’, and were 
through the shearers directly opposed to the wool growers, one of the most powerful 
political interests in the country. By 1920 all controlling sectors of the economy 
looked with some alarm on the progress of amalgamations of these and other rural 
labourers’ unions into One Big Union, and their affiliation with the Australian 
Workers’ Union. Especially in the Hawkes’ Bay and East Coast districts, by about 

1909 Maoni shearers were becoming active in the shearers’ unions and demanding 
representation on their committees; by 1914 one-quarter of the national shearers” 
union were Maoni, and in 1918 the right of Maori to district committee membership 
was formally affirmed (Martin 1987:42-4). By the 1920s the amalgamation of many 
ee and labouring unions known as the N.Z. Workers’ Union had 
established its motto as Tatay Tatau, One Big Union ‘altogether’. Bob Tutaki, 4 


Hastings Maoni, was the Hawkes’ Bay representative throughout the 1920s and 
became active in the emerging Labour Party. 


Other prominent — and perhaps more visible — 


Maori politi in the 
1920s were Apirana Ngata, Te Puea, and T.W. Ratan ee 


a. All had their effect on public 
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and official awareness of the Maori and Maori grievances, and hence on the 
developing ideology of the Maori as a distinguishable sector of the society. I will be 
examining aspects of Ngata’s anthropology below. Since about 1900 he had risen in 
parliamentary influence as the protégé of James Carroll; he had direct influence 
over Maori land policies through Native Minister Gordon Coates between 1921-8, 
became Native Minister under Coates’ Prime Ministership in 1928, and became 
Acting Prime Minister for a short period in 1931 (Butterworth 1972:170ff). 

Coates’ ministry 1921-8 was very active in supporting Maori interests, including 
the institution of public works programmes and family allowances, however modest 
and girded by moralising restrictions. A Royal Commission of Inquiry into the 
1863 confiscations resulted in modest compensation payments to the Taranaki and 
Waikato Tribes in 1928, and this became the basis of Tribal Trust Boards. Ngata’s 
efforts to reorganise Maori land around Maori communities began in 1907 and 
finally reached fruition when he rose to power in 1928. Between 1928-36, despite 
the Depression, he managed to raise over $0.6 million in Government funds, bringing 
1,388 farms and 750,000 acres under his Maori land Development Schemes 
throughout the North Island. Much of this land was that which non-Maori small 
farmers had hoped would become available in their expansion of dairying during 
those years. Instead, independent Maori dairying and cooperatives began to develop 
in Taranaki, the Bay of Plenty, and in the far North. 

Te Puea and Ratana were charismatic leaders, although very different. Te Puea 


had established her leadership of the Waikato and King Movement by successfully - 


leading resistance to conscription at the outset of World War I (Butterworth 
1972:164). This resulted in an outpouring of racist attacks and tensions between 
the King Movement and Ngata (who promoted the idea of the Maori Battalion); the 
latter breach was healed, however, by the time of Ngata’s appointment as Native 
Minister. The relationship between Ngata and Ratana was less public and more 
significant. Ratana began his political career as a Christian faith-healer in 1918. 
His early policy was simply a rejection of Maori superstitions and tribal affiliations 
and a call to faith in the trinity. After tentatively offering support to Pomare (who 
had supported the draconian Tohunga Suppression Act in 1908) and the King 
Movement, Ratana decided to reject rangatiratanga (Maori chieftainship) along 
with tribalism (King 1981:292-3). 

By 1922 Ratana candidates stood in Western “ 
surprisingly well against the huge popularity of Pomare and Ngata pan ee 
(Butterworth 1972:165). By 1926 Ratana had attracted about 18 per cent O : 
Maori vote. In 1925 he formally constituted his Ratana Church, and Anglican chure 
authorities were seriously alarmed (Butterworth 1972:1 dS) cas always 5 saci 
supporter of the Anglican Church, sought to counter Ratana’s a: Se 
establishing a Maori Bishopric; this was accomplished by 1928 ae * mae 
autonomy from the Anglican Church for which Ngata had hoped. “1so 


Maori and Eastern Maori and did 
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Ratana formally began his secular mission, which was a demand for equal rights o¢ 
working and unemployed Maori with Pakeha under the terms of the Treaty of 
Waitangi, and culminated in his alliance with the Labour Party in 1931. Thus Ratana’, 
populist political policy emerged in implicit opposition to Ngata's. Ngata emphasised 
the hereditary leadership role of tribal high-born and assumed that, while only such 
a minority could benefit from an academic education, a limited technical or 
agricultural education would be appropriate for ordinary Maori (Butterworth 
1972:172,175-6). 

Another situation is suggestive of the national climate in which anthropological 
theory of the Maori took shape in the 1920s: New Zealand’s uneasy relationship 
with Samoa and Samoans. By 1925 New Zealand’s post-war mandate from the 
League of Nations to govern Western Samoa was meeting organised resistance 
from the Samoans, and by 1929 this had resulted in bloodshed. Sorrenson (1982:17- 
19) outlines Ngata’s advocacy of anthropology as an administrative tool in a scholarly 
paper ‘Anthropology and the government of Native Races in the Pacific’ published in 
1928. At that time Ngata recommended the enlightened guidance of anthropology in 
helping administrators identify a ‘method whereby the native mind may be influenced 
to surrender its concepts and accept new ideas’, thereby raising a lower culture to full 
equality with ‘one of the most advanced races in the world’: the successful administration 
of the Maori was to be a model for administration of the Samoans. 

Ngata’s implicit model of successful administration was his own and Peter Buck’s 

policy: the promotion of leadership by elite Maori of ordinary Maon in agricultural 
pursuits, under the patronage of government. Buck recommended to Ngata a paper 
by Lord Lugard, the great colonial administrator and designer of Indirect Rule, 
presented in 1930 to the British reception of ‘Dominion Premiers and Delegates’. 
In this paper Lugard similarly urged use of anthropologists in finding ways to meet 
the increasingly vocal demands of the ‘Coloured Races’ in a manner which could 
resolve what Lugard considered ‘the second greatest problem of the twentieth 
century’ second only to avoiding another world war (Lugard 1930:213). However, 
Sorrenson points out that by 1931 Ngata’s attitude toward Samoa had hardened 
from a policy of enlightened intervention to one of benign neglect. He remarked to 
Buck that among the new breed of colonial administrators the ‘danger now is that 
everyone is having a go at the anthropological approach’ (1982:19). 


4 Anthropology and administration in the 1920s 


: — Sorrenson’s lead, I will first outline the influential anthropology of 
e Englishman George H.L.-F. Pitt-Rivers. However, in order not to reintroduce 


the distorting historical assumption that New Zealand was somehow intellectually 


i ote 

: ese < reliant oa more metropolitan ideas from elsewhere, it is important to 
! at Pitt-Rivers’ approach to understanding the Maori was importantly 
influenced by Ce, 


Elsdon Best. Furthermore, although Pitt-Rivers’ ideas were to 
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contribute to the emerging notion of Maoritanga, James Carroll — a Maori minister 
of parliament — appears to have been one of the first to articulate the notion. He 
also coined Maoritanga in a seminal form which I will argue was an ideological 
separation between Maori history and what was coming to be taken as Maori culture 

Since his rise to parliamentary influence in the early 1890s, Carroll had Beans 
asserted what was to become the fundamental assimilationist precept of the Maori 
graduates of Te Aute Anglican College and the leaders of The Young Maori Party 
(especially Pomare and Buck, but also Ngata): the Maori must become Pakehas. 
Late in his career, addressing a hui at Te Kuiti in 1920, he nevertheless exhorted the 
Maori to kia mau ki to koutou maoritanga — ‘hold fast to your Maoritanga’ or 
Maoriness (Ngata 1940:176; Metge 1967:59). When asked to explain the notion, 
he said only ‘Who knows what lies ahead? it is for you younger men to 
whakaringaringa (give it hands) and whakawaewae (give it legs).’ The apparently 
contradictory conjunction between Carroll’s lifetime policy of assimilation, and 
this expectation that some form of Maoritanga could thus nevertheless be 
materialised, laid out from its beginning the ambiguous ideological boundaries within 
which the notion still oscillates. Although Carroll’s invitation apparently had few 
patronising overtones, Maoritanga was sometimes to become the sequel of the 
nineteenth-century moral education of the British working class in bourgeois culture: 
the moral education of the Natives in their own culture. 


George Pitt-Rivers, Best, and Firth 
George Pitt-Rivers helped to establish among New Zealand scholars a unique 
synthesis of the new functionalist theory being developed in Britain, and the new 
anthropological notion of cultural relativity: that cultures are whole ways of life 
which must be appreciated in their own terms. However, the influence of his ideas 
in 1920s New Zealand owed something, I think, to Pitt-Rivers’ conceptualisation 
of culture in racial terms (he argued against the Boasian thesis that culture was 
relatively independent of racial differences), and his conceptualisation of 
functionalism in Spencerian or social Darwinist terms (even though he was a student 
of Malinowski). 
cme Shen to New Zealand in 1923 for the Australian New Zealand 
Association of Science conference in Wellington, and Elsdon Best cleus 23 
tour of the Maori communities up the Wanganui River (Sorrenson 1982:1 i on 
Rivers’ essay on his ‘Visit to a Maori village’ (Koriniti or 2 ees is oa 
authority of first-hand observation as well as his overseas ieee "2 TER 
prestige, and was published the following year in the Journal of t : ai 
Society. It was republished in 1927 in his book The Clash of ne ical study of 
of Races, which had the subtitle ‘the anthropological and ad anne of the 
the laws of racial adaptability, with specific reference to the pte ‘hectiat 
Pacific and the government of subject races’. There, his essay 
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Corinth was retitled ‘Culture Clash in a Maori Village’. Between 1925 ang 1929 
New Zealanders Felix Keesing, Peter Buck, Apirana Ngata, and Raymond Firth, all 
cited Pitt-Rivers’ work appreciatively. This development must be understood in the 
specific context of New Zealand anthropology at the time. _ 

Elsdon Best’s popular ethnography of the Maori had established on the admireq 
basis of long-term first-hand observation and fluency in Maoni, hineteenth-century 
approaches which were primarily evolutionist and racialist. On the other hand jp 
1927 I.L.G. Sutherland, another New Zealander and influential senior j, 
anthropological study of the Maori in the 1920s, was tentatively following Cambridge 
anthropologist W.H.R. Rivers’ transition from diffusionist theory to functionalist 
theory in the direction of Malinowski’s functionalism (1927:91-2,190; Rivers haq 
also visited New Zealand in 1914). In 1925 Raymond Firth, then preparing his 
dissertation on The Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori (1929) under 
Malinowski’s supervision at the London School of Economics, published in the 
British anthropological journal Man an essay on the ‘Economic psychology of the 
Maon’. This was a careful ethnographic account of traditional bird-snaring which 
forecast in the clearly Malinowskian terms of on-the-spot observation and 
functionalist theory the fundamental argument of his dissertation. 

It was in this context that Pitt-Rivers’ unique synthesis affected the major changes 
in the ethnography of the Maori. He combined (i) older racial theory and colonial 
administrative interests with (ii) on-the-spot observation and recording, the new 
functionalist theory, and the new culturalist theory. I think this hybrid (or 
‘miscegenation’) of theories also laid some theoretical foundations for the notion 
of Maoritanga. 

The central feature of Pitt-Rivers’ approach, already apparent in his 1924 essay 
on the Wanganui community of Corinth, was a racial conception of ‘culture-form’ 
implicitly preoccupied with the problem of colonial administration. Although in 
1927 he explicitly owed his emphasis on the functional integration of primitive 
culture to his participation in Malinowski’s seminars at London School of Economics, 
his conceptualisation of the problems of colonial administration in terms of race 
and culture were probably developed in his studies at Oxford, where his 1927 book 
had gained him the D.Phil. (Sorrenson 1982:15). According to Adam Kuper, the 
anthropology taught at Oxford, Cambridge, and University College London tended 
to be evolutionist and racialist even through the 1930s (1973:129). Kuper also notes 

an early orientation of anthropology around the notion of culture at Oxford and at 
University College, London, against which Malinowski construed his notion of 
‘Social Anthropology’ (1983:2, 19). Pitt-Rivers himself associated ‘the cultural and 
psychological’ school of anthropology with ‘Frazer, Freud, and Jung’ (1924:48). 

The anthropological notion of culture and cultural relativity hist now 
predominates in the discipline of anthropology was emerging in a different but 
convergent way in the United States: it was originated by Franz Boas in critique of 
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racial dogma, but had Romanticist roots in the German enlightenment (Stocking 
1968). This aspect of Boas’s conception of culture was to be developed by Edward 
Sapir and especially by Ruth Benedict and Alfred Kroeber away from the historical 
concerns upon which Boas had focused. In any case, the conception of culture as 
‘culture-form’ which Pitt-Rivers introduced to New Zealand even before the 
Romanticist conception had been established in American anthropology had, through 
its integral association with the notion of racial difference, the same essentialist 
and ahistorical implications which are now characteristic of the anthropological 
notion of culture. 

Although the preoccupation with culture in U.S. anthropology and the focus 
upon functional social organisation in British anthropology has sometimes been 
seen as divisive, their inclination to view other societies as whole and ahistorical 
ways of life has been mutually reinforcing. Pitt-Rivers had appreciated from 
Malinowski the new appeal of the functionalist axiom that a primitive society was 
composed of closely integrated institutions. He had, however, assimilated 
Malinowski’s theory (which did not rely on the earlier theories of race and evolution) 
into the older racial functionalism established since Herbert Spencer. As important 
as ‘culture-form’ is ‘culture-capacity ... at every stage culture is conditioned by the 
capacity of people to give expression to it’ (1924:48), and correlatively ‘culture- 
potential cannot be modified without first modifying the blood’ (1927:240). Thus 
Pitt-Rivers’ Social Darwinist version of the new functionalism fitted well in the 
manifestly colonial context of the New Zealand Maori and the earlier ethnology of 
a dying race. This previously established approach was still led by Elsdon Best, 
Pitt-Rivers’ companion on the Wanganui. 

Best’s ethnographic style continuously illuminated the Maori past while 
disparaging the present Maori, his informants and hosts. He saw himself as 
preserving in the written word the dying world of the traditional Maori. Pitt-Rivers’ 
1924 essay on the Corinth Maori articulates the functionalist view of society through 
Best’s lament that the loss of the ‘highly useful elements’ of tapu and mana (translated 
as sacredness and prestige, respectively) reflected the ‘degeneration’ and ‘decay’ of 
the Maori race. Pitt-Rivers emphasised the bitterness with which the elders guarded 
the younger generation from traditional knowledge, daring not to handicap them in 
their struggle to enter the European’s world. The elders themselves told Pitt-Rivers 
that they no longer professed traditional knowledge, and that if youths wished to 
regain it they could seek it from the person who preserved it, Te Peehi (Best). 

While Pitt-Rivers lamented the passing of traditional Maori culture, he was 
critical of the pragmatic or cynical attitude of the youth, and quoted Colenso to 
assert that they had ‘inherited all the vices of their forefathers but none of the 
virtues.’ As a model of this juxtaposition of a functionally integrated primitive past 

and a degenerate present, Pitt-Rivers offers a concluding analysis of the decay of 
Maori art in a carved meeting-house: finely carved bargeboards were cast off ina 
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heap, and replaced with boards with ‘poorly-carved lines’, ‘gan sh European paints’ 
and a bird painted tastelessly ina realistic rather than a traditional form. He conclude, 
that the meaning and values of the old culture-form had been destroyed, and hence 
the art itself. He uses this example also to demonstrate, against ‘those who see 
cultural capacity unrelated to ethnic [i.e., racial] distinction’, that culture declines 
in proportion to the degeneracy of race. 

One detects in this choice of words an undertone of social class hostility, which 
historically is perhaps more fundamental than racial prejudices and is often obscured 
by them. The ethnographic form which was to emerge in New Zealand in the 1920s 
was an often explicit contrast between ‘good Maoris’, who were the members of 
past generations and past communities which had functioned traditionally, and the 
‘bad’ ones of the present generation which had not been functionally integrated 
into European society. The criteria for both good and bad Maori ring of the 
expectations of a bourgeois or privileged class. This class-conscious approach to 
‘decaying’ or ‘degenerate’ Maori culture had, in addition to Best and Pitt-Rivers, 
ethnological antecedents ranging from Dieffenbach’s humane hope in 1843 that the 
Maori would not be turned too precipitously into itinerant and demoralised menials 
in the European settlements (1843:152-3), to Tregear’s contrast in 1904 between a 
native nobility which resembled ‘cultured Europeans in a manner above nationality’ 
and a native working class so rude and degenerate that in them ‘the worst vices of 
the British immigrant have found fertile ground’ (1904:6). These views reveal the 
history of conflicting class interests which was to be carried into the 1920s 
ethnography of the Maori and into the notion of Maoritanga. One must ask, however, 
whether the new notion revealed or concealed this conflict. 

Although Pitt-Rivers once mentions the colonial past (fighting along the 
Wanganui during the war between Maori and Pakeha), his dual model of a past 
functional integrity and a present degeneracy tends to remove the issue of Maorl 
culture from any specific historical context. However, at the time of his research 
the Corinth Maori attitudes toward traditional practices upon which Pitt-Rivers 
focused were almost certainly related to the Ratana movement. Ratana’s community 
was centred near the coast in the Whangaehu and Turakina Rivers immediately 
Se = ns as Wanganui, and he had called some major gatherings and taken 
see ea: eS (Henderson 1972). Pitt-Rivers’ hosts had furthermore 

ggle against the piecemeal loss of their Waimarino lands 
ro 8 eached a crisis point by 1921, and court battles for control over the bed 
anne: sath ee cares: begun in 1903 and were currently bitter. In at 
this was probably associated ae ee : i ae Realised community, and 

Pitt-Rivers seemed uninterested ae : Srey thas ae 
Best was uninterested or even Peake Rs cabal oe s 1s also likely that 
the Tuhoe in The Children of the Mist (to be pub ese matters: his 1907 account of 
published with few changes in 1925) 
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had suppressed their recent history and contemporary political situation. re laci 

it with the ahistorical assumption of a dying race which in 1907 oe Dea 
empirically inaccurate. The various forms of functionalist analysis of the fn 
which were to follow in the next decades tended similarly to overlook the dynamics 
of a specific history of social conflict and change which set the political context of 
what was taken to be Maori ‘culture’ and of the research itself. 

By the time of the publication of Pitt-Rivers’ book in 1927 he developed his 
relatively mild disapproval of Maori ‘degeneracy’ in 1924 into an administrative 
policy proposal which he called “The White Man’s Task’, a solution to ‘the evils we 
speak of as native unrest.’ What are the ends of our policy? he asks rhetorically. 
They are: 


(i) control of the native territory politically, and the prevention of foreign 
aggression; 


(ii) maintenance of law and order — but this does not mean to substitute 
our law for theirs, rather only to protect the lives, property, and interests 
of white subjects; 


(iii) to stimulate native production and native labour (1927:23 8). 


These traditional imperial concerns were coupled, however, with a tolerant 
approach to native culture indicated above in the restraint on law and order. This 
approach was not new insofar as missionary and other humanist interests had long 
defended it against the excesses of imperialism, but it was newly associated with 
anthropological professionalism and with the abstract notion of cultural relativity. 
Pitt-Rivers’ synthesis of all this is best stated toward the end of his book: 


Is it too late to hope that by studying more sympathetically and intelligently natives’ customs 
and ideas we may learn their intrinsic value? To the rising generations of our dark-skinned 
subjects have we the right to say more than this? May they learn to value whatever is sound or 
beautiful in their own culture, in which may be found the surest promise of their own racial 
achievement in place of blindly following the lead of people whose proffered cultural gifts 
they can never truly make their own (1927:241). 


Thus a racial conception of cultural relativism could underwrite segregation 
and apartheid. The implications of Pitt-Rivers’ perception of the relationship between 
race and culture become more explicit by 1927: just as the explicit model for the 
‘decay’ of native cultures was miscegenation, the implicit model for the preservation 
of native cultures was racial purity. The two edges of this particular sword were 
soon to be wielded by imperialism against other ‘races,’ and need no elaboration. 

This conceptual ambiguity between racist and culturalist arguments thus 
underwrote, in New Zealand, the rising liberal ideology of cultural relativity. There 
are analogues in British romanticism which cast light on Pitt-Rivers’ anthropological 
reasoning. The culture of the masses had become of interest to their masters before: 


as in early nineteenth-century England, the resolution of the increasingly threatening 
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colonial situation lay not only in law and order, but also in the moral education of 
the working class masses in bourgeois values. In 1867 Matthew Arnold Posed the 
choice between Culture and Anarchy, arguing that the cultural ideal which coulg 
salve the outer suffering of the masses was the inner sweetness and light of classicay 
culture. It is from this point of view, I think, that Pitt-Rivers urged that the natives 
‘learn to value whatever is sound or beautiful in their own culture’; the Natives 
themselves no longer knew what this was, and those who taught it to them could be 
relied upon to choose an inner ‘sweetness and light’ which posed no problem to the 
demands of colonial production and control. 


Raymond Firth 

Although I will not attempt a more thorough analysis of Raymond Firth’s 
important contributions in the 1920s to the developing ethnography of the Maoni, 
certain aspects of his position clarify Pitt-Rivers’ and vice versa. Both participated 
in Malinowski’s seminars at the London School of Economics in the early 1920s, 
and some of Malinowski’s own views are implicated. 

Two of Firth’s most important publications on the Maori were his ‘Economic 
psychology of the Maori’ (1925) and his classic work The Primitive Economics of 
the New Zealand Maori (1929), presented as his PhD thesis in 1927. Although 
Firth does not mention Pitt-Rivers in the essay, in 1929 he cites ‘Captain’ Pitt- 
Rivers’ 1927 book as ‘a brilliant study of the factors responsible for the decline of 
native peoples’, and agrees with his criticism of contemporary decoration of meeting- 
houses (1929:448,467,470). Firth similarly characterises this as ‘stiff, flat, and 
characterless compared with that of the olden days ... contaminated by overloaded 
patterns, and garish hues, applied to the substitute of machine-fluted boards ... a 
raw, amateurish air ...’. 

Firth’s method of analysis and argument is far more rigorous than Pitt-Rivers’, 
and he successfully avoids racial assumptions and also any closely associated reliance 
on the notion of cultural relativity. Nevertheless there remains in Firth’s analysis 
certain naturalisation or essentialisation of key concepts which introduces a bias 
paralleling Pitt-Rivers’ reasoning. A lead may be taken from the latter’s brief chapter 
on “Primitive economics and primitive ownership’ (1927:206). Pitt-Rivers adopts 
Malinowski’s central anthropological notion of primitive man as always 
pragmatically balancing self-interest against the demands of community obligation 
and custom. However, Pitt-Rivers’ racial conception of culture leads him to the 
conclusion that whereas primitive communism of property is ‘psychological’ (and 
thus Subject to decline with the degeneration of a race), pragmatic individualism 1s 
‘Innate’ in a sense closer to instinct than blood. One might draw from this distinction 
the conclusion that Social Darwinist racial functionalism or adaptation had a natural 
Capitalist dynamic — an appropriate rationale for imperialism. 

Even without preconceptions of race or culture, the direction of Firth’s reasoning 
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was the same. Again the impetus came from Malinowski’s theory of a un; 
pragmatic individualism. In 1923 Malinowski had been considering oo. 
mentality’ in his seminars, developing his own position against that of Le itive 
who had argued that primitive peoples follow a fundamentally different | 
civilised peoples (Kuper 1973:33-4). Following Malinowski’s argument, Firth 
asserted in his 1925 essay on Maori bird-snaring that primitive man ‘has fhe ae 
mind-structure, the same logical methods, as we have’ (1925:340). However, by the 
end of the essay he appears to have reduced this universal mind-structure to pragmatic 
individualism, albeit ‘embedded in a different cultural milieu’: 


vi-Bruhl, 
Ogic from 


Our specific study of Maori economic psychology shows the complexity of the motives which 
actuate the native in his economic life. The Maori is impelled to work first of all by the 
primary economic motive — the desire to secure more material goods for himself. But that is 
not all. The pleasure of craftsmanship, the feeling of emulation, the desire for public approval, 
the sense of duty toward the community, and the wish to contribute to the communal welfare 
... As I have pointed out, these are not mere formal phrases, but represent concrete aims, 
hopes, and sentiments, in the mind of the native ... One of the first and most important points 
for the student of primitive economics to realize is the irreducibility of the psychological 
factors involved (Firth 1925:361). 


The nature of this psychological ‘irreducibility’ becomes clearer in Firth’s PhD 
thesis. There he devoted a chapter on ‘The exchange of gifts’ to a careful assessment 
of theories of economic motivation. His own position is carefully developed against 
Mauss’s analysis of hau as a vital essence of Maori sociality, Radcliffe-Brown’s 
emphasis on the promotion of goodwill, and Malinowski’s emphasis on factors of 
generosity and reciprocity. Firth argues even more strongly than his mentor that 
although it ‘differs widely in various societies’ and ‘finds diverse forms of 
expression,’ the fundamental opposition of enlightened self-interest always underlies 
community life. The ‘naked opposition of interests of the individual within the 
community’ is ‘veiled by a number of other factors’, but even with these ‘it is 
sufficient if the outward seeming be fair’ (1929:423-4). Firth goes on from this 
perhaps cynical conclusion to state the central theme of his study of traditional 
Maori society and its historical changes: 


The concepts of equivalent, of profit, of bargaining were not entirely foreign to the native in 
his primitive state, but until the Europeans came were restricted in their development by the 
external circumstances ... the notion of trade did not have to be laboriously implanted by the 
white man in the native, but, once given the stimulus of novel economic and social conditions, 
sprang up and flowered from a soil which had long contained their seed (1929:425-6). 

rgeois individualist even in 


Thus for Firth primitive man was irreducibly a bou ste 
Itural milieu. His view of 


his acquiescence to the distinctive requirements of his cu 
the Maori as a model of the innate capitalism of primitive man goes pene ene! 
further than Malinowski’s parallel role for Trobriand Man — and reverses Mauss’s 
anguished search for a model of socialist ideals among archaic societies. 
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Firth’s naturalisation of Maori economic motives had a simular effect as Pit. 


Rivers’ essentialisation of Maori culture on the model of race: obscuring the 
immediate historical context. Firth’s ethnographic depiction of Tuhoe bird-snaring 
in his 1925 essay assumed that it was the survival of an ancient art among an ‘isolated’ 
people. However, the dynamic inter-relationship of Maon individualism and Maori 
communalism which Firth depicted as traditional, and which was to become the 
theoretical motif of his classic 1929 treatise, had a specific historical context of 
conflicting interests which were in no sense traditional. | 

During the time that Firth visited the Tuhoe, the kin group which hosted him 
were struggling to retain their remnants of land against a government policy which 
had surreptitiously bought undivided shares from individuals in most surrounding 
blocks, thus successfully dividing kin against one another. This tactic had been 
unsuccessful in only a few blocks (including his research location) but those who 
resisted it had been publicly stigmatised as uncooperative, and a scheme for the 
reorganisation of land-holdings throughout the area had recently been pushed through 
by the government. A key leader of the resisting group had tragically died, and 
Firth actually attended the tangi or funeral. A single-minded focus upon practices 
as though they were in some sense ‘traditional’ regardless of this historical context 
might be understandable; but perhaps not if the resulting construct is argued to be 
a ‘seed’ waiting only the ‘stimulus of novel economic and social conditions’ before 
it flowered into bourgeois entrepreneurism. This is ‘tradition’ suspiciously emptied 
of its political economic history. 


Felix Keesing, Pitt-Rivers, and Ngata 

Pitt-Rivers’ brief but timely ethnographic focus on contemporary Maori society 
was first taken up as a scholarly lead by Felix Keesing. In 1925 (when Firth was 
preparing his dissertation in Social Anthropology at London School of Economics) 
Keesing completed his M.A. thesis in Education at Auckland University College 
under the supervision of Dr. A.B. Fitt. The thesis was entitled ‘The Maori — 1925- 
and After’ and frequently cited Pitt-Rivers’ essay in the section that considered the 
present situation of the Maori. 

The problematic of this section was that Maori culture had decayed in all its 
aspects except blood, language, and ancestry, and that even this was discredited in 
favour of the search for mana — ‘pakeha mana’ in the material and intellectual 
terms not of Maori life but of the white man’s life. Significantly, however, Keesing 
notes that in 1925 the president of the National School Teachers’ Association had 
recommended that teachers be given the latitude to introduce Maori customs into 
the curriculum in order to instill ‘race pride’ (1925:32). 

Regarding the future, Keesing asserts the necessity of ‘reorganising the race’ 
because ‘the Maori has lands and work-power which must be utilised? (1925:42). 
However, he points out that ‘reorganisation from outside the race’ has tended to 
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bring about aes disruption’ through the overthrow of communal standards 
On the other hand, ‘reorganisation from inside the race’ has tended toward Stiierie 
surrender to pakeha culture and contempt for everything Maori, rather than the 
other extreme of asserting the remains of an ancient culture. In conclusion, Keesin 

recommends the establishment of some central educational institute or pulloee mie 
the future study of the development of the race could be fostered’ and young Maon 
‘thought-leaders could come to catch their fuller vision’ (1925:51-3). Although 
Keesing’s reference to ‘inside reorganisers’ hostile to Maori culture might be to 
Ratana as well as the Young Maori Party (Ngata, Buck, Pomare, and others) this 
comment suggests that it is the latter elite which he has in mind. Thus Pitt-Rivers’ 
peculiarly complementary interests of controlling Maon land and labour while 
respecting the uniqueness of Maori culture are elaborated by the young Keesing. 

Keesing revised and expanded his M.A. thesis into The Changing Maori, and it 
was published in 1928 by The Board of Ethnological Research, which had been 
founded by Ngata and Coates in 1923. According to Keesing, Ngata offered ‘very 
thorough critical suggestions for its revision’, and Ngata wrote a warm and 
appreciative foreword stating that the other leaders of the progressive Young Maori 
Party (of which he was a leader) ‘will be amazed at Mr. Keesing’s knowledge and 
penetration ... of this latter-day experiment in cultural adaptation.’ The revision 
replaces an arid systematisation with a more discursive consideration of issues, but 
maintains the basic argument that Maori culture has degenerated through emulation 
of the wrong aspects of white society, and that a programme of recovery must 
instill ‘race pride’. 

The right aspects of white society are the ‘deeper aspects — spiritual ideals and 
love doctrine’ (1928:166-7). Although Keesing abjures Pitt-Rivers’ intolerance 
toward crass new art forms of the Maon (1928:92), he similarly elaborates the 
wrong aspects of white society as ‘pakeha mana’: ‘the cold, calculating spint of 
commerce [which] seems already to have frozen up the genial current of their souls’ 
(Keesing cites supporting evidence that this was already happening in 1845), the 
artificial glitter of the market-place; brass bands and gaudy dress; and ‘gain of 
wealth, drinking, smoking, gambling, billiards, jazz, movies, and so on’ (1928:71- 
3,87,131). 

Along with this combination of bad bourgeois and working class traits, Keesing 
agrees with Ngata that the Maori race has lost the habits of industry of their ancestors 
and failed to acquire those of the European (1928:113). He is also inclined to i dn 
with an anonymous businessman who offered this solution to ‘the Maori problem : 

‘you can lead a Maori to the job, but you can't make him work’ (1928: 166). Lipwexeh 
Keesing feels that the problem can be overcome: the causes are psychological and 
established in early home life (1928:176). He quotes with approval a much earlier 

assessment that: 
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Questions of land and of title, of technical schools, and of special native settlements ae 
insignificant compared with the social life of the natives, and those who will help in the 
regeneration of the Maori will need to begin at home and with the womenkind (H.Hi]] 1903, 
in Keesing 1925:184). 


Although Keesing’s tone 1s often equivocal, it must be noted that this assessment 
of the causes of ‘the Maori problem’ reflects the established ideological form of 
criticisms directed at a working class — or subject races — by privileged classes in 
times of reaction. 

Keesing’s attack, through Hill, on ‘questions of land and of title, of technical 
schools, and of special native settlements’ raises the concurrent role of Apirana 
Ngata in the anthropological theory and practice of Maoritanga. At first glance this 
criticism appears to be directed at Ngata, whose land Development Schemes, and 
indeed life’s work, can be described in the terms which Keesing and Hill reject in 
order to focus attention on the Maon ‘home’ and ‘womenkind’. Yet Ngata had 
apparently accepted and even warmly endorsed Keesing’s priorities. Hill’s statement 
in 1903 was certainly referring to the moral and health re-education programmes 
which the Young Maori Party, led by Ngata, had at that time initiated in Maori 
communities under patronage of the Government. In 1900 the young law graduate 
Ngata had in fact been instrumental in negotiating the Native Councils Act which 
empowered these reforms. Through this Act he both initiated his long and influential 
parliamentary career and achieved the disbanding of the independent Kotahitanga 

movement or ‘Maori Parliament’, which had uncomfortably confronted the 
government with national gatherings and debates throughout the 1890s (Williams 
1977). 

Seen from this point of view, Hill’s and Keesing’s advocacy of moral reform in 
the Maon family is compatible with Ngata’s concern with the reform of Maori land 
and land titles, schooling, and community organisation. The complementarity of 
the moral and the practical reforms can in fact be traced from the beginning to the 
end of Ngata’s long career. Butterworth suggests that even at the end of his career 
and struggle to establish the Maori land Development Schemes, Ngata ‘was not so 
much interested in land as in community development....Land development and 
Maoritanga were inseparably linked in Ngata’s mind’ (Butterworth 1972:176). 
Perhaps this was, for Ngata, the ambiguous heritage of his patron James Carroll’s 
commitment both to assimilation and to giving the strange notion of Maoritanga 
‘hands and feet’. 

The particular programme of recovery which Keesing had in mind to instill 
‘race pride’ was similarly patterned on model Maori communities. A continuity 
can also be traced from the moral reforms of Maori communities initiated in 1900 
by the Young Maoni Party, although in somewhat different terms. Keesing was hostile 
to ‘the uncontrolled feeling-life within’ 1920s Maori life which fed on the worse 
aspects of bourgeois avarice and working-class crassness. Against this, he 
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recommends ‘survivals of the ancient order’ in contemporary Maori communi; 
(1928:93-4). As model alternatives, he draws a significant contrast ee 
tidy, formally organised, and harmonious communal pa (Maori village) a8 
Whakarewarewa — a long-established tourist attraction in Rotorua — and the 
stubbornly independent solidarity of the Tuhoe. Whereas the Whakarewarewa pa 
maintained its ancient integrity in the midst of a white township through an 
inoffensive psychological isolation, the Tuhoe were reported by the Presbyterian 
Church in the following terms: 


One thing we have to contend with is the communistic social habits of the Maori. Nowhere 
does the ancient communism of the Maori maintain to-day as in Tuhoe. These people still 
think and move en masse. The most private domestic affairs are brought to the meeting-house 
and discussed and settled by the tribe. Everyone is a member of the tribe rather than a separate 
entity, and anyone who refused to go the way of the tribe is considered a bad Maori (in Keesing 
1928:93-4). 


In the 1920s, this threatening — and threatened — reaction of church authority 
could as well be an employer describing a workers’ union. 

Keesing names Ngata’s and Te Puea’s revitalisation schemes for Maori 
communities on the East Coast and in the Waikato as the other ‘positive’ model for 
the Maori future. Significantly, he views this revitalised culture as an ‘idealised’ 
restoration of certain aspects of ancient Maori culture — language, lore and history, 
arts and crafts, ‘namely, a revival of Maori mana founded on an idealised past’ 
(1928:173-6). The Tuhoe example again stands out as the antithesis of what was 
being defined as proper Maori culture. 

Keesing’s emphasis here is strongly in behalf of restoring what he calls ‘the old 
inter-Maori relationships’ and against the old exclusive tribal solidarities. The 
following year Keesing was taken by Ngata around the land consolidation, 
incorporation, and development schemes of the East Coast and published a valuable 
report in the first (and last) issue of Te Wananga, a journal launched by the Board of 
Maori Ethnological Research. Keesing concluded that these schemes were S© 
promising that the nation-wide adjustment of the Maori to modern conditions was 
limited only by the ‘tenacious maintenance of the ancient spirit of inter-tribal 
exclusiveness’ (1929:10). Keesing’s experience and discussions with Ngata 

apparently confirmed his hostility towards tribal solidarity and bias towards 
developing certain ‘old’ aspects of a more generalised Maori culture. 

This vision of an administered pan-Maoni future based on what he (and perhaps 
Negata) defined as ‘the old inter-Maori relationships’ follows Keesine ® pee 
proposal, in 1925, of a centralised Maori college in which Maori ‘thought-leaders 
could expand their vision. Although the 1929 proposal was inspired by a fuller 
acquaintance with Ngata and study of his East Coast schemes, the earlier plan bs 
probably also inspired by the progressive image of the Young enta Seine > 
significant that in 1929 Keesing also supported Ngata’s view that high-born Maort 
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were naturally adapted — even by the traditional “eugenics” of planned marriages - 
to leadership of such community schemes (1929:1 13). This leadership apparently 
had a particular political philosophy: following Ae Sa or Negata’s 
philosophy, Keesing also emphasises that entrepreneurial ‘individualism’ is entirely 
compatible with ‘tribal spint’ in East Coast schemes (1929: 104). 

On the theoretical point of a primitive pragmatic individualism, the anthropology 
of Malinowski, Firth, Pitt-Rivers, Keesing, and Ngata can fairly be said to be 
indistinguishable. Carroll’s vision of a Maoritanga quite compatible with assimilation 
may have been converging with this consensus of anthropologists, administrators, 
and Maori ‘thought-leaders’. Perhaps bourgeois individualism is ‘the hands and 
feet’ which were to be matched up to a Maoritanga which was merely a thing of the 
mind or spirit, given ambiguous dignity as an ‘idealised past’ safely separated from 
any specific history. | 


Apirana Ngata 
But we must recognise that anthropological theory changed nothing. The 
historical roots of the popular theory of Maoritanga, like its historical effects, always 
remain in the political economic ground of particular practices. As Michael King 
pointed out (1981), the historical conditions of the generalised Maori identity which 
emerged in the 1920s were a highly mobile and transient wage labour force, the 
Depression, World War II, and urbanisation. The emerging notion of Maoritanga 
must be seen in the context of the administrative interests apparent in the 
anthropological theory developed by the 1920s ethnographers of the Maori; these 
interests in turn must be seen in the context of the volatile historical conditions. 
The eminently practical anthropology of Apirana Ngata, more than any of the 
other 1920s ethnographers of the Maori, gives us a vivid sense of the lived 
contradictions involved. The tenor of these contradictions for Ngata is best grasped 
a = Noss wie depth and insight of his private anger, expressed in two 
oats Se ‘e Ses i 1928. Here he rejects the current patronising stereotype of 
ntribution to New Zealand. The letters bear quoting at length. 


I think that the absolute polarity of Ngata’s alternative to this preconception of 
Maoni culture was historically, and ironically, significant: 


Dear . a . . 
at a “ Keesing has been in the district for nearly a fortni ght carrying out investigations 
ati [East Coast] economic conditions, farming, trading &c for Condliffe [a promi- 


n t . ° * 

idea Wee sence * : a Zealand]. I gathered that the latter had formed a very pO 
utl1o i : 

mythology, n of the Maori people to the economic progress of N.Z. — sum total 


... When eis, ve age oasis [i.., economic contribution] being on this Coast 
forgot the Maori a AA pioneer’ who carved a home out of the forest primeval 
felled, burnt, sawed & © packed the pioneer’s goods to his shack, who cut tracks, who 

» Sawed & fenced the forest clearing, docked, shore, dipped & crutched his sheeP: 


drove stock to market, killed 
; the beasts in th . 
gum fields of the north, the timber mills oii eee ee 


here, the railway & roadworks ... Dairying in 


they 
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Taranaki, at Nuhaka, Ruatoki and in the far North, ... fishing including whitebait f ishi 

and on a smaller scale carpentering, motor-driving, threshing, grass-seeding eas si = 
herding, domestic service, teaching, clerical & other work in the Public Seevicc anh = 
ing, laundry-work &c. The fault has been largely ours — in part that of the Pakeha ae 
forget the people who did everything except provide the money, the direction and ee 
power. What would Labour with a capital L [the new Labour Party] say about this callous er 
contemptuous appropriation of the credit (June 2d. and May 6th. 1928, in Sorrenson 
1986:95,91-2). 


The key ideological juxtaposition between Maori ‘culture’ and Maori work in this 
striking statement was already, I think, at the heart of the developing concept of 
Maonritanga. Ironically, Ngata was developing in a somewhat different form the alienated 
notion of Maori culture which he here finds so insulting. Whether he was aware of it or 
not, this particular separation of theory from practice was historically given. 

Despite his insight and a cold anger born of a fuller awareness of Maori history 
than most Maon of his day would have been able to claim, Ngata was unable to 
grasp an even more fundamental contradiction: the historical relationship between 
this Maori labour and the received notion of Maori culture. Although it was clear to 
persons of such diverse political persuasions as Adam Smith, E.G. Wakefield, and 
Karl Marx, most members of all social classes since the early nineteenth century 
have forgotten that ‘the money, the direction, and the driving power’ also derive 
ultimately from labour, in such a history of menial work as Ngata enumerates with 
driving force. Much more than ‘the credit’ had been appropriated from generations 
of Maori workers. With a similar sense of history but retaining the causal connection 
between work and capital accumulation, Marx had called what had been appropriated 
‘dead labour’. 

The specific genesis of Ngata’s own theory of Maori culture, and its inter- 
relationship with that of his anthropological colleagues, can be traced with some 
precision. Sorrenson (1982:13-4) points out the impact of Pitt-Rivers’ 1927 book 
on Ngata, who read it with ‘deep interest’ in July 1928 at the recommendation of 
Buck (Ngata had evidently not encountered Pitt-Rivers’ earlier separate essay on 
Corinth). It is significant that Ngata probably recognised a relationship between 
Keesing’s theoretical approach (Keesing had done his research with Ngata two 

months earlier) and that of Pitt-Rivers: the first thing Ngata says in his response to 
Buck is that he had wondered if Keesing had read Pitt-Rivers’ book (Ngata in 
Sorrenson 1986:123). pia Demacpe re 

Sorrenson points out that Ngata was sufficiently inspired by Pitt-Rivers vision 
to confess to Buck that ‘I rather think that you and I, Bal [Ngata’s secretary] and 
many others must acknowledge that our hearts are not with this policy of ae se 
pakeha culture forms [Pitt-Rivers’ term] on our people. Our recent activities ie 
indicate a contrary determination to preserve the old culture forms as the foundations 
on which to reconstruct Maori life and hopes’ (Sorrenson 1982:1 5-6). Ngata here 
quotes Pitt-Rivers, whose research conclusions had 
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_. forced us to distrust all measures aiming at the imposition of innovations and culture-forms 
incompatible with the native culture forms, all measures that aspire to ‘uplift’ the native, ang 
all measures that do not evolve from, or are not capable of being readily assimilated with, the 
native culture (Pitt-Rivers in Ngata, Sorrenson 1986:123). 


Ngata’s own ‘recent activities’ to which he is probably referring are the 
organisation — and explanation to Keesing — of the community and land Development 
Schemes on the East Coast, but also in the Waikato and in Northland. In these other 
areas since March of that year he had managed to get at least £222,000 sterling 
worth of delinquent rates paid off to local councils at a fraction of that cost to the 
government’s Native Land Settlement account, and — in return — the commitment 
of the lands concerned from the local Maori to his Development Schemes (Ngata 
in Sorrenson 1986:86). Ngata’s sense of triumph or “impish glee’ in this coup was 
probably fuelling the enthusiasm he had clearly communicated to Keesing. It appears, 
then, that Pitt-Rivers’ unique conception of preserving native culture furnished an 
anthropological rationale for these ‘exercises’ — Ngata’s understatement of the 
episode which perhaps brought his life’s work as close to fruition as it would ever 
come. 

However, Ngata demurred that Pitt-Rivers’ view ‘is perhaps over-emphatic, 
having in mind probably missionary experiments in some of the Melanesian 
communities’ where Pitt-Rivers had done much of his research. He suggests to the 
contrary that Pitt-Rivers would benefit from further analysis of ‘the Rarotongan 
and New Zealand experiments, especially where impositions and modifications 
are deliberately adopted on the advice of competent Maori advisors, who have fully 
taken into account psychological and traditional factors’ (he means himself and 
Buck). This reservation is significant in several ways, and implies that Ngata feels 
there is a certain preservationist fervour in Pitt-Rivers’ attitude toward native cultures 
which he himself would not share. Ngata apparently saw his own approach to the 
administration of Maori culture as both more ‘Maori’ and more pragmatic. 

Ngata’s own ideas on a selective restoration of Maori culture had begun to take 
a pi he read PPR ers However, it too had patronising and racial overtones. 
hae i Pee Soe and the government of native races in the Pacific’ 

aia the mete nction of government in New Zealand was to discover 
: yarn aoe conservative elements’ of Maori culture, and ‘especially 
newly laid down, or ae ee eo er sruareneal to progress on the lines 
ie ects ote as preserving in a modified form’ (1928:48). Ngata had 
es ; ae at a conference in Wellington in September 1927, so it 
1S likely that his own notion of preserving Maori culture had only received 7 
ay gees (whom he read in July 1928). c ae 

€ exampie : , 
ier Cama epaagemaginenioretee ee 
economy of village life, treatment of the sick, care of vane : a 
; of children, food, clothing, 


y 
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housing, and living conditions, disposal of the dead, and Practices associated with 
tapu. Arguing that the conservatism of such elements was not so stubborn after all 

he notes the changes brought about by the Young Maori Movement in these tatters 
backed by such legislation as the Native Councils Act 1900 and the Public Health 
Act 1920. With regard to ‘the old communal system of land holding and the 
communal idea of the kainga’, he describes its more rapid dissolution in certain 
areas of New Zealand because ‘the cultures found themselves thrown up against 
one another without design and, as it were, in the natural, uncontrolled course of 
ethnic development’ (1928:49). With regard to the other areas where this social 
organisation of land had not given way to ‘the invading conception of individual 
ownership and privacy of the home’, he suggests that 


if those who eventually came to control the introduction of European culture to the Maori 
people had penetrated to the root difficulty, the absence of the idea of ‘home’, and had delib- 
erately swept away communal land-ownership and replaced it with the English conception of 
a man’s home being his castle, the effective adoption of English culture might have taken 
place much earlier in the history of the Maori race (1928:49). 


I think that Ngata must be taken to be cautiously advocating such an assimilation 
policy in his own day. Although he appears to have apprehended Pitt-Rivers’ policies 
as too piously preservationist and needing competent Maori leadership, the more 
likely irony was that in many ways the two men were similarly pragmatic colonial 
administrators. This parallel may even be extended to the administrative advantages 
they foresaw coming from their sympathetic reconceptualisation of native culture. 

However, the radical differences must not be overlooked. Ngata had sincerely 
struggled all through his career to gain influence — on behalf of the Maori people — 
over the course of such political programmes as he here advocates. His public words 
must always be gauged as those of a shrewd politician who knew very well that he 
had to gain, for the sake of his people, the support of more powerful politicians who 
were hostile to Maori interests. Nevertheless, with regard to the crucial matter of 
the social organisation of Maori land, his apparent attitude in 1928 can be assessed 

against some cases of his actual administrative goals. These specific cases suggest 
that Ngata was himself inclined to sweep ‘away communal land-ownership’ and 

replace it ‘with the English conception of a man’s home’. | 
In the 1921 reorganisation of Tuhoe lands which J mentioned earlier in connection 
with Firth’s visit to the Ureweras, Ngata had implemented a pattern of ‘consolidation’ 
of titles which he had used on the East Coast and which he then proceeded to 
extend especially into Northland and the Waikato. The Urewera case was special 
insofar as the Tuhoe had statutory control since 1896 over large blocks which had 
been laid out to maximise the solidarity of hapuu (sub-tribes) and their ancestor- 
based kinship overlap of shareholders, and because since 1910 the Crown had gained 

ownership of many yet undivided shares in most blocks. 

In order to cut out the government shares but also to consolidate what was left 
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of Tuhoe shares, Ngata applied his established consolidation strategy. He convinced 
the Tuhoe to give up their shares in all areas but one which they favoured (usually 
for reasons of residential kinship), and assigned to them in that area the total value 
of their remaining shareholdings. However, in doing this, he strongly advocated 
and succeeded in obtaining much smaller family groups on much smaller blocks, 
working toward the ideal of ‘family farms’ in the order of whaanau rather than 
hapuu. Most significantly, these family groups no longer had legally enforceable 
claims to land in any other block of the ancestral Tuhoe area. Thus Ngata’s strategy 
broke up the larger blocks established on the overlapping kinship basis of hapuu, 
and replaced them with new ‘consolidated’ land-holdings which would forever 
more separate owners and all their offspring, at least in legal terms, from the holdings 
of other whaanau in the hapuu. 
Another revealing but more general case concerns his reported intentions for 
the direction of his Maori land Development Schemes by 1940. These schemes 
were often based on land the titles of which had been redistributed through a process 
of consolidation such as that described above. The separate blocks of the scheme 
were then put in the hands of ‘units’ chosen to take on the managerial responsibility 
of acquitting the land of the debt to the government incurred in the subsequent 
development. These ‘units’ were heads of families, chosen from among the local 
Maori kinspersons in accord with Ngata’s ideal of rangatiratanga or high birth 
(sometimes the responsibility was allocated to distant kinsmen or to unrelated 
persons, even Pakehas, on a temporary basis). The actual title of each block remained 
in undivided shares among all members of the kin group (usually reduced in size 
through the consolidation procedure). In 1940 Ngata admitted that although ‘there 
was no definite understanding as to the selection of permanent occupiers’, there 
had been no intention that ‘other members of the family or community may be 
excluded from occupation of the land or the Opportunity of ever entering the ranks 
of useful settlers’ (1940: 147-8). However, it appears to have been clear to him by 
1940 — several years ae his loss of major influence in Parliament — that the 
eas potential of the English conception of a man’s home’, in many ways 
uilt into his legislation, was being effectively exploited by the new managements 
and their patrons in Maori Affairs. 

Ngata’s 1931 commentary on Maori land Development Sche 
Parliament at the peak of his influence, outlined the anthropolog 
appears to have been behind his political practice at that time. 
contradictions of Maoritanga taking shape at that time resonate 
the leading ideas of race relations research of Robert Park at 
Chicago. Sorrenson recounts the anthropological orientation and influence of Ngata’s 
essay: Ngata quoted both Firth and Buck, and had to run off an additiona] 1000 
copies to meet the interest it precipitated. Buck furthermore relayed back toN 
Robert Park’s expression of admiration after reading a copy of a 


mes, delivered to 
ical theory which 
The fundamental 
immediately with 
the University of 


Ngata’s essay; Buck 
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himself had chaired Park’s reading in Hawaii of his recent essay on ‘Marginal Man’. 
Buck confided to Ngata that in this sociological image he recognised himself and 
Ngata (Sorrenson 1982:21). This was a revealingly accurate intuition, but 
furthermore illustrates parallel developments in the administration of the culture of 
working classes in the United States in this decade. 

Robert Park pioneered the early theory of race relations and immigrant minorities 
at the University of Chicago. His influential theory of ‘the marginal man’ focused on 
the role of alienated individual members in the assimilation of immigrant groups. 
Such individuals ‘begin by deserting their group [but] end by attempting to improve 
the status of these groups ... to this extent the nationalist movements represent an effort 
to increase participation in American life’ (Park in Lal 1983:162). On reading Pitt- 
Rivers in 1928, Ngata had reviewed his own career in similar terms: *... the period 
devoted to the acquisition of pakeha knowledge (1881-1899) and its application to the 
problems of adaptation [of the Maori] (1899-1928) ...”” (Ngata in Sorrenson 1982:15). 
Ngata saw the reorientation which he shared with Pitt-Rivers toward the preservation 
of selected aspects of native culture as the next era of his career. 

Parallel to Pitt-Rivers but with regard to immigrant ethnic groups, Park in 1921 
had already concluded that ‘A wise policy of assimilation, like a wise educational 
policy, does not seek to destroy the attitudes and memories that are there, but to 
build on them’ (Park in Lal 1983:161). By 1925 a simular strategy was being 
developed in New Zealand with regard to the Maori by Keesing, F irth, and Ngata, 
and this is perhaps what occasioned Park’s enthusiasm. The rapid growth in the 
secondary and tertiary economic sectors at this time, and the problems of rising 
unemployment and even of a lumpenproletariat that prominently included the Maon, 
must be seen as the historical conditions of this strategy. It is significant that Park's 
research among immigrant minorities was funded by the Carnegie Commission's 
programme which, along with other research programmes in the United States at 
this time, sought to foresee and avoid the problems of dissident workers in the rapid 

development of efficiency improvements in industrial production and worker 
management. Thus indeed he would have seen common anthropological interests 
in Ngata’s 1931 report to Parliament. 

The common interests in what was being administratively defined as Maori 
culture also emerge in Ngata’s response in his 1931 report to Firth’s 1929 classic 
The Primitive Economics of the New Zealand Maori. On the basis of this study, 
Firth had proposed a general sequence of phases of culture contact between primitive 
and civilised peoples: ‘Initial impact, enthusiastic adoption of new culture forms, 
reaction, and then a fresh and more deep-rooted adaptation of the economic structure’ 
of the civilised culture (1929:480). Firth had credited Pitt-Rivers’ 1927 study in his 
analysis of the third phase, ‘the mood of reaction’, citing his criticisms of meeting- 
house carvings in Corinth (1929:467-70). As had Ngata in 1928, Firth also expressed 
appreciation of Pitt-Rivers’ invocation to study ‘more sympathetically and intelligently 
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natives’ customs and ideas [so that] we may learn their intrinsic value’. Firth’s words 
drew the same conclusion as had Ngata in 1928, albeit more patronisingly: 


It is neither necessary nor desirable, for the present at all events, to endeavour to turn the 
Maori into a European. There are elements of his culture which, in certain respects, are of 
considerable social value — the much maligned communal system for example, with its insist. 


ence on cooperation and mutual aid (Firth 1929:448). 


With the exception of the fourth phase of assimilation, Ngata approved of Firth’s 
four phases of culture contact as a ‘fair statement from the angle of the competent 
European ethnologist’ of historical transformation of Maori economy. Firth had 


elaborated the fourth phase in the following terms: 


The native has shown a revived interest in all forms of commercial enterprise, and has dis- 
played a conscious desire for the adoption of European economic methods. The former Maori 
material culture has been largely replaced by that of the white man, and the old economic 
structure has given way in corresponding fashion. Assisted by the deliberate policy of indi- 
vidualising the shares in tribal land, the former communal system has been gradually aban- 
doned, as no longer suited to the new social environment (Firth 1929:472-3). 


Against this, however, Ngata only demurs that, regardless of a complete outer 

‘material’ transformation, a ‘penetration of the psychological strata of Maori life 

and thought’ will reveal that to the contrary ‘Native characteristics may persist and 

racial influences continue their sway over the mind and spirit of the people to a 
greater extent than European investigators can appreciate’ (Ngata 193 1:ix). 

Ironically, Firth was later to follow Ngata’s lead in viewing Maori culture as now 

| Surviving only in terms of ‘mind and spirit’. Sorrenson identifies Firth’s interpretation 

of the final phase as functionalist dogma. However, it is much more: as I argued above, 

it is the consistent message of Firth’s work that the natural motives of capitalism ‘sprang 

: up and flowered from a soil which had long contained their seed? (1929:426). Typically 

of classical political economy, Firth construed the historical results of a specific capitalist 


1959 revision of his book betrayed the real conflict in this history. There he virtually 
demands that the Maori practise a symbol and ritual-oriented culture which would not 
‘assume a politically aggressive form ... [that] can be dangerous to the life of the wider 
community, of which the Maori now form an inextricable part’ — apparently whether 
they like it or not (1959:481-2). 

This later development vividly exemplifies the conflict behind the admittedly 
complete ‘material’ transformation of the Maon1, but also the ideological role of What 
Ngata had hoped to define as a somehow independent dimension of ‘Native 
characteristics’: ‘mind and spirit’. Ngata indeed appears himself to have written off 
the legacy of misappropriated Maori labour which he had so tellingly recapitulated to 
Buck. The bitterness of this compromise remained with him. In 1940 his assessment 
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of his Development Schemes (out of his hands since 1934) was much less optimistic: 


So the question of who should be permanent occupiers of holdings under the schemes, and 
the nature of their tenure, is the most important under consideration today. Once more history 
confronts the Maori and those who have the power to decide what should be done with his 
lands with the same fundamental facts which obtained one hundred years ago, and again 
eighty years ago, and at various other stages in the country’s record (Ngata 1940: 148). 


However, the definition of Maori culture to which Ngata himself was contributing 
at the peak of his political power must bear some responsibility. I argued above that 
in at least some cases he was inclined, beyond the necessities of political compromise, 
to displace communal with private tenure on the model of the Englishman’s home. 
The extent to which he saw Maori social organisation itself ‘as detrimental to progress 
on the lines newly laid down, or worth preserving in a modified form’ must also be 
examined. I would argue that, contrary to his powerful defence to Buck of the 
contribution of Maori workers to New Zealand history, his view of ‘traditional’ 
Maori social organisation had become merged with English relationships of social 
class privilege and subordination. 

In the introduction I outlined Buck’s recommendation to Ngata of Lord Lugard’s 
policy of Indirect Rule, and encouragement of an active role for anthropologists in 
1930. Although Ngata nowhere explicitly uses the concept of indirect rule, his own 
anthropological and administrative policy was already parallel to it. He identified 
his own policy, however, with traditional Maori culture. In his 1931 report his 
example of the ‘Native characteristics ... [and] racial influences [which] continue 
their sway over the mind and spirit of the people’ was 


... the stratifications of the tribal system [which] have been little disturbed by the incursion of 
Western ideas ... although social advancement may have been attained by the acquisition of 
wealth, as the modern world regards it, or by education or intermarriage, the rangatira fami- 
lies continue to receive the deference due to their rank and ancient prestige and to exercise in 
ceremonial the privileges of their position (Ngata 1931:ix). 


On the other hand, 


... the Maori workman has reached a standard of competence sufficient to justify a place for 
him on the land. He is cheerful and contented, a philosopher at work. His racial endowment in 
the possession of a keen eye, a deft touch, and a ready coordination of mind and muscle is one 
which the statesman must build upon (Ngata 193 1:1x). 


Perhaps following Pitt-Rivers in this regard, Ngata based his perception of 
rangatira on racial grounds both of ‘inbreeding’ of elite families and a propitious 
‘miscegenation ... of alien blood, more especially white blood into the make up of 
the modern Maori’ (1931:x). In this context, his image of the Maori worker- 
philosopher was condescending, but nevertheless a reversal of his 1928 acceptance 
that the Maori mentality was impoverished in abstract ideas (the reversal drew from 
the work of Paul Radin referred to him by I.L.G. Sutherland (Sorrenson 1982:14)). 
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Neata himself was a very successful erpoee eect Schooling, in 
a an most educational administrators of his day he assumed that 
eres Oe anes training was more appropriate for the Maori working Class. 
agricu 


ion ot 
:, sone had become, for Ngata as 1t had in similar ways for other 
us 


anthropologists and administrators, an a aee solution a ie a 
contradiction which nevertheless remained unchange in eee | pa : ). I 
think that here in a removed realm of Maori ‘mind and ae Ngata was implicitly 
staking out the special domain of Maoritanga, giving it the “hands and feet which 
his mentor James Carroll had more or less foreseen in 1920. The metaphorical 
distance between ‘mind and spirit’ and ‘hands and feet’ would be that ideologically 
required by a theory of Maoritanga separated from a practice of social struggle 
against assimilation and domination. I furthermore think it is the same ideological 
domain that Pitt-Rivers and Keesing had begun to identify as a ‘race pride’ which 
would complement assimilation in the workforce without being distastefully or 
threateningly working-class. 

The power and appeal behind this ideological understanding of Maoritanga was 
Clear thirty years later when Firth wielded it against any ‘politically aggressive 
form’ of Maori culture which might be ‘dangerous to the life of [Firth’s definition 
of] the wider community’. It is most significant, however, that these threats to this 


‘community’ continued to emerge from a Maori culture which continued to define 
itself independently of the ideology. 3 


Ngata’s role in the early theorisation of 
which to conclude because, perhaps more 
Rivers, Firth, and Keesing, 


who seek to continue their exploitation. 


Perhaps the colonial analogue of Matthew Armold’s ‘Sweetness and light? 
palliative for the restive working class of Britain had been founde 
But the everyday contradictions from which this notion of cul 
unresolved in the real world of New Zealand, and continue to w. 
on the brain of the living, Pakeha or Maori. 


asa 
d among the Maori. 
ture arose remained 
eigh like a nightmare 
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1 Introduction 

The intellectual patrons of Maori culture in the Maori Renaissance themselves 
each had an intellectual history. Thus we must enquire: who educated the educators 
in Anthropology and Maori Studies in New Zealand? Professor Ralph Piddington 
was the Foundation Professor of Social Anthropology at University of Auckland 
from 1950 to 1971, and established the first Maori Studies subject as well as the 
first Anthropology Department in New Zealand. The national academic leadership 
of the department is often still acknowledged by one or another of the four other 
departments which have since become established elsewhere in the country. 

In accord with his new university’s desires, Piddington organised the department 
along American lines to include Prehistory, Physical Anthropology, and Linguistics 
as well as Social Anthropology. However, having received his own training in the 
Australian and British academic traditions of social anthropology, he did not see 
these four disciplines as integral (nor, for that matter did Franz Boas! see Stocking 
1990), and he polemicised good-naturedly with them throughout his career at 
Auckland. The pre-eminence of social anthropology among the other anthropology 
disciplines as the founding discipline in the department and throughout New Zealand 
was accepted by the other sections until about 1988, when a review was organised 
to impose (more for political than academic reasons) the omnibus American plan 

about which Piddington had never been more than good-natured. 

Piddington had taken up social anthropology at Sydney University under A.R. 
Radcliffe-Brown in the late 1920s (also the heady campus years inspired by the 
critical philosopher John Anderson), and completed his PhD at the London School 
of Economics under Bronislaw Malinowski. In 1950 he was a Reader in Social 
Anthropology at University of Edinburgh when he accepted the new Chair at 
Auckland. Ralph Piddington left his mark on the University of Edinburgh as well: 
the library in the Anthropology Department there is dedicated to him (Kenneth 
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Maddock, personal communication). Piddington died in Auckland not long after 
his retirement in 1971. When the Anthropology Department moved into its new 
premises his successor in the Chair of Social Anthropology, Professor Ralph Bulmer, 
opened the Anthropology Library as the Piddington Reading Room in recognition 
of the influence of the ebullient old man which now continues throughout Ney 
Zealand. Ralph Piddington’s ageing but still boyishly beaming face looks down 
from his photograph on succeeding generations of Stage III and graduate students 
who, all too often, do not know what he did for anthropology in New Zealand. 

In 1952 Piddington also established the first Maon Studies in New Zealand, 
moving with persistence, scholarly dignity, and good humour against considerable 
academic resistance. Professor Emeritus Bruce Biggs, then Piddington’s young 
lieutenant in the initiative, recounts how Piddington silenced the last challenge. In 
answer to the objection that Maori had no literature for scholarly study, they 
triumphantly carried in and placed before the assembled Faculty a stack of tomes in 
the language including Grey’s and Ngata’s collections. Piddington’s own area of 
field research was not the Maori but Australia and Quebec. However, he was 
knowledgeable and interested in a wide spectrum of cultures around the world, and 
conveyed this interest to his students. 


in New Zealand at such an early date, and furthermore among university colleagues 
and politics not yet fully accepting of him. The first Maori to gain the PhD, Maharaia 


f Department at Auckland he 


taught several overlapping generations of Students, many of whom then became 


influential in Social Anthropology, Maori Studies, and other disciplines throughout 
New Zealand. He was a dynamic and effective teacher who enjoyed teaching Stage 
I students, a captivating personality among his colleagues, and author of several] 
articles and books. Lecturers not only in Anthropology but also from oth 
(e.g., Joan Metge, from Geography) attended many of his undergraduate lectures 
drawn by the dramatic development in New Zealand of the unfamiliar field of Kal 
anthropology. Prominent among his publications was an influentja] and 
lucidly-written 819-page Introduction to Social Anthropology (1950,1957) which 
was relied upon as the basic textbook at other universities overseas as well as at Auckland. 
The first volume of his textbook was published in 1950 before Piddington took up his 


€r disciplines 
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appointment to the new Chair at Auckland, while he was still teaching at the University 
of Edinburgh. Biggs describes how until the second volume was published, dog-eared 
drafts of it were passed around among Anthropology tutors and lecturers. Piddington’s 
smoke-filled graduate seminars became well-known, conducted at 13 Symonds Street 
in the informal but seriously combative scholarly style established by Malinowski and 
carried on by his students such as Piddington and Raymond Firth. 

There are, of course, other anthropologists at Auckland who were not trained by 
Piddington and whose influence has been more or less substantial. Just before his 
retirement in 1971 Piddington presided over an expansion of the department which 
included the appointment of several new lecturers with PhDs from the United States 
and Australia, as well as two new professors to occupy the Chair of Social 
Anthropology (Ralph Bulmer, from Cambridge) and a personal chair of Prehistory 
(Roger Green, from Harvard). Soon before this turning point Bruce Biggs, 
Piddington’s student and lieutenant in charge of Maori Studies, took up a personal 
chair in Linguistics and Maori Studies and succeeded Piddington as Head of 
Department. After Piddington’s retirement, Biggs, Bulmer, and Green were to run 
the department benignly but rather autocratically as an unofficial ‘Triumvirate’ 
until the late 1980s. A review of the department in 1988 was to be amazed that few 
department meetings had been held in the intervening fifteen years. The Piddington 
tradition of graduate seminars vitalised by frank and tumultuous scholarly give- 
and-take was also an early casualty of the new leadership. 

Although these academic leaders established or continued more or less 
independent intellectual directions, in retrospect it can be said that the rather 
monolithic anthropological understanding of culture already more generally 
established by Piddington among his students and in the department tended to 
accommodate the new directions. It might also be argued that the theories of culture 
carried over from Harvard and Cambridge fitted in well. (So also did my own earlier 
theoretical interests and idea of culture, brought from the University of Washington 
and Seattle in 1972.) The idealist notion of culture becoming predominant in Britain 
as well as the U.S. by that time had, in certain ways I hope to describe, been 
anticipated by Piddington. Among the other new teaching staff in the department 
there were those whose ideas did not align comfortably with the predominant 

culturalist direction that was apparent by the 1980s, most notably: Nancy Bowers, 
Max Rimoldi, Garth Rogers, Harry Allen and, by about 1979, myself. Thus Professor 
Piddington is one foundation of the culturalist/political economy schism which 
opened under his department some years later. 

My intention in this essay is belatedly to pay respects to Professor Piddington in 
the manner I think he would most heartily appreciate: scholarly critique. Although 
he is no longer with us to respond, those upon whom my analysis may bear more 
heavily are the generation of Social Anthropology and Maori Studies senior scholars 
whom he trained or influenced. 
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2 The concept of culture : 
Piddington’s ecck was fundamental to anthropology as it developed at 


Auckland for nearly twenty years. It was a basic reference for graduates and tutors 
as well as being required reading for all undergraduates. It is a serious Scholarly 
work which should cause us to reassess some of our current patronising assumptions 
— and those of some texts we use — about the capabilities of beginning students, Tie 
textbook ranges widely through both ethnography and current social theories, always 
with critical and theoretical insight expressed straightforwardly and briefly, and 
never condescendingly to his students and readers. The textbook set a hi gh standard 
for the teaching of Stage I both in ethnographic breadth and through Piddington’s 
enthusiastic concern with current social theory. While the ethnography was supported 
by an explicit elaboration of field research methodology, the theoretica] discussions 
included explorations of epistemological issues, an examination and defence of 
Malinowski’s functional theory and Firth’s theory of culture change, a sympathetic 
but incisive critique of US. developments and especially of culture and personality 
theory, and an early and original advocacy of applied or (as he termed it) ‘action’ 
anthropology. 

Any history must be a critica] history insofar as it leads to the problematic 
present, and this includes a history of Piddington’s influence in New Zealand. His 
Own social theory, as carefully thought out and often engrossingly polemical as it 
was, itself lacked the critica] anthropological leverage offered by historical] enquiry. 


priori totality. This totality of essential meanings is taken to d 
the integrity of a given social order. Asad extended his cnitique to w 
1970s had been called the New Anthropology, but also to wha 
vulgar-Marxist view of ideology as a coherent system of false 
maintains a total structure of exploitation and domination (1979:62] 
that this conception of culture or ideology leads those who assume it to OVerlook 
the specific empirical grounds by which such authenticity is promoted Or undermined 
as authoritative. If the effects of this wider context upon the presumed totality of 
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cultural meanings is recognised, then the changing and determinant force of a culture 
can also be more clearly understood. 

Asad went on to emphasise that such processes occur not only within the social 
order examined by anthropology, but also within the social order of anthropology 
itself, from the moment of grasping this culture in the field to the moment of 
embodying it in the published ethnographic text (1979:616). The social issue thus 
raised similarly bears upon both the discipline of anthropology and the societies it 
studies. The preconception of an authentic culture or of a dominant ideology obscures 
or renders inconceivable the empirical grounds of social change; thus it circumvents 
investigation of such grounds, and — insofar as it is mobilised in the material 
structures of authority either in anthropology or in the societies which it describes 
_ enforces social stability. If, on the other hand, a culture (both as lived and as 
represented anthropologically) is seen as integral to the social forces which promote 
or undermine it, its determining influence in society and history can again be more 
clearly understood. 

The issues Asad identified have continued to emerge in anthropology and other 
social sciences through the 1990s. Some background of such conceptions of culture 
and of ideology is discussed by Abercrombie, Hill, and Turner (1980), who like 
Asad considered Durkheim’s ideas as seminal. Another seminal anthropological 
critique of essentialist or ahistorical social theory is that of Diane Austin-Broos 
(1987), concerned with the influence of Clifford Geertz. It might appear that the 
new structuralist culture history of Sahlins and others avoids essentialist implications 
through its diachronic attention to historical events as well as their transformation 
of structures, but it must be noted that diachrony in this sense is semiological and 
thus an intrinsically ahistorical theory (Webster 1987, 1989b; Friedman 1987). In 
the Introduction I outlined William Roseberry’s commentary on the confrontation 
of culturalist and political economic approaches 1n anthropology (Roseberry 1989). 

It is not difficult to insert some essentialist sense of culture history into a 

nevertheless ahistorical theory of culture. Thus is deployed an illusion of change in 
the social order examined, and the appearance of an historical interest in the social 
theory deployed. Similarly, semiological or other essentialist conceptions of change, 
‘dialectic’, ‘dynamism’ or, more currently, ‘dialogue’ in Maori culture can obscure 
its real history and thus its contemporary situation, while appealing to ahistorical 
and conservative notions of authenticity. I will review examples of these supra- 
historical forms of ‘history’ in Chapters five and SIX. 

I will argue that Piddington developed his theory of culture in the direction later 
identified and criticised by Asad, working independently but influenced in important 
ways by certain predecessors. At the time of his retirement in 1972 he protested 
good-naturedly to his colleagues that although he had always been accused of being 
a Malinowskian, in truth he had been more strongly influenced by Lloyd Warner’s 
classic ethnography of the Australian aboriginal Murngin (A Black Civilisation 
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1937). It is clear from his writings that he was influenced by F irth as Well, althoy 
he differed very much on certain matters, at least from Malinowski and Firth, 4 
fourth major influence was, inomcally, pth Benedict, whose influential 
configurationist theory of cultures as ‘patterns’ became the foil against which 
Piddington developed his alternative. fae. | 

In each case, I will argue that what was emerging in Piddington’s thinking ang 
teaching was an essentialist and ahistorical conception of culture as an g prior; 
totality of meanings. While a certain romanticism reinforced the development of 
this theory, other aspects of Piddington’s thinking were at odds with it. Although he 
had no interest in history, his critical turn of mind and especially his resolute 
empiricism kept his culturalist theory in check. In the enthusiasms of subsequent 
structuralist, semiological, or other meanings-based theories, some of his Students 
took it further. 

Asad identifies the preoccupation with language in the New Anthropology as a 
prime source of essentialist theories of authentic culture, and suggests that some of 
this can be traced back to Malinowski. He argues that Malinowski had such a theory 
of authentic culture which was centred not in his functionalist theory of basic and 
derived needs, but in his theory of linguistic meaning (1979:608-9, fnl1). For 
Malinowski, the meaning of a word was to be gathered from an analysis of its 
functions with reference to a given culture, and subsisted in the behaviour, interests, 
and doctrines of the natives. In 1935 he even suggested that this was equally so of 
concepts which are not expressed in words, such as ‘ 
Trobrianders. In 1923 he had put his theory of lan 
that ‘Since the whole world of “things-to-be-expre 
culture ... Each primitive or barbarous tribe 


magical force’ among 
guage most unguardedly, saying 
ssed” changes with the level of 


largel 
behave’ ( 1957:621). ty largely how peoples should 


Although Piddington did not claim so much for language itself he seems t 
have generalised Malinowski’s vision of languages into the wider domain of Sao : 
Whereas Malinowski saw languages as ‘world[s] of meanings’, Piddington . 
inclined to view cultures as a priori totalities in Psychological if not linguistic 
terms. Asad emphasises that Malinowski’s theory of essential linguistic Meanings 
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was not integrated with his functionalist theory of culture as basic and derived 
needs. Similarly, although Piddington developed Malinowski’s functionalist theory 
of culture, he did so in directions which tended to transcend social functions or 
instrumentalities. Along with his American foils such as Benedict and Mead, and in 
some ways despite himself, Piddington was inclined to reify culture. 

Whereas the notion of culture remained peripheral in Malinowski’s and Firth’s 
social theories, it became central to Piddington’s. Throughout the 1950s and 60s he 
was fully aware that this had come to be primarily American theoretical ground, 
and he sought to stake out a position which avoided its weaknesses while benefiting 
from the strengths of British functionalism and empiricism. Similarly to Benedict's 
configurational theory but in Malinowski’s functionalist terms, Piddington 
emphasised that methodologically a culture had to be conceived as an ‘organic 
unity’ or ‘whole’, an ‘integral individuality’ in which ‘every aspect is related to 
every other aspect’ through ‘functional correlations’ (1950:14,21,25). He emphasised 
the functionalist perspective of a cultural totality to gird it scientifically against, on 
the one hand, Benedict’s reliance on intuitive or psychologistic models of culture 
and, on the other hand, Robert Lowie’s diffusionist scepticism. 

The ground between American and British polemics was precarious. While 
Malinowski had dismissed Benedict’s and Mead’s configurational theory as ‘cultural 
monadism’, Lowie had criticised Malinowski’s own often arbitrary delimitation of a 
culture as though it were a closed system. Lowie’s position was even more sceptical 
than Boas’, and he was well known once to have said that culture is ‘a thing of shreds 
and patches’. Although Benedict’s configurational theory made diffusionist claims, 
Lowie’s criticism was probably as fatal to it as to Malinowski’s careless usage. 

Piddington was disarmingly confident in this dilemma. While he rejected Benedict's 
theory with Malinowski’s sardonic characterisation of it as ‘cultural monadism’ 
(1957:602), against Lowie’s scepticism he simply asserted the ‘operational’ practicality 
of the assumption that societies have ‘distinctive cultures, in spite of their contacts, 
often extensive, with the wider civilisation to which they are linked’ (1957:758). Upon 
scrutiny, this position differed little from Benedict's except that in the place of her 
more intuitive notion of ‘pattern’ Piddington pursued a functionalist analysis. He 

examined a broad sample of cultures in Africa, America, Asia, and Oceania, and then 
laid out explicitly, as ‘the principles of cultural analysis’, Malinowski’s theory of 
‘primary’, ‘derived’, and ‘integrative needs’ (1950:14-17; 219-55). 

The style, force, and breadth of Piddington’s position would be impressive to 
any scholar of the day. While co-opting the Americans’ central theoretical notion of 
culture, he extended Malinowski’s provocative criticisms of American theories. He 
did all this in his introductory textbook and dramatically before his undergraduate 
and graduate students’ eyes. He systematically conceptualised his own theory of 
organic cultural unities against, on the one hand, Wissler, Lowie, and Kroeber and, 
on the other, Sapir, Benedict and Mead. Piddington saw as fundamentally unscientific 
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the former school’s diffusionist geographic ees of otherwise disconnecteg 
culture traits, and the latter ‘culture and personality school’s exaggerated Cultura] 
relativism and assumption of configurations or patterns (1 950:22-24, 246. 
1957:615-646). His complaint against each American apnnel was similar: they relieg 
upon an ‘arbitrary integration of detached possibilities’ whereas the Tunctional theory 
of culture, being derived from universal needs, demonstrated that the Possibilities 
and their integration were limited in ways which could be described Scientifically 
rather than intuitively. . 

However, Piddington’s theory also diverged from that which predominated in 
British social anthropology, going somewhat beyond the functionalist domain of 
instrumentalities, and in some aspects beyond operationalisation or empirical 
substantiation. Thus in practice it approximated the culturist theories emerging in 
U.S. anthropology. He felt that in order to account for certain exceptional features 
of cultures such as had fascinated the configurationalists, the theory of needs had 
to be supplemented by ancillary hypotheses of ‘cultural efflorescence’ and ‘cultural 
degeneration’ or, more generally, ‘prepotent cultural responses’ (1950:244-7. 
1957:603,631). These strikingly teleological hypotheses accounted for the diversity 
of cultures which one encountered regardless of universality of conditions, needs, 
and responses. Piddington adapted the notion of cultural efflorescence by 1950 
from Firth’s concept of ‘institutional efflorescence’. In addition to shifting the 
emphasis from an institution to the far less empirically grounded notion of a culture, 
Piddington coupled the notion with its logically Opposite process, cultural 
degeneration (1950:245 fn). It is significant that in the mid-1970s Professor Biggs 


was still boldly using these quasi-evolutionary concepts in his introductory lectures 
on traditional Maori culture. 


types. In the last 
Psychological] theory 
Ss of configurational 
ism was a Scientific theory 


analysis, it was through Piddington’s own teleological and quasi- 
of cultural wholes that he sought to avoid the intuitive basj 
theory, and reinforce Malinowski’s claim that functional 
of culture. 

A carefully thought-out epistemological dualism underlaid Piddington’s theo 
of culture, emerging with certain tensions or contradictions which I will examine. 
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This dualism was introduced early in his textbook in terms of ‘two groups of 
phenomena’ which comprise culture: ‘material culture’ (including artifacts and 
technology) and “spiritual or social culture’ (including knowledge, systems of 
political and economic organisation, rules of morality and law, and magico-religious 
beliefs and practices) (1950:4). Piddington elaborated this dualism in continuums 
which served as a fieldwork checklist, but also as part of his argument for a science 
of culture. ‘The universal aspects of culture’ also have two ranges: special aspects 
or institutions (ranging from economic through magico-religious, artistic, and 
ceremonial) and general aspects (ranging from environment, the material substratum 
of artifacts, language, and the normative system to the social organisations and 
life-cycle of individuals) (1950:18-21, 247-8). To Piddington’s credit, his empirical 
and ethnographic interests usually tended further to break down the ‘material’/ 
‘spiritual’ distinction which nevertheless informed his epistemology. 

These general ‘institutions’ and ‘aspects’ of culture were more than a research 
tool: they were necessary in the theory of needs in order to conceptualise in general 
terms the overlapping or identical functions served by cultural responses to needs 
(1950:236-7). It is at this point that a certain proto-structuralism or idealism can be 
identified in Piddington’s theory of culture. Following Durkheim, Malinowski had 
argued that ‘In real science the fact consists in the relatedness, provided that this is 
really determined, universal, and scientifically definable.’ Following this 
epistemological axiom, Piddington asserts that the ‘concrete isolates of culture’ are 
not ‘facts’ as they present themselves to untutored observation, but rather 
‘institutions’ in the sense of situated groups of people united by a common task 
with a technical apparatus and obeying a body of rules (1950:23 7-8). But Piddington 
followed the neo-Kantian potential of the Durkheimian axiom further than 
Malinowski. Later in the text Piddington asserts that: 


The reality of any item of culture, material or otherwise, lies in its relationship to the totality 
of the culture of which it forms a part ... Paradoxically, [the anthropologist’s] view of culture 
is akin to the Irishman’s definition of a net as ‘a number of holes tied together with a piece of 
string.’ Culture traits are like the holes, having no existence apart from the relationships which 
connect them with each other (1957:521). 


In the 1950s, this striking metaphor for culture resonated with several parallel 
developments in social anthropological theory moving in the direction of 
structuralism. Although Piddington’s notion parallels Saussure’s 1916 idea of 
semiology as synchronic chess-like relationships between meaningful signs, this 
momentous model was only then taking shape in Levi-Strauss’s structuralist 
anthropology, and did not emerge in British anthropology until the 1960s. A more 
likely influence was the Oxford structural-functionalists’ notion of social structures. 
Radcliffe-Brown’s functionalist presentation of social structures and ‘structural 
forms’ sometimes focused on relationships sufficiently independent of empirical 
or natural reference to be claimed by Levi-Strauss as ‘structures’ in his own Kantian 
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1 functionalists’ effort to ;a; 
53179). The Oxford structura | Taise 
sense ee, ie form of functionalist insight to the level of Scientific 
Malinowsk1’s fluence on Piddington. 


a: s clearly an in Se | pon 
ea Bidtingion himself probably identified the more immediate influence 
in the idealist inclinations of his theory: W. Lloyd Warner’s study of the Murn nin 


A Black Civilisation (1937). Although Piddington raises Homers theory of cultura 
nity in a context separate from his metaphor of the Irishman s net, he again uses 
F (1957:603, fn1). Elaborating on Bateson’s distinction 


the idea of a net to describe it gs 
between the ethos and the eidos of a culture, Piddington pointed out that Ruth 


Benedict’s conception of culture patterns was concerned primarily with ethos, that 
is to say, more with patterns of feeling than patterns of meaning or logic. It is in this 
connection that Piddington emphasises the parallel between eidos and Warner’s 
notion of the ‘absolute logics’ of a culture, which ‘integrate the group and relate 
each of the separate parts of the society and of nature into a larger general unity’ 
(quotes from Warner in 1957:603 and fn 3). Piddington furthermore notes that in 
Warner’s conception ‘the structure of a culture is netted [sic] together into a coherent 
whole which may be termed its eidos’. 

It is probably significant that Warner was a student of Radcliffe-Brown’s at 
University of Chicago, where Radcliffe-Brown taught 1931-37 after leaving Sydney 
University. I would also suggest that at this point Piddington’s vision of culture 
merged not only with Warner’s notion of absolute cultural logics, but also with his 
mentor Malinowski’s notion of languages as ‘world[s] of meanings’. Similarly, as 
it neared what later was to become the anthropological preoccupation with totalities 
of essential meanings, Piddington’s theory was sometimes tempted to detach itself 
from the naturalistic preoccupations of functionalist theory. 

) Nevertheless, against this theoretical excursion it must be borne in mind that 
Piddington explicitly rejected any assumption of ‘consistent and all-pervasive 
patterns of culture’ such as those of Sapir, Benedict, and Mead, and he probably 
distingu ished the functional integration of a cultural whole from a merely logical 
integration in terms of ‘patterns’ or ‘themes’(1957:624). He furthermore seemed 


aware of these inconsistencies or tensions within his theory, and he had the integrity 
to expose them to his students. 


3 Culture and social change 


A ae ; 
sad emphasises that the conceptualisation of a culture as an a priori totality of 


eee meanings tends, like functionalism, to displace analytic interest in social 
EB gd pas as to overlook the social processes which might sustain or undermine 
even in A sec ven Fiddington directed much of his professional concer: 
igociatan acs ae ory textbook, to the problems of colonial development and 
acculturati s ed oa modern life’ ( 1950:399-404), to ‘culture contact - 

ration, and “the New Imperialism’ (1950: viii, ix, x, 401-2; 1957:647-748). 
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and to ‘the study of more complex societies’ (1957:75 1-776). In terms of the 1950s 
— and also most contemporary social and cultural anthropology — these were 
progressive and even radical social concerns. As early as 1960, Piddington proposed 
an ‘action’ or activist anthropology (Piddington 1960). Given both his functionalist 
theory and his conception of cultures in a manner akin to a totality of essential 
meanings, how successful was Piddington in conceptualising social change in such 
potentially radical terms? 

I would suggest that Piddington’s theory of culture so effectively precluded his 
conceptualisation of social change that (with more integrity than his eminent mentors) 
he paradoxically devoted an increasing proportion of his professional efforts to 
understanding it. At the end of his textbook a heartfelt comment suggests that his 
efforts were caught in a contradiction between escapist romanticism and social reform: 


There is a saying current among American social scientists which runs as follows: *Sociolo- 
gists don’t like our modern world, so they try to reform it; anthropologists don’t like it either, 
so they try to get away from it.’ This aphorism evokes the wholehearted concurrence of the 
present writer. But it may involve an anomaly. In the course of their work, anthropologists are 
constantly forced to take account of the principle of cultural relativity, and to recognize the 
harmonious social integration and the healthy psychological adaptation of the individual found 
in most of the communities which they study. They sometimes feel constrained to point out 
the implications of all this for the sick society of our modern world. In doing this they may in 
the long run do more than any other social scientists to attain the sociologist’s goal (1957:776). 


The contradiction of escape and reform becomes more obvious later in volume 
two as Piddington approaches social change. When he takes up his discussion of 
culture contact (1957:647) he frankly points out that until then in the textbook he 
had been concerned with reconstructions of primitive cultures as they functioned 
before European contact, but that ‘for the most part such cultures no longer exist 
today’. One might worry that if the escape is illusory then so might be the reform. 

Piddington’s theory of integral cultural wholes persists in his theory of social 
change and finally, I think, subverts it. The persistence 1s signalled in his choice to 
stick with the metaphorical and inherently dualist notion of ‘culture contact’, 
although his mentors Malinowski and Firth had given it up. In 1940 Radcliffe-Brown 
had attacked Malinowski’s assumption that ‘cultures’ interact rather than individuals 
and groups (Kuper 1983:33); between 1939 and 1945 Malinowski dropped this 

metaphor in preference for ‘culture change’, considering that a ‘contact situation is 
at any moment a cultural reality. Why should we not regard it as an “integral whole”’...’ 
(1945:14,19fn9). Firth, who in 1929 had pioneered the notion of ‘culture contact’ 
in his analysis of the Maori, was by 1953 talking only of ‘social change’ and avoiding 
the concept of culture as well as culture contact. Nevertheless, in place of the notion 
of culture Firth tended to use such locutions as ‘native heritage’ and ‘abandoning 
one kind of native life ... for another’, and Piddington relies on these usages 
(1957:742,748). 
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Although he does not explicitly refer to either a or F a Piddingtoy 
considers the phrases ‘social change’ or ‘culture —, ; a ecause of the;, 
very much wider connotation’ than ‘culture contact’ (1957: ). € prefers the latter 
because it focuses attention on ‘the recent and eemporaty influence exerted b 
European civilisation on primitive eta and so gerbe distinguished from 
the more general processes of ‘culture change’, acculturation , and internal change’ 
(i.e., not due to alien cultural influences). Towards the end of his textbook, Piddington 
suggests a new anthropological science covering pecoitation (including culture 
contact), race relations, and complex societies, termed ‘contact ethnology’ 
(1957:749). Thus his assumption of integral cultural wholes tended to override 
even his mentors’ perhaps more empirical approaches to change. 

Although Piddington’s theory of culture contact was eclectic, it seems to be the 
point at which his reliance on Malinowski was displaced almost entirely by a reliance 
on certain aspects of Firth’s work (as well as Warner, Belshaw, Mair, and others). 
Malinowski’s Dynamics of Culture Change (edited after his death by Kaberry) is 
mentioned only once (1957:748 fn1). I think the reason for this is that Malinowski’s 
theory of culture change was entirely too reactionary for Piddington’s liberal political 
orientation. Malinowski’s theory was conceived in terms of ‘detribalisation’ and 
the ‘dangers’ of ‘the recrudescence of tribalism’, and underwritten by a conviction 
that ‘no full identity [between ‘Africans’ and ‘Europeans’] can ever be reached’ 
(1945:32, 160). The parallel between Malinowski’s attitude here and that of his student 
Pitt-Rivers in the latter’s 1927 thesis is clear enough from the previous chapter. 
Ironically, Malinowski’s general conceptualisation of culture change appears to have 
been influenced by his other student Raymond Firth, as the latter outlined it with 
regard to the Maori in 1929: a certain ‘inevitability’ of change from the ‘phase of 
contact’ through ‘fascination’ with European culture, to shock and ‘reaction’ 
(Malinowski 1949:157-9). 

For Piddington, what was missing from Malinowski’s analysis was what Firth 


was to add to the 1959 edition of The Primitive Economics of the New Zealand 


Maori. Inspired by the progressive accomplishments of the Young Maori leaders of 
Te Aute College since the 1920s, Firth a 


dded another phase in his general scheme 
of culture change: the ‘reshaping of [ 


Maori] social institutions? in ‘a fresh and 
more deep-rooted adaptation of the economic structure’ of Europeans characterised 


by ‘a renewed productive effort’ of the natives (1959:476, 483, 491). In 1957, 
Piddington proposed his concept of ‘emergent development’ in culture change on 
the basis of the insights of Firth and Belshaw in Melanesia (1957:732-5, 74 fn1). 
Specifically, he appears to have derived it from Firth’s notion of ‘institutional 
efflorescence’ developed in the latter’s 1948 analysis of New Guinea ‘adjustment 
cults’ (1950:245 fn 2). As I mentioned earlier, Piddington shifted Firth’s focus on 
‘institutional efflorescence’ back to culture with his notion of ‘Cultural efflorescence’. 
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4 Maori culture and social change 

In the previous chapter I suggested that by 1959 Firth had used the ideological 
dichotomisation of Maoritanga to demand an ideological separation between Maori 
culture and the ‘renewed productive effort’ of the Maon — keeping the former to the 
marae and traditional activities, and insisting that the latter be free of any politically 
assertive expression of Maori culture. This was an authoritarian lurch in Firth’s 
position which echoed Malinowski’s reactionary theory of culture change. We may 
thus ask if such an issue arises in Piddington’s derived notion of ‘emergent 
development’. 

Piddington considered emergent development of Maori culture in an important 
essay publicly presented in 1957 and published several years later (1965:257-269). 
Although in the 1920s anthropologists and administrators such as Pitt-Rivers and 
Ngata had begun tentatively to question the assumption that the Maori must be 
culturally assimilated to the Pakeha, it is clear that the early positions did not really 
express respect for Maori cultural autonomy. Firth’s position in 1959 showed that 
even an anthropological attitude could be quite the opposite, though ideologically 
veiled. However, in 1957 Piddington came closer to a sincere expression of respect 
for Maori cultural autonomy than most others had, or would until the 1970s. 

His essay began with a restrained but incisive critique of assimilationist 
assumptions veiled in current sociological and anthropological concepts regarding 
the Maori. This was implicitly aimed at Malinowski and explicitly included those 
of his colleague Emest Beaglehole at Victoria University of Wellington. Piddington 
made it clear that his own use of the term Maori ‘development’ implied ‘no 
preconceived notions as to what direction development will or should take during 
the next fifty or a hundred years’ (1965:260). 


The goal of official policy and of individual effort should be the fostering of the process of 
emergent development in Maori culture and the promotion of harmonious social symbiosis 
between the two peoples, rather than the complete assimilation of the Maori to the Pakeha 
way of life (1965:267). 


The notion of ‘symbiosis’ was intentionally reciprocal, suggesting that each 
group has ‘something to give the other, and something to learn from the other’ 
(Wade on Quebec, cited in Piddington 1965:269). Noting the decline of fluency in 
Maori language while its ceremonial and intellectual importance increased, 
Piddington was also one of the first to advocate the teaching of Maori language 


... at all levels from the primary school to the University, so that as many potential leaders as 
possible may be fitted for leadership. This is, of course, quite apart from the valid claims of 
the Maori language as a cultural discipline in its own right (1965:267). 


While Firth would deny the Maori a nght to political dissent, Piddington 
furthermore had the courage, albeit tentatively, to defend their right (and from a 
local rather than an expatriate position). Citing discussions of the failure of French 
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h culture as expected, he criticises the alrogance 
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.. two broadly different types [or] ways of life. On the one hand there is the ‘Primitive’ or 
‘folk society’ living at a low level of material welfare. Such a society is characterised by poor 
physical health, malnutrition, and high mortality rates, but provides for its members a high 
degree of psychological satisfaction and emotional security. On the other hand we have the 
highly differentiated, industrialised, and largely urbanised type of society characteristic of 
modern civilisation. This provides an extremely high standard of material welfare and physi- 
cal health, at the price of an incalculable amount of human suffering from the emotional 
disturbances and insecurities arising from the depersonalisation of human relations and the 
psychological isolation of the individual (1965:263). 


This humanist but dualist vision derived most immediately from the 
anthropologist Robert Redfield of University of Chicago (1947), but also from 
classical sociologists and ultimately from Romanticism. 

In the second volume of his textbook, probably influenced by Ngata’s amendment 
of Firth’s schema of Maori culture contact which | analysed in the previous chapter, 
Piddington asserted that ‘the traditional Maori value system remains very much as 
it was’ despite close integration in many political and economic aspects with 
European culture (1957:751 footnote 2,754). There was, however, a cost to the 
Maori. Reasoning in terms of the model of dual primitive and modern societies, 
Piddington admits that several years earlier he had argued that ‘a relatively low 
economic Status is the “social price” which the Maori necessarily pays for mental 
integnity’(1965 [1957}:265). However, he was now prepared to retract that statement 


-.. because I have become convinced that the two goals — material progress and the mainte- 
nance of Maori social values ~ are not necessarily inconsistent ... I believe that, under appt 
priate circumstances, Processes of emergent development can and will produce material 
progress without a renunciation of all the non-material benefits provided by a former typ¢ of 


Society ... [Maori] may not have got the best of both worlds, but they have certainly acquire? 
a substantial share of the advantages of each (1965:264-5) 


As evidence for this emergent development of Maori culture Piddington cites 
medical opinions that the admission of Maori to mental hospitals was definitely 


lower than could be accounted for by reluctance to seek aid; that neuroses amone 


demobilised Pakeha soldiers was three times that of Maori soldiers; and that certain 
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psychosomatic disorders were comparatively rare among Maori. He also describes 
the well-known Maori community spirit, and the structure of Maori kinship as ‘one 
big family’ in which any Maori can find support and “belongingness’ even when 
knowledge of exact genealogical relationships has been lost. Finally, he briefly 
examines the success of a small all-Maori clothing factory which remained 
economically viable while encouraging a Maori pattern of organisation resulting in 
nil absenteeism and discharge, and low labour turnover, through fifteen years of 
operation. Piddington concludes that through the emergent development of a Maori 
value system, the innovative factory was also serving the social and psychological 
needs of its workers. 

Even in the 1950-60s when full employment tended to reduce social conflicts 
bearing on the Maori, these conclusions were optimistic. Regardless of these relative 
good times, Piddington had to admit ‘It is true that in regard to education, 
employment, physical health, and the incidence of crime, Maori standards are still 
below those of Pakeha’, pointing out hopefully that ‘they are improving steadily’ 
(1965:265). Ten years later, John Macrae demonstrated that at current rates of change, 
it would take another hundred years for wages paid to Maori to become equal to 
those paid to Pakeha (Macrae 1975). Piddington’s appreciation of the all-Maori 
clothing factory appears to rest largely on the account given to him by the factory 
owner. Although the facts offered are impressive, such crucial matters as relative 
wages, relationship with the large parent company and wider industry, and viability 
in harder times are not considered. 

Piddington also remarks that the medical evidence upon which he bases his 
assessment of Maori psychological well-being ‘is not so full as it might be’, and 
indeed the census statistics available in the early 1970s indicated an alarmingly 
disproportionate number of Maori were then being committed to mental hospitals. 
In Chapter one I outlined 1993 data on the accelerating disproportion of readmissions 
of Maori for schizophrenia and drug and alcohol disorders which was concurrent 
with the Maori Renaissance of the 1980s, and suggested a relationship in terms of 
the Renaissance double-bind and coercive crisis management by the state. 

In retrospect it is easy but necessary to point out that the good times of the 
1950s-60s ended abruptly. The recession and unemployment which precipitated 
the Maori Renaissance began in the late 1960s. It was a shock first to the Maori and 
gradually got worse; by the mid-1980s even middle-class Pakeha were experiencing 
the results, there were many homeless on the streets, and some Maori were stealing 

to feed their children. By Christmas 1993, some Auckland churches — whose charity 
supplies and kitchens had propped up the social welfare programme for several 
years — acknowledged that theft may be necessary and thus theologically permissible 
for survival. 
My point is that Piddington’s pessimistic and optimistic alternatives were equally 
‘Mlusory, being based on the misleading premise that Maori lived in two worlds, 
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modern and primitive or material and psychological. seh ae in Chapter three 

f the historical roots of Maoritanga suggested that simi ar 7 istinctions between _ 
Pakeha world as political economic and a Maori worldas ges = psych ological 
were highly ideological, tending to obscure and even mystify specific conflicts that 


need to be resolved in what is really just one world. : es: 
John Forster, a sociologist from Victoria University publishing in the ae 


volume with Piddington in 1968, made a similar point: 


The romantic version of Maoritanga persists among ere New Zealanders ... It is from this 
corner that arguments arise concerning the contributions of Maori culture to New Zealand’s 
national life... and the psychological advantages of the extended Maori family with its net- 
work of reciprocal obligations ... Perhaps the basic fallacy is to think of the Maori community 
as a unity ... What is disturbing is the publicity given investigations undertaken with the best 
of motives which conclude that the Maori is in some way or other distinctly different to the 
European ... Such studies and their conclusions should be handled with the utmost care be- 
cause, without care, they serve to feed an opinion contrary to the best intentions of all parties 
_.. Two points should be repeated: first that there is much uncertainty as to who in fact is a 
Maori; and second, related to the first, is the possibility that the peculiarities which can be 
isolated in the psyche of the Maori are not a function of their being Maoni, but are, instead, the 
result of being poor (Forster 1968:110-11,116-17). 


Forster’s striking insight suggests that the ideological implications of Maoritanga 
which I traced from the 1920s were operating in the early 1960s, and reinforces my 
argument of parallels between the 1920s and the Maori Renaissance. 


5 Culture and history 

Piddington was able to maintain his vision of two worlds as long as he approached 
other cultures as reconstructed in a timeless ethnographic past. However, as I hope 
I have shown in an examination of his few but influential comments on the Maon, 
this idealism entailed contradictions and ambivalence in his analysis of social change 
or ‘culture contact.’ I can further argue this point through an examination of 
Piddington’s methodology in the study of social change, and his attitude toward 
history in anthropology. 

It pales cee that Piddington implicitly staked out his theory of culture contact 
against Malinowski. Malinowski had considered but rejected Mair’s methodology of 
comparing a cultural ‘zero point’ representing pre-contact times, and the same culture 
in its present-day situation, dismissing such cultural ee cious as historically 


unverifiable and Preoccupied with ‘dead and buried? customs (1949:27-8). Instead he 


recommended ‘the practical importance of survi 
co-existing’ facts of a present culture. Like Kroebe 
1935, Malinowski Suggested an equivalence betwee 
those processes studied by ‘the historical approach 
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ethnographic ‘present’, he apparently felt that his approach to culture contact could 
not continue this convention. He combines Mair’s and Malinowski’s alternatives by 
replacing the concept of a cultural zero point with that of a cultural ‘base-line’ 
established arbitrarily at any historical point where the effects of European culture are 
unambiguous. Contemporary cultures and changes could then be considered relative 
to this point. Suggesting that he similarly doubted the verifiability of historical (but 
apparently not pre-contact!) reconstructions, Piddington called this method a 
‘diachronic’ study, distinguishing it from an historical study (1957:653-4, 796). 

In practice, Piddington’s diachronic studies tended to revert to the zero point or 
ethnographic ‘present’ convention which dominated the earlier part of his textbook. 
To illustrate, I will examine his account of social change among the Hehe of 
Tanganyika. Piddington contrasted this example with the Malaitans of the Solomon 
Islands, emphasising political and legal changes and economic and religious changes, 
respectively (1957:685-726). 

In line with his method, Piddington divided his account into a section on 
‘traditional Hehe culture’ and a section on ‘European influences’, drawing on the 
classic work of Brown and Hutt (1935) throughout. In the first section Piddington 
described the Hehe as they were ‘traditionally’ in the ethnographic present of the 
early 1930s, as small cultivators with plenty of land and a sparse population of 
seven per square mile. He noted that this culture had undergone three administrative 
changes (a native military unification prior to 1898, colonisation under the Germans 
from 1898 to 1926, and under the British thereafter), and he discussed the effects of 
direct rule before the British administration and Indirect Rule after it. He also noted 
that a money economy had developed to pay taxes amounting to about 31 per cent 
of money income; that wages earned in government work projects, on European 
plantations, and from traders or missionaries amounted to about 32 per cent of 
money income with the rest coming from sale of farm produce, and that 5 per cent 
of the tribe were permanently employed on European farms. Piddington nevertheless 
appeared to assume that at this ‘base-line’ time Hehe culture remained ‘traditional’. 

Following Brown and Hutt, Piddington concluded that the major limitation on 
Hehe development is the lack of market outlets for their production, and the 
adaptation of the Hehe to wage labour conditions despite the fact that they are ‘not 
good labourers and are particular in their selection of employers’ (1957:701). 
However, under the separate rubric ‘European influences’ the reader then learns for 
the first time that already by 1933 ‘139 European settlers and their families had 
established themselves on 233,910 acres of Hehe land’ growing tea, coffee, heavy 
tobacco, wheat and almonds, with some sheep and cattle farming, affording the 
Hehe the opportunity to find employment near to their homes; ‘... even though 
occasional clashes occur, the Hehe would be likely to regret very much the 

withdrawal of European settlers from their midst’ (1957:706-7). 
It also appears (from Malinowski 1949:103) that the Hehe were exclusively 
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astoral before being made to adopt agriculture under the colonial Tegimes. The 
: d adoption of agriculture by pastoral groups throughout Africa has Often 
harihed ie opportunity for the settlement of Europeans on the most Promising 
icultural land. One urgently wants to know more about the Colonial 
coh ine and their control over Hehe land, labour, and markets. With a few 
historical facts from colonial archives on these political and legal Processes, the 
whole picture of ‘traditional’ Hehe culture as well as culture contact could be 
transformed — perhaps into systematic change and exploitation that had already 
transformed Hehe culture in specifiable ways. 7 ae 

In this particular case, Piddington’s methodological distinction between 
traditional Hehe culture (in the 1930s) and European influences (also in the 1930s) 
is doubly misleading. Brown and Hutt had made a parallel distinction between 
contemporary culture and culture change, but for quite different methodological 
reasons. In their own distinction Brown (the anthropologist) and Hutt (the colonial 
administrator) apparently had followed Malinowski’s method of recognising 
‘historical residues’ in the midst of functionally “coexisting facts’, in assumed default 
of historical evidence. But they explicitly state that their disregard of the past in 
their account of present-day custom is determined by current administrative needs 
(1935:20). Not surprisingly, they appear to have been predisposed by British colonial 
interests to look for ways of improving Hehe productivity. In the account of Hehe 
culture change they furthermore had admitted the inadequacy of their materials 
due to the departure of Brown from the field (1935:191). So Piddington’s source 
had already blinded him to many possibilities of certain interest to him. 

The disregard of historical information, along with the questions which it could 
answer, characterised both Radcliffe-Brown’s and Malinowski’s functional methods 
(albeit for different reasons) and later led to parallel results in the conception of 
cultures as meaningful wholes. Piddington is an instructive example, because he 
» eschewed anthropological approaches which 
y, directly confronted the problems of social 
0 central because, perhaps unlike his mentors, 
what he called ‘the sick society of our modern 
nly knew that the historical information which 


documentation which could be 
phic record itself (1957:749), 
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Nevertheless, Piddington’s explicit position on historical enquiry in anthropology 
is at least as emphatic as his mentors’ dogmatic scepticism. At the outset of his 
textbook he addresses the issue, and concludes that ‘historical reconstruction cannot 
therefore be scientific, in the sense that the functionalist uses the term’ because it is 
rarely possible to study historical problems contextually in anthropology, and to 
pretend to do so only tears the details of culture from their functional context’ 
(1950:26-9). However, his argument here bears not on history in its ordinary sense 
(clear enough in Piddington’s Hehe example), but instead on the popular search for 
‘origins’ and the well-known shortcomings of speculative history, evolutionist, 
diffusionist, and comparative. At the outset of the second volume of his textbook it 
becomes clear that the rationale which leads to this confounding of history and 
‘origins’ is the arbitrary dualism between primitive and modern cultures: 


There is in general an absence of any historical discussion in the studies of anthropologists. 
This is for reasons which are already clear to us, namely that primitive societies are relatively 
static and usually very little which is worth while can be learned of their history. This is, of 
course, not true of modern civilised societies (1957:450). 


Again, many of Piddington’s ethnographic examples, such as the Hehe, simply 
cannot be reconciled with the romantic construct of primitivism except by assuming 
cultural reconstructions of them as somehow outside history. 

At the outset of his discussion of culture contact, Piddington suggests that the 
concerns and methods of social anthropology are different from those of archaeology 
and history, through a division of labour between direct and indirect evidence of 
personal and social changes (1957:647-8 and fnl1). Here he relies on Firth, who in 
1951 even characterised this division of labour in the ontological terms of space 
(‘observation’ and ‘rub[bing] shoulders with reality’) and time-span (‘documents’). 
Finally, in his appendix on ‘synchronic and diachronic studies’ Piddington asserts 
that the ‘slogan’ that ‘you cannot understand the present without knowing something 
about the past’ is, in the sense intended, completely misleading because ‘In studying 
a contemporary community, what really matters is not what actually happened in 
the past but what people believe to have happened’ (1957:798). 

This startling assertion, not characteristic of Piddington’s usual sober and critical 
approach, calls for scrutiny. He elaborates upon it through Warner's example of the 
popular American myth of Abraham Lincoln as having risen from humble beginnings 
to become President of his country, a myth controverted by facts of Lincoln's 

biography exposed by Warner. Piddington attributes this insight to Warner's 
knowledge of myths from his Murngin research. But he then claims that the contrary 
historical facts about Lincoln’s biography do not matter in the least; ‘what matters 
is what the American people believe and feel about him, and the way in which this 
affects present-day American social organisation’. . 
This seems to be another point at which Piddington veers toward the conception 
of a culture as an a priori totality of essential meanings which somehow displace 
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their material conditions. Surely what matters is the very discontinuity between the 
historical facts and the myth of Lincoln's origins, and the specifiable Political 
economic conditions which undermined belief in the facts and maintained belief, 
the myth despite the facts. Instead of these crucial and tell-tale conditions o 
American belief and feeling, Piddington here grasps for an essential American Culture 
which obscures them. Yet one feels sure that Piddington the humanist and polemicist 
would reject as uncritical and unprogressive the resulting rationalisation of the 
American status quo. 


6 Conclusion 

The paradox that needs to be resolved is that although Professor Piddington 
sought to escape from modern societies to an idealised primitive culture, he really 
cared about present-day New Zealand, Australian, Canadian, Hehe, American and 
many other societies, and sincerely hoped to influence them as well as his Students 
in a progressive way. His anthropology was committed to action in behalf of change. 
The same cannot be said with such assurance about some of his mentors and 
contemporaries. Yet in many ways Piddington’s teachings developed a beguiling 
theory of culture which impeded a critical understanding of social change, instead 
reinforcing a conservative conception of other societies and an escapist idealism. 

In his writing, with his colleagues, and lecturing before his students, Piddington 
brought this contradiction to straining point in a way his less candid and politically 
more conservative mentors could not have done. His Struggle to understand cultures 
without understanding the historical conditions which made them what they were 
has made more visible the historical conditions which made Piddington and his 


iddington’s development of a theory of 
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and political economic research done by anthropologists elsewhere in the world 
(e.g., Roseberry 1988; Wolf 1982) and even in the Pacific (e.g., Moore et al. 1990) 
This parochial disregard, and out-dated reliance on Firth’s classic work, is misleading 
historians and lawyers as well as social anthropologists. I am sure Firth himself 
would be alarmed. Here I suggest that we at last pursue such new leads in what has 
come to be called anthropological or critical political economy. 

| want to emphasise that research in Maon society and culture cannot be reduced 
to a colonial, European, or ‘Pakeha’ enterprise. Maori intellectuals have been 
integrally involved at least since the 1920s in the development of modern social 
anthropology in New Zealand (Chapter three; Webster 1992). The rapid expansion 
of Maori Studies departments throughout the country was born in social 
anthropology, and since the early 1970s its leaders have been spokespersons in the 
current mobilisation of ethnic politics and cultural florescence often called the Maori 
Renaissance (Walker 1990; Chapter one). The shortcomings of the research as well 
as state policy are not fruitfully traced to racism or cultural difference understood 
in simple black-and-white terms. The roots of ignorance as well as historical 
injustices lie in more fundamental and less ambiguous political and economic forces 
which are better understood as culture-blind — as well as colour-blind. My plea, 
here, to restore the historical context of Maori kinship and studies of it would entail 
a better understanding of these forces as they are manifested in power, theory, and 
ideology. 


2 Social anthropological research in contemporary 
Maori culture 1950-1970s 

It is true that New Zealand historians have long been doing the research into 
historical antecedents of contemporary Maori culture neglected by social 
anthropologists. Meanwhile, social anthropologists have tended to pursue (or 
assume) theories of culture which present the societies with which they work as 
being more or less outside history (Wolf 1982; Ward 1993:201). This long- 
established tendency has furthermore been reinforced in Maori studies since about 
1970 by the Maori Renaissance and an associated preoccupation with traditional 
Maori culture. However, beginning in the late 1950s an alternative theoretical 
direction had developed which resulted in considerable field research among 
contemporary Maori and important analyses of their kinship organisation — about 
which the current critics of social anthropology seem unaware. I will review this 
work in the next section; here I want briefly to summarise the general historical 
situation since 1950. 

Prior to the 1950s there were a few now classic social anthropological analyses 
of contemporary Maori society which laid the groundwork for the later short-lived 
development: Firth (1929), Aginsky and Te Rangi Hiroa (Peter Buck) (1940), 
Hawthorne (1944), and Beaglehole and Beaglehole (1946). The former two studies 
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by Firth and Buck offered analyses of contemporary Maori Kinship Pattern, 
misleadingly assumed to be traditional and by then defunct. Nevertheless, their 
insights were not surpassed even in the ethnographic Studies of the 1960s 
Hawthorne’s work followed Firth’s, Buck’s, and Apirana N¢gata’s assumptions of 
assimilation, but carefully recorded family organisation and developmen 
programmes in a community of the far north. similarly, the Beagleholes’ Work led 
to a florescence of American culture and personality theory in the form of Cultura] 
deficit studies of the Maori, but offered detailed insight into Maori families in 
Otaki in the 1930s. 

The 1950s were marked by the beginning of professional anthropology in New 
Zealand led by Ralph Piddington, whose work I examined in the previous chapter, 
While Piddington’s theory of culture reinforced the ahistorical bias of social 
anthropology among his students and others whom it influenced indirectly, his 
concern for the predicament of other cultures in contemporary society encouraged 
research and interest in social change. Both ahistorical and contemporary interests 
are evident in the 1960s studies of Maori kinship which I reviewed in 1975 and 
again below — given some benefit of hindsight. The later influence of the Maori 
Renaissance was to suppress this interest in contemporary Maori society, and 
transmute the ahistorical bias into the pseudo-history of traditionalist assumptions. 

Piddington’s abiding concern with contemporary society inspired or influenced 
an intermediate generation of scholars who undertook research in contemporary 
Maori communities in the 1950-60s and wrote what were to be the last ethnographies 
for many years: Joan Metge, Hugh Kawharu, Pat Hohepa and, somewhat later (but 
all before 1975) Roger Oppenheim, Rangi Walker, Anne Salmond, Don Chapple, 
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Maori culture remained almost unchallenged by empirical ethnographic research 
in contemporary Maori society from the mid-1970s through to the present. 

The ambiguous political economic impetus of this new traditionalism had been 
earlier reflected in Firth’s warning to dissident Maori in the late 1950s to Stay out of 
politics and stick to a traditional culture of memories and symbols on the ceremonial 
marae (Firth 1959:481-2). This revealing comment was probably prompted by unrest 
among Auckland Maori following upon the razing of the Ngati Whatua marae and 
its village in 1951 (I will return to this particular history in later comments on 
Schwimmer). The new traditionalism is thus often officially supported, regardless 
of its radical appearances, because in practice it is inclined to be domesticated. 
Reactionary motives like Firth’s have developed among both academics and laypersons, 
Maori and Pakeha, along with the progressive ethnic politics of the Maori Renaissance. 
In either case, social science research and better understanding of contemporary Maori 
culture have been effectively stultified. This general ignorance ultimately leaves the 
field open to reactionary rather than progressive interests. 

It is the social anthropological hiatus 1975-1989 which the researchers for the 
Waitangi Tribunal have, with good reason, found so disappointing. However, they 
have overlooked the valuable results of the 1960s era and its critique. 


3 Recognising hapuu! in contemporary Maori society 
Soon after 1972, as a newcomer to New Zealand and the Maoni, I found myself 
immersed in Maori kinship and undertook to synthesise and critique the relevant 
research. My earlier field research in Peru had been with indigenous people who 
had a cognatic but otherwise quite different form of kinship (Webster 1977). In 
1973 I examined Maori adoption and critiqued the socialisation and cultural deficit 
theories of the Ritchies (1973). In 1975 I published my essay ‘Cognatic descent 
groups and the contemporary Maori: a preliminary reassessment’ (Webster 1975: 
the editor was hesitant about what then appeared to be an unwarranted criticism of 
judicial policy in early Maori land legislation). That same year three important 
works on the contemporary Maori were also published: Hugh Kawharu’s until then 
unpublished 1960s research on the Ngati Whatua of Orakei (Kawharu 1975a), his 
edited collection of research essays by several of his graduate students (Kawharu 
1975b), and Michael King’s edited collection of commentaries by Maori on 
Maoritanga in contemporary New Zealand society (King 1975). 

In retrospect, it is now apparent that these works were among the last in the 
demise of the Piddington era of research in contemporary Maori culture and social 
change, increasingly suppressed in the ethnic politics and new traditionalism of the 
Maori Renaissance. In this discouraging context I myself set aside my kinship 
research goals and by the early 1980s had shifted my research and teaching interest 
to the history of the Maori Land Court. Other established students of Maori society 
turned to the safety of traditional culture, and most potential new students were 
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warned off or, if themselves Maori, stuck to the past. A few old hands like Mey : 
and Walker continued to write about contemporary Maori culture, albeit SOMetimes 
under the spell of the new traditionalism. As it turned out, my own retreat happene 4 
to put me on the right course not only to explore and Eos among students 
research on Maoni land history, but also to converge by 1990 with both the research 
fostered by the Waitangi Tribunal and the re-emergence of anthropologica] research 
in contemporary Maori kinship. 3 | | 
Apparently following the assumptions of their professors Firth and Piddington, 
the 1960s research of Metge, Kawharu, and Hohepa had assumed that hapuu were 
no longer significant or merely vestigial in modern Maori Society, and focused 
instead on local kin groups which they took to be ‘below hapu level’ (Metge 
1990:59,65; 1995:38,42). The possibility that hapuu could be recognised as nop- 
local kin groups or kin categories tended to be precluded both by the assumption 
that it was defunct, and the conceptual limitations of local community studies, 
especially as they had developed in modern ethnographic method. It was assumed 
that if hapuu had survived, they would be local ‘Operational’ groups. 
In my 1975 study I challenged the prevailing assumption that hapuu were defunct. 
I argued that if field researchers had a clearer understanding of cognatic (or, as 
Firth had called it, ‘ambilateral’) descent Processes they would have found, as had 


as I will point out later. 
Somewhat as had happened in New Guinea, functionalist misunderstandings of 


non-unilineal kinship among Maori have been compounded by Tationalisation in 
terms of adaptive (i.e., functional) ‘flexibility’ or ‘fluidity’ (Metge 1964, 1990: 
Salmond 1991[ 1988]; Schwimmer 1990). Ironically, the Pseudo-functionalist 
explanation of ‘flexibility’ in Maori kinship now underwrites Structuralist studies 
of ‘transformations’ in hapuu, continuing to displace more Serious interest in any 
specific history. 
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In 1975 I argued that Metge and Hohepa (I would have included Kawharu had 
I read his still unpublished book) were inclined to misidentify ordinary local aspects 
of hapuu as one or another new type of kin grouping. They saw these new kin group 
types as formed in adaptation to modern European society and functionally replacing 
or ‘cross-cutting’ more traditional local descent groups. Thus Metge and Kawharu 
had discovered what they called ‘kindreds’, and Hohepa’s analysis was limited to 
whaamere, a Maon transliteration of (extended) ‘family’. Although both Metge 
and Kawharu reported local descent groups, these were seen as genealogically 
shallow remnants of ancestor-focused traditional kin groups giving way to ego- 
focused bilateral kindreds, and increasingly serving merely symbolic or vestigial 
functions in modern Maoni culture. 

Whereas this research (and, in Hohepa’s and Kawharu’s cases, personal origin) 
was in Northland and Auckland Maori communities, my own field experience was 
based among several hapuu in the Bay of Plenty and the Ureweras, 2-300 kilometres 
to the southeast. However, Kawharu carried out research in the Bay of Plenty as 
well as in Auckland, and Metge has generalised her wide research experience in 
several textbooks on the Maori. Overlooked by me and not mentioned by the others, 
Schwimmer had furthermore described hapuu in a Northland community (1965). 

The possibility of traditional or historical regional differences remains to be 
carefully considered in future research. However, I think these different 
understandings of hapuu and whaanau (‘extended family’) are better accounted for 
by the wide influence of Firth’s assumption that hapuu were defunct, and the popular 
assumption that Maori culture was largely assimilated, which dominated Maori as 
well as Pakeha society until the rise of the Maori Renaissance. Arriving in New 
Zealand from outside these preconceptions and Swept up in the Renaissance in the 
early 1970s, I was able to ‘rediscover’ the (presumably) traditional hapuu everywhere 
I looked. Their traditional nature was probably an illusion, but hapuu were clearly 
not. Nevertheless, I was later relieved to realise that Schwimmer agreed with me. 

Although neither Metge nor Kawharu point out the similarities, Piddington had 
in his influential teaching at the University of Auckland encouraged the discovery 
of such bilateral ego-focused kin groups as new kinship forms functionally replacing 
descent groups. By 1957 he was urging his students to appreciate ‘lateral’ extensions 
of Maori kinship which were, unlike the traditional ‘vertical’ form of ancestral 
descent groups, adaptive under urban or migrant conditions (Piddington 1968 
[1957]:265). He supervised Metge’s fieldwork in Auckland and the far north 1953- 
55, and 1s likely to have helped to inspire her innovative theory of ‘modern Maon 
culture’. 

However, the anti-historical implication of Piddington’s functionalist theory 
forced him, as it had Firth, to fall back into mechanical or evolutionist models of 
change such as ‘culture contact’ and an assumed transition from primitive or 

traditional to modern societies. While Firth tended to favour the assimilationist 
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side of this dualism, Piddington favoured the traditionalist side in the romantic 
tradition. Metge and Kawharu appeared ruefully to accept assimilation ~ and 
concluded that hapuu were among the many casualties of modernisation. Although 
in 1975 I established that the hapuu continued to thrive in contemporary Mag; 
society, my implicit assumption that it was traditional was the complementary form 
of ahistorical functionalism. : | 

I was primarily concerned with a theoretical controversy of the time. Against 
Firth’s (1957; 1963) account of traditional hapuu, Fortes (1959; 1969) had questioned 
whether even in traditional times hapuu could have existed as ancestra] descent 
groups, strictly speaking. Fortes reasoned that criteria other than descent would 
have to be relied upon by Maori to restrict potential members of a sprawlingly 
unlimited cognatic descent category to a manageable size able to act together at a 
given time and place as a social group. Therefore, Fortes argued, hapuu could not 
properly be considered ‘descent’ groups. Insofar as the criteria of restriction by 
which hapuu were actually formed might have had nothing to do with descent or 
even kinship (e.g., local residence, political persuasion, availability of resources), 
strictly speaking hapuu might not have been kin groups at all. 

In the advantageous position of knowing from my field research that hapuu 
were not defunct but instead extant and common — and assuming that this was the 
traditional form — I took up both Fortes’ challenge and Firth’s response. Guided by 
Firth’s (1929:96-102, 371-373; 1957: 1963) and Metge’s (1967:6-9) insightful 
reconstructions of the traditional form, I examined at greater length than anybody 
had yet done the bases of the hapuu, emphasising that contrary to the conclusions 
of Firth and his students it continued to function in contemporary Maori society. I 
then examined the bases of the hapuu in terms of Fortes’ own criteria: assembly, 
property, and conceptual ideals (ideology’ or ‘Jural’ norms, in Fortes’s usage). 

In this analysis I raised Scheffler’s (1964) distinc 
which ordinarily function in social interaction or 
categories which ordinarily do not but nevertheless 
sense of sustained ideological and jural activity. | accepted Scheffler’s point that 
both descent group and category were traditionally termed hapuu, but went further 
and rejected his assumption that the descent Sroup was localised (Webster 1975: 127). 
It had become obvious to me that contemporary Maori hapuu even in the sense of 
cognatic descent groups maintained social interaction and regular assembly without 
living in one locality or even region, and I argued that this was probably so of 
traditional hapuu as well. 

So hapuu had to be seen simultaneously as (i) far-flung and Overlapping kin 
categories, (11) interacting but non-local groups, and (iii) localised core members, 
grading into one another but nevertheless empirically distinguishable in specific 
situations. My attention was focused on the range of social and conceptual activities 
which spanned between hapuu core and descent category, and over time defined 


tion between descent groups, 
regular assembly, and descent 
function empirically in Fortes’ 
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relative degrees of kin membership in one or more hapuu. 

What Metge, Kawharu, and Hohepa had identified as bilateral ‘kindred’ or 
‘whaamere’ replacing or cross-cutting declining or defunct hapuu were better 
understood as local manifestations of ordinary functioning hapuu which in reckoning 
descent had not yet begun to favour one parental side over another (Webster 1975:123: 
Webster 1990b). They thus appeared to these researchers as localised bilateral kin 
groups without a clear ancestor focus. Whether or not these kin groups and categories 
were called hapuu by their members was best understood in terms of varying usage 
but, I reasoned, the absence of the term did not entail the absence of hapuu. 

Contemporary hapuu had thus accommodated major historical transformations 

in their bases of assembly (especially geographic dispersion and mobility) and 
property (especially loss of land and consequent reliance on wage labour). The 
(presumably traditional) conceptual ideals of cognatic descent underlying 
contemporary hapuu were furthermore sufficiently forceful and consistent to have 
over-ridden these historical changes. Thus Fortes himself would have to accept that 
the contemporary basis of the hapuu was primarily ancestral descent, albeit in 
cognatic descent groups and categories extending well beyond their manifestations 
in core groups. And Firth and the rest would have to accept that the (traditional) 
hapuu was alive and well in contemporary Maori society. 

In 1975, then, I emphasised several points which remained unclear or 
unrecognised in the work of previous commentators on hapuu: 

1 the non-local character of hapuu regardless of the historical or symbolic 
importance of specific lands and places; 

11 the importance of kinship memberships, nghts, and obligations overlapping 
between hapuu and varying in relative strength or weakness; 

111 the use of the term ‘hapuu’ in variable reference to different levels of descent 
category or group, and its rhetorical interchangeability with related terms such 
as whaanau or iwi (‘tribe’) although these were different structures;(iv) the 
neglected and even suppressed importance of female links in the reckoning of 
descent, even in the supposedly patriarchal iwi traditions; 

v_ the misleading assumption that iwi, hapuu, and whaanau were organised like 
unilineal descent systems in segmentary hierarchies of ‘tribe’, ‘subtribe’ and 
‘extended family’; 

vi the associated misleading assumption of a hierarchically centralised structure 
of authorities or chiefs (ariki, rangatira, kaumaatua); and 

vii the fundamental structural difference between the hapuu as a descent group and 
the whaanau as a domestic group including spouses and whangai tamariki 
(‘adopted’ children) who are often members of other hapuu. 

Now in 1997, much further into the Maori Renaissance, it is taken for granted 
that traditional hapuu are typical of contemporary Maori kinship, and many if not 
all of the above points are implicitly accepted by other social anthropologists. 
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However, none of us have yet begun to consider the likelihood that this kinship 
form has substantially changed from past forms and that they too had Changeq 
We all had yet to realise that it is probably traditionalism rather than Change that 
needs to be explained (Silverman 1979). 

To Piddington’s, Schwimmer’s, Metge’s, Kawharu’s and Hohepa’s credit they 
had emphasised what Metge calls ‘modern’ Maori culture as distinct from traditiona] 
forms; to my credit I had emphasised a ‘generally proletariatised economy’ and 
examined the history of Maori land legislation and its effects on Maori kinship. 
Although hapuu are now recognised, none of us have yet begun to understand hapuy 
as themselves changing inextricably with the vast historical changes of Maori land 
and New Zealand society now being documented in research for the Waitangi 
Tribunal. Has the recent resurgence of social anthropological research in Maori 
kinship overcome this short-sightedness? What alternative view of hapuu has 
emerged in historical and legal research for the Waitangi Tribunal? 


4 Recent social anthropological research 

After about thirteen years of neglect, interest in the issues of Maori kinship was 
resumed in social anthropology in the late 1980s, thanks to Anne Salmond, Jeff 
Sissons, Joan Metge, and Eric Schwimmer. I owe the revitalisation of my own 


contemporary Maori kinship I will consider Salmond’s, which was articulated in 1988 


Anne Salmond 

Salmond’s essay (1991) is concern 
contact Maori kinship, but in such a 
historical and contemporary contexts. 
approach is able to do this or not. 
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context of struggle. Similarly during the 1980s, Kawharu was adopting a structuralist 
approach to Maoni culture taken as traditional and at the same time considering 
how these unchanging structures might in some sense nevertheless change. Here | 
will examine this ambivalence between old tribal worlds and historical] change as it 
emerges in Salmond’s essay on kinship. 

Salmond’s work on the traditional or ancient Maori world has broken new ground 
in ethno-historical research and is uncovering important evidence of regional 
variations. In this essay she presents documentary evidence on ‘the cosmological 
principles of male-female complementarity, tuakana/teina status and competitive 
striving within a universe of genealogical kinship’ based in cognatic descent groups 
and leadership legitimised by ancestor-gods and their human descendants (1991:353). 
Her survey of the evidence suggests regional variations in tuakana/teina (older-younger 
kin relationships deriving from siblings), gender relations, and a contradiction between 
primogeniture and achievement, but no such variations emerge in consideration of 
founding ancestors and cognatic descent groups, presumably hapuu. 

Attention to regional variations could be related to an interest in historical change, 
but this is apparently not Salmond’s intention. Her reasoning actually tends to 
preclude the discovery or identification of historical changes in at least two ways. 
Any such changes are obscured by assuming nineteenth-century sources to furnish 
evidence of ‘old tribal worlds and theories’ — which had then actually been in direct 
| and close relationship with Europeans for 50-100 years, several generations. 
Historical changes may also be obscured by Salmond’s tendency to assume that 
regional variations as well as the inherent changes of founder and descent group 
organisation demonstrate ‘flexibility’ of these ‘cosmological principles’ (1991:351). 
The implicit point is that these ‘principles’ are what they are because they do not 
change. The central theoretical role of Levi-Strauss’s ‘mythical thinking’ through 
structuralist principles or essences thus seems to override even Salmond’s serious 
interest in tracing historical change (1991:345). 

Although Salmond does not cite either Sahlins or the Hansons, it appears likely 
that her theoretical inspiration is derived from both, and that the direction she has 
taken up remains fundamentally semiological rather than historical: any ‘historical’ 
changes will tend to be viewed as ‘transformations’ of these principles or as 
“conjunctures’ between them and history in an abstract sense, that is to say, not 
really changes at all. Although she in fact refrains from analysing most of her ethno- 
historical data in an explicitly semiological way, she gives prominence to Levi- 
Strauss’s 1985 recommendation of such a method. Her appreciative review of the 
Hansons’ work on Maori culture also strongly suggests she intended to rework their 
consideration of dualism in gender, primogeniture, competitive striving, and tuakana/ 
teina in terms of whakapapa and cognatic descent (Salmond 1990). 

Salmond characterises her historical approach as ‘dialogical’ 
ethnography’ between ‘two worlds’ (Webster 1993c). In Chapter eight I further 


or ‘mirror 
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Se her emerging postmodernist intereg 

: tion in the context of ot ) ner Sede § 
examine her ae sal ly necessary but misleading step in this theoretical directigy, 
: —. hb Hanson and Sahlins have taken, in their different ways: oe etelis 
ni 7 Suff : it to say here that Salmond’s conception of New Zealand history anq 
oad ies in the neo-Kantian terms of two-worlds theory cannot seriously address 

aori cu 

the one political economic world of both Maon and Pakeha. 


Jeffrey Sissons 


; in history can also be compared to anothe; 
ee ane aria in Maori kinship: Jeff Sissons. 
a eek field research among the Tuhoe Maori in the late ] 970s, completed 
his PhD dissertation in 1984, and in 1991 published a revision of it as Te Waimana, 
The Spring of Mana (Sissons 1991). Salmond was his primary supervisor, and in 
her essay on kinship prominently credited his work. Sissons also undertook research 
ina Northland area and in 1987, jointly with Maoni scholars Hohepa and Wi Hongi, 
published The Puriri Trees are Laughing: a Political History of the Inland Bay of 
Islands (Sissons et al. 1987). 

The latter work traces the history of several hapuu of central Northland in terms 
of geographic places and genealogical relations between their ancestors, emphasising 
the role of intermarriages and migrations in hostilities and alliances. These 
developments changed the identity of hapuu ( ‘subtribe’) and perhaps historically 
created the identity of the iwi (‘tribe’) of Nga Puhi. Sissons describes the shifting 
emphasis on some lines of ancestral descent over others in the legitimation of a 
contemporary and changing political order, and notes the important role of 
commercial trade and control of trading ports in these historical changes 1815-30 
(1987:76, 149-50). 

Similarly in his work on the Waimana Tuhoe, Sissons traced the influence of colonial 
confrontations especially over land — “military, judicial, economic, and personal’ — in 
the formation and transformation of genealogical domains constituting local hapuu 
(1991:33). For the first time in Maori kinship studies, in Sissons’ accounts history 


begins to emerge as integral to hapuu, and land as integral to that history. 
3 Although Salmond derived 


histories. 
Whereas Sissons be 
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influenced the telling of local history in different ways,’ he concludes with the 
perhaps significantly different emphasis that “ways of speaking and writing the 
past vary greatly between cultures and ... within any particular culture they are 
shaped historically’ (1991:33, 286). Thus Salmond’s ahistorical two worlds theory 
appears to emerge dissonantly in Sissons’ otherwise nchly historical analysis of 
Maori kinship. Aside from this, his work nevertheless remains the best ethnographic 
lead into the problem of hapuu as historical processes. 


Joan Metge 

Soon after Salmond’s presentation of her paper on traditional Maori kinship, 
Metge resumed publication on contemporary Maori kinship. Her reports now 
constitute a classic ethnographic description and analysis spanning forty years of 
participant observation. In 1990 she published an essay on ‘the whaanau in process’ 
focused on changes in a whaanau in the Northland community of Kootare known 
over thirty years. Then in 1995 she published an important book on ‘the whaanau 
in the modern world’ which included a revision of the earlier essay along with 
commentaries on the anthropological literature and Maori points of view, the growing 
variety of meanings of the word ‘whaanauw’, the raising of children, Maori adoption, 
and possibility of social reforms (Metge 1990;1995). Her long-established interest 
in social change is here consciously presented as an historical focus on ‘process’. 

The significant shifts in Metge’s analysis of Maori kinship between her 1964 
ethnography and these recent works shows a definite direction, including what I 
take to be some important continuing blind spots. Regardless of an apparent 
misunderstanding of my 1975 essay (cf. Webster 1990b), she appears in several 
ways to be responding to it. Metge drops the gratuitous notion of ‘kindreds’ as 
cross-cutting or replacing vestigial descent groups and only rarely are the ego- 
oriented kin categories associated with kindreds mentioned (1995:40,82). She briefly 
acknowledges that ‘wider experience showed that Kootare was unusual’ in the 
absence of all but vestigial hapuu (1995:43), but nowhere does she venture an 
analysis of contemporary hapuu even to the extent she had offered in 1967. 

Metge reports that in the 1950-60s she, Hohepa, and Kawharu had limited their 
research to kin groups ‘below the hapuu level’, and explains that following the 
ahistorical perspective of functionalist theory they had ‘accepted the model of the 
classic whaanau as background without examining it critically and without 
attempting to chart the process of change over the intervening years’ (1995:38,42,44). 
She emphasises that ‘the model of the whaanau presented here is a revision of my 
own earlier writings on the subject’ (1995:78-9). But regardless of her concern in 
this book with whaanau throughout New Zealand, and her admission that Kootare 
had meanwhile proved ‘unusual’ in not having active hapuu, she continues to beg 
the question of the general relationship between them. 


Metge’s revision nevertheless greatly enriches our understanding of 
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contemporary whaanau ‘in process’ in ways which I will recapitulate below. 
However, I think that the decentred problem of the hapuu leaves echoes at Several 
points in her analysis. I will examine these points in terms of what Metge Sees as a 
‘tension’ within the meanings of whaanau, the revealingly extended margins of a 
Kootare ‘Whaanau’, a continuing reliance on the metaphor of ‘segmentation’ and 
its corollary in ‘freezing’, and a continuing disregard of empirical history regardless 
of an emphasis upon ‘process’. 

In 1975 I pointed out that Metge was one of the few commentators clearly to 
recognise that whaanau were not merely ‘segments’ of hapuu, but were actually 
structured quite differently, including spouses and adopted members who belonged 
to other whaanau and often different hapuu (1975:123). I went on to examine the 
implications of this fundamental difference especially with regard to hapuu. In her 
new work, Metge finds this structural discontinuity to be integral to her revised 
understanding of whaanau. She emphasises a certain ‘tension’ between the whaanay 
seen (by Maori as well as herself) as a cognatic descent group and the whaanau 
seen as a (bilateral) extended family including spouses and adopted members who 
are not members of the descent group (1995:49,62-4,78,291). Whaanau in the 
primary sense of the word are ‘both’ of these partly contradictory kin structures ‘at 
once’, while different situations bring one or the other aspect to the fore. 

In some ways this dual model seems simply to replace her earlier one of kindreds 
and descent groups, although she has now dropped the implication of a modernising 
Maoni culture. The characteristic common to both the extended family ‘aspect’ of 
whaanau and the earlier kindred is a bilateral extension of descent through both 
parents. But again, as I did in 1975, I would follow Firth in pointing out that this 1s 
characteristic in the living generations of cognatic descent groups, although difficult 
to sustain at more inclusive levels. Metge’s continuing blind spot at this level of 
kinship (‘below the hapuu’) obscures the more straightforward explanation that 
although spouses married and children adopted into a whaanau may not ‘yet’ be 
members of it as a descent group or its localised core, their children and descendants 
(mokopuna) will certainly be considered members of it or the wider descent category; 
from the other point of view, they are already its possible future ancestors (tupuna). 
Metge’s own vivid examples, for instance, of members of entirely different /w! 

coming to be considered founding ancestors of whaanau (and, occasionally, Pakeha 


being similarly assimilated) dramatically exemplify this point of view. Metge knows 
that such a pan- 


generational view is not problematic for Maori who, for instance, 


often see themselves not as Owners of their land but as caretakers for past and 
future generations. 
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tensions well from other ancestor-oriented kin groups, where they similarly reflect 
a history of alliances or hostilities between them. 

It is perhaps significant that in her careful canvassing for the ambiguous primary 
referent of the notion of whaanau, Metge at first concluded that her Maori informants 
extended it more widely to cognatic descent categories as well as to cognatic descent 
groups and extended families (1995:62). Although upon closer examination of her 
data she dismisses this implication, I believe that it re-opens the begged question of 
hapuu. 

Regardless of Metge’s continuing inclination to disregard hapuu in the sense of 
non-local cognatic descent groups and categories, their structure is richly suggested 
in her description of a similarly extensive ‘Whaanaw’ (with capitalised W) in Kootare. 
The Hamiora Whaanau took shape in the plans for and realisation of a reunion in 
1985 (Metge 1990;1995:ch.7). Metge’s description of this process runs a gamut of 
possibilities from a ‘core’ or local descent group to a more inclusive and far-flung 
descent category which in less concrete terms I tried to exemplify in 1975. The 
Hamiora Whaanau, all descended from Hamiora, turned out to include non-local 
extensions of the ‘whaanau’ from other neighbourhoods within the community of 
Kootare; new locals recently returned from afar; families living in the nearby 
community of Te Puna; families in Auckland city and even Kawerau several hundred 
kilometres to the southeast; and even a group of families in Australia. 

This expansive and radically non-localised descent category is furthermore 
tellingly outlined at its local as well as distant margins by an unclear number of 
kinpersons of ‘uncertain’ membership — or a more certain ‘home base’ in other 
‘whaanaw’ in Kootare, Auckland, or elsewhere. The climax of this lucid perspective 
is Metge’s insight that the ‘core’ group of such a cognatic descent category can 
equally be urban as well as rural (1995:78)! 

If we disregard the absence of the term ‘hapuu’ in the particular case of Kootare, 
we nevertheless have here a hapuu — admittedly not of great genealogical depth — 
extending from local descent group core, to a wider descent group which is not in 
continual interaction, to a yet wider descent category which only occasionally or 
(as in this case) rarely interacts. At all these levels, furthermore, members may 
also belong to other hapuu, be members of this one only in a tenuous sense, OF 
even see themselves as estranged or belonging to no descent groups at all. It indeed 
appears to me that we are dealing with a hapuu in every sense but the name. Its 

relatively shallow depth (four or five generations) is not an important issue; the 
key issue, I contend, is its non-local structure and margins which overlap in diverse 
but identifiable ways with other such descent groups. 

The original strength of Metge’s 1964 ethnography of Kootare and its Auckland 
migrants was that she intended to break out of the myopic vision of local ‘rural’ 
community studies. I don’t think that she succeeded then nor has she yet, but the 
Hamiora Whaanau reunion seems to demand a renewal of this admirable earlier goal. 


IYO FAUOTIS OF MIdOTt VUllUTS 


Metge’s continuing assumption of what I see as an unreasonably restrictive Senge 

of a kin group’s ‘effective operation’ may obstruct a fuller appreciation of hapuu ag 
non-local kin groups and categories. It appears that paly local core descent ‘ groups” 
which are ‘actively corporate’ have ‘effective operation , male descent ‘Categories 
by definition do not have ‘effective operation’ Soe they are ‘too widely Scattered 
to have and pursue common aims’ and are thus ‘a purely conceptual entity’ 
(1995:133). These distinctions might leave important social forces and structures 
out of account. I pointed out earlier that the persistent assumption of the local o, 
contiguous character of hapuu relies on naive or “abstract? empiricism, taking what 
could be quantified as more real than the specific social and historical forces which 
gave such simplistically ‘observable’ things their very form and direction. Thus, 
such a conception of ‘effective operation’ might exclude objective and enduring 
social forces (such as those behind the Hamiora Whaanau reunion) because they 
are not recurrent face-to-face interactions. 

Metge would certainly agree that the ‘effective operation’ of hapuu at a tangi 
(‘funeral wake’) may lie as much in telephone calls (and those that are not made) 
and the mobilisation of grief (and antipathy) and buses than in the face-to-face 
preparations of the descent group ‘core’ on the marae. Similarly, the ‘effective 
operation’ of a hapuu may lie as much ina history of local land loss, and the hapuu 
members who have consequently left and long been forgotten, as it does in the 
fragment of land retained (or at last purchased back) upon which the tangi is carried 
out among the survivors, and within which the dead are laid to rest. Hapuu might 


be, most of all, this palpably material history and nothing more, anywhere. I will 
return to the issue of Kootare land later. 


Metge’s ethnographic insights also continue to be undermined by her resort to the 
misleading metaphor of descent grou 


P growth or ‘development’ and ‘segmentation’ 
(1990:88; 1995:74,113,119, 121,124,1 32-3). Metge reasons that the Hamiora Whaanat 


Y which she means included whaanau had 


extent the weakening of membership in o 
and was any of this irreversible? 

In 1975 I suggested that understanding of descent Processes in terms of se entation 
was misled by a model of unilineal descent systems not characteristic of oS. and 
which obscured the ways in which Maori cognatic descent £Toups and cate aa 
overlapped or merged with one another and (in Firth’s terms) ‘waxed and oe The 
metaphor of growth and segmentation instead fosters the popular (and Balonial 
administrative) illusion of a neatly dichotomous hierarchy of bounded kin groups and 
their appropriate native authorities. The structurally and substantively differe d 
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of iwi, hapuu, and whaanau have thereby long been confounded as though i 
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simply successive subdivisions of (or ‘grow’ from) each other. As I will later point out 
analyses of hapuu processes by Schwimmer, Ballara, Ward, and Durie confirm thes 
the segmentary model has been misleading. Many of the Processes of ‘overlapping’ 
multiple, and changing strengths of affiliation which Metge clearly saw in 1967 eas 
1967:8,125), as well as those which she reports more recently, are thereby obscured, 

If we instead focus our attention on the equivocal peripheries (local as well as 
distant) of hapuu descent categories and even groups (¢.g., Metge’s ‘uncertain’ 
membership and those ‘looking to a home base’ elsewhere), it becomes clearer that 
such ‘overlapping’ can perhaps best be understood in terms of the waxing of one or 
more hapuu which is at the same time the waning of others. Apart from this we 
must consider the large number (apparently 25 per cent of Maori in urban centres 
according to the 1991 census) who affiliate with no iw; and probably thus no hapuu 
at all.* But where the waning of one hapuu is at the same time the waxing of another, 
among the living this occurs in terms of manifold social processes of which active 
involvement and support or estrangement and alienation, marriage, adoption, 
residence, migration, burial are only the most obvious. 

But these processes of shifting hapuu memberships also continue among the 
dead insofar as whakapapa — the genealogical reckoning which explores and 
legitimates the main descent lines and the innumerable alternatives of a hapuu — are 
changed by the living. Although it cannot be done overnight nor just as one pleases, 
‘eponymous’ or apical ancestors can be shifted; short of this, the whole structure of 
a hapuu can be changed by tracing descent from the same ancestor but through different 
intervening lines of descent. The common ancestor who defines a given descent category 
waits, so to speak, to stand behind any reorganised participation and loyalty. If the 
ancestor and thus the limits of the category become shadowy or undefended, others are 
readily found among the expansive genealogy of cognatic descent, sometimes in 
different hapuu and even iwi. Although these processes are usually overlooked, numerous 
historical and even recent examples have been documented by Schwimmer (1978; 
1990), Sissons et al (1987; 1991), and Ballara (1991; 1995; 1998). | 

Metge has sometimes contended that hapuu and iwi have been ‘frozen’ since 
early colonial times, thus in effect precluding such processes. At the outset of a 

discussion of segmentation of whaanau, she asserts that whaanau do not grow into 
hapuu in Kootare: ‘In Kotare the process of whaanau developing into hapuu has 
hot occurred and probably never did occur’(1995:133). This seems to follow from 
Metge’s conclusion that hapuu are merely vestigial in Kootare in the 1950s. However, 
Where they nominally appeared in her earlier research, they seemed to be operated 
much as hapuu are elsewhere: 

There was no Standard list of hapuu, even for the Rarawa tribe [the iwi ‘to which most Kootare 

Maoris belonged’). The lists used on specific occasions were tailored to fit the guests and 


usually included some of the larger and most active local ‘families’ [i.e., whaanau] (Metge 
1964:60), 


——— 
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‘p with whaanau remains an open question 

I suggest that aes ie seed bat taken to reflect overlapping, Waxing. 

in Metge’s work, this ‘tai Sue at local levels and perhaps even on the same marae 

and waning memberships fthe 1995 chapter Metge had generalised more boldly to 

In ue aries Las ae the creation of new hapuu seems to happen rarely if 

ms Be sok he does not elaborate, this was probably a restatement 
at all’ 67). 


of her 1967 position: 


have changed little over the Past 

he recognised tribes and hapuu 
Ae Tae ete a ee maps were made they came to be accepted as definj- 
pended ies i ses fluidity of the traditional system was frozen. Tribes and hapuu con- 
oo eS eae in size and genealogical depth without segmenting, and changes in clas. 
inue to 


sification are rare (1967:121). 


However, directly following this Metge furnished a national list of forty-two 

ee bership ‘from a thousand to ten or more’, 
‘widely accorded’ iwi which vary in eer Pp oe 
two of which are composed of other ‘iwi’ rather than hapuu, and two g whic ate 
come into existence in this century. One supposes that the a of only ten Or more 
are really remnant hapuu who refuse to affiliate with any iwi. Historical research 
has recently shown that at least two other of these (then) widely accorded iwi only 
took shape early in the nineteenth century, probably from hapuu which did not 
grow and segment but rather waxed while others waned (Sissons et al. 1987; Ballara 
1991). Many of those which became absorbed in a new iwi nevertheless may consider 
themselves to be iwi, reflecting this history. 

It seems hard to square this emerging historical picture of major shifts in descent 
categories with Metge’s understanding that names and numbers of iwi and hapuu 
have been ‘frozen’. Even if the names and numbers were to have remained the 
same, the membership and dominant whakapapa appear necessarily to have changed 
considerably — perhaps obscured by the model of segmentation. But if iwi have 
changed genealogically at all, can included hapuu have remained ‘frozen’ in anything 
but name? Almost certainly not, insofar as the membership and whakapapa of iwi 
are nothing in themselves, being exhaustively comprised by the membership and 
whakapapa of hapuu (Schwimmer 1978). I would now argue that iwi have always 
been primarily political affiliations of hapuu, did not occur before the early era of 
European trade, and furthermore (like all anthropologically known ‘tribes’) that 


they are inextricable from a history of colonisation and cannot be assumed to be 
autochthonous or ‘traditional’. 


Contrary to my growin 
and the history of Maori la 
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political implications for kinship of a specific land history. 

Metge reports little about land in Kootare or anywhere else in her recent book 
on ‘whaanau in the modern world’. At one point in her 1964 discussion of hapuu in 
Kootare she mentions that 


.. the hapuu was divorced to a far greater extent than either the tribe or the ‘family’ [whaanau] 
from its former territorial base. No tract of land in Kootare was identified with a particular 
hapuu, nor were any of the marae (1964:60). 


We learn no more about this except that in general terms ‘well under half of the 
developed area’ excluding uncultivable swamp and hills was Maori land, held in 
seventy blocks by 537 Maori, usually in multiple title and in all cases but one not 
enough to support a family (1964:28-9). Twenty-two per cent of the local population 
were Pakeha, nine farming families of whom apparently owned most of the 
developed land. These families employed mainly casual and seasonal workers and 
were ‘known to many local Maoris as employers and landlords as well as neighbours’ 
who, nevertheless, kept ‘mainly to their own family circle’ (1964:23,26). Metge 
does not point it out, but this is clearly a relation of dominant and subordinate 
social classes as well as ethnicity. Of the role of the state in this shadowy land 
history we learn only that the Maori Land Court had sittings in the district, and that 
local land had ‘been individualised at various times in the past’ (1964:27,65). 

Although generally in Northland the Native Land Court was not the major factor 
in the alienation of Maori land, this information suggests it was a significant influence 
in Kootare. 

Insofar as this is so, it is more understandable that hapuu appear ‘divorced’ 
from the remnants of Maori land in Kootare. As I pointed out in 1975, the intention 
of establishing this court in 1865 was to break down ‘tribalism’ nationally, and the 
main way in which this has been pursued was to divide what then more or less 
clearly appeared to officials as the overlapping structure of hapuu. The systematic 
‘individualisation’ of lands which continued under the court until only recently was 
a further legislative heritage of that intention: individuals who own land in the form 

of a commodity are more likely to sell it, especially when kin group solidarity is 
diminished or poverty increased. Another basic precept of Maori land policy has 
been to put Maori to work, not for themselves but for others — experience which 
was seen as civilising or educational. It was clearly understood by colonial officials 
in the 1840s that this could only be achieved by separating Maori from a sufficient 
portion of their land so that subsistence on it would not be possible. The beneficiaries 
of this policy have tended to be either the Crown or local settlers, who benefit not 

only from the alienated land but also from the ready availability of labour which 
has been separated from it. 

This general historical direction has recently been conf irmed for the first time 
for the Northland area in which Kootare is located (Waitangi Tribunal 1997). Such 
a history suggests in what sense the begged question and apparent disconnection 
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between whaanau and hapuu in Kootare is likely to be a political ©conomic quest; - 
and an historical connection. Metge’s admurable position since her early Work has 
been that descent groups have changed in Kootare au there 1S 4 Significant 
difference between seeing this change as an ‘adaptation and Seeing It as resultin 
from such specific historical situations and especially changes In contro] Over land 
and labour. Whereas the former perspective minimises conflict by Viewing it 
functionally, the latter position almost always discovers —1n the data —4q history of 
conflict. The choice between these divergent understandings of New Zealand Society 
is necessarily a political choice as well as an empirical issue. , | 

A further aspect of the fundamentally ahistorical position continued in Metge’s 
recent work is an increasing traditionalist interest. This is understandable in the midst 
of the Maori Renaissance, but nonetheless surprising given her pioneer role in the 
study of ‘modern Maori culture’. The message of her new work on the whaanay is that 
traditional patterns of child raising and traditional patterns of whaanau kinship ‘inherited 
from the ancestors’ can, if brought back to Maori consciousness in the light of practical 
contemporary experience, ameliorate or overcome dysfunctions and conflicts among 
some Maoni families and individuals of the 1990s (1995:52-3; 204-9: 288-9; 301). In 
doing this ‘Maori social planners are building not on nostalgia for a vanished past but 
on firsthand experience of whaanay operating now’. Although Metge would appear to 
reject it (1995:138), this analysis recurs to the cultural deficit theory of the 1960s, 
albeit with Maori tradition rather than assimilation the therapeutic goal. 

Also in the midst of the Maori Renaissance, I sympathise with this resort to 


Erik Schwimmer 

Schwimmer also resumed publication on the Maori hapuu in 1999. His earlier 
articles had confirmed my own 1975 conclusions. His re 
1959-61 in Whangaruru, another Northland communi 
Kootare and affiliated with another Iwi, Ngati Wai. So 
not considered Schwimmer’s conclusions regarding hapuu, although his Publications 
were well-known at Victoria University and his research location Was not far from 
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her own. I myself was not aware of it in 1975, but by 1963 he was publishing some 
details reflecting an understanding of hapuu quite different to Metge, Kawharu, and 
Hohepa. At that time Schwimmer promised to elaborate and, after long silences while 
overseas and involved in other research, he did so in 1978 and again in 1990 (Schwimmer 
1963, 1965, 1978, 1990). Significantly, his most recent essay is focused not on Ngati 
Wai but on Ngati Whatua of Orakei, the community which Kawharu had researched in 
the 1960s and described in 1975. Although Kawharu like Metge had concluded hapuu 
were largely defunct among Ngati Whatua, Schwimmer’s re-analysis of Kawharu’s 
data finds them flourishing (or, rather, some flourishing while others wane). 

Schwimmer was not a student of Firth or Piddington and had little association 
with Auckland University. After taking an MA in Classics at Victoria University, he 
edited or founded various magazines including Te Ao Hou for the Department of 
Maori Affairs, and taught school at Whangaruru in Northland. In the 1960s he 
published an essay on the Maori which caught the attention of Harry Hawthorn, a 
University of British Columbia anthropologist who had completed research among 
Northland Maori in the 1940s. Schwimmer joined Hawthorn in Canada to complete 
his MA (on the Whangaruru Maori) and PhD (on a Papua New Guinea culture) in 
social anthropology. 

In 1963 Schwimmer reported that nine hapuu were said to have had ‘settlements’ 
in the Whangaruru district, but that all had ‘fused’ into two which continued to be 
identified in terms of localities and ‘traditional hostilities’. The titular ancestor of 
one of the new hapuu was (as in Metge’s Te Rarawa cases) a male who was actually 
from another iwi, but married into the hapuu which later came to bear his name 
(1963:402). Schwimmer also reported that under the influence of Mormonism the 
contemporary tendency was to forget any hostility and further ‘fuse’ the two 
remaining hapuu, ‘which will be easy now that hardly anyone is left who cannot 
claim descent from both’ (1963:397). As with Metge’s Kootare, regular visits of 
kinpersons from Auckland periodically increased the local population of Maori 
and, presumably, augmented the local cores of these hapuu from the wider descent 
groups and categories. 

In his 1978 publication Schwimmer explicitly confirmed my 1975 conclusions 
that contemporary hapuu are non-local descent categories and dispersed descent 
groups as well as local cores; are constituted significantly around female as well as 
male descent links; and are overlapping in memberships which shift allegiance and 
thus may wax or wane. He also pointed out, as had I, that the terms hapuu, /w1, and 
whaanau are sometimes used interchangeably. His account of Whangaruru hapuu 
is exemplary: twelve traditional hapuu often held land separately and were referred 
to by name, but considered themselves to be two hapuu (Ngati Tautahi and Un o 
does not elaborate; it appears that some of the allied hapuu cannot trace descent 
from an ancestor common to them all, and that the politics involved are Mormon. 


 — 
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considered themselves hapuu of the iwi Neat 


Wai, only five were entirely descendants of that iwi, while vee of the members of 
the other seven ‘original’ hapuu were unable to trace ancestry ohag member of 
Ngati Wai. They instead traced their ancestry to other iwi, throug outsiders who 
had immigrated and married into Ngati Wai. Most resoundingly, Schwimmer draws 
the revelation that ‘hapuu are not segments of tribes; some are multi-tribal’ 
(1978:212-218). I had not seen this so clearly before. Thus the fundamentally political 
nature of iwi is highlighted in quite contemporary as well as colonial history. 

Many new and probably important issues regarding hapuu and iwi (for example, 
land and fisheries claims) are raised by these lucid insights. They should also have lain 
to rest the continuing reliance by Metge, Salmond, and others on the misleading model 
of whaanau, hapuu, and iwi as a neat segmentary hierarchy. 

Nevertheless, like Salmond and Metge, Schwimmer’s theoretical approach 
finally obstructs rather than enables a clearer historical understanding of Maori 
kinship. His 1978 essay took up a structuralist approach to Maori kinship and 
promised to develop it. In 1987-8 he visited the University of Auckland and later 
presented a paper (1990) which continued his 1978 analysis in terms of another 
erouping of hapuu, Ngati Whatua of Orakei in Auckland city. This study is based 
on writings of and conversations with Professor Kawharu on the Ngati Whatua (of 
which Kawharu is a leading member), as well as several other anthropologists 
including Salmond and Marshall Sahlins at University of Chicago. Schwimmer 
describes a dramatic ‘restructuring’ of the Orakei ‘amalgam of descent groups’ 
described by Kawharu in the 1960s, consciously planned by fifteen of twenty-five 
Orakei leaders (including Kawharu himself) throughout 1977, into a narrower and 
more exclusive hapuu membership, all of whom were descended from a newly 
selected eponymous or apical ancestor Tuperiri. 

Schwimmer’s structuralist theorisation of Ngati Wai kinship in 1978 had 
emphasised such a ‘restructuring’ of hapuu. However, in 1990 he goes further to 
suggest that Maori hapuu cycle ‘cybernetically’ between ‘entropic’ and ‘negentropic’ 
phases (1990:313-4). This structural cycle is periodically ‘precipitated’ by ‘a complex 
historical conjuncture’ to shift from increasingly ambiguous inclusiveness based 
on flexible criteria of kinship (whaanaungatanga — ‘kinship’) to more exclusive 
ancestor-based whakapapa (‘genealogy’). The notion of ‘historical conjuncture’ 1s 
apparently derived from Sahlins, who uses it centrally in his 1980s structuralist 
theory of culture history (Webster 1989b). Such a shift from more inclusive to 
iene exclave hapuu kin grouping is undertaken to ‘recover its identity as a descent 
group when its members see the need for it ... it may then restructure itself under a 
new usually more recent, hapuu ancestor, with a tighter membership list’. Drawing 
on his earlier insights into the dynamics of hapuu kinship, Schwimmer suggests 
comparable developments recorded for central Nga Puhi noes (among which 
Metge’s Kootare is situated) and Ngati Kahu, and Ngati Tautahi re d ctively 

, , reported respe 


Furthermore, while all twelve 
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by Sissons, Buck, and himself (1990:304-7). 

In conclusion, Schwimmer emphasises that ‘the Maori hapuu is far from defunct 
today even though it has shed many functions’ (1990:313). He also assumes that 
this cycling structure was traditional — a ‘deeper and more ancient unity’ and ‘the 
essence of the system of [Kawharu’s] ancestors’. Finally, Schwimmer suggests that 
genealogical ‘restructuring remained part of the regular practice of Maori hapuu in 
the post-contact period, partly because the historical debates held in the early Maori 
Land Courts encouraged this’ (1990:303,313,315fn3; Sissons documents this in 
detail for the Waimana Tuhoe). Schwimmer’s synthesis of diverse cases is an exciting 
development in our understanding of contemporary hapuu, but J think more can be 
learned if we penetrate the structuralist (and functionalist) assumptions of his theory 
and focus on what they tend to obscure. 

Schwimmer’s structuralist interest is reflected in his conceptualisation of the shift 
of Ngati Whatua hapuu from whaanaungatanga to whakapapa, ambiguous 
inclusiveness to descent-based exclusiveness. These are taken not just as customary 
concepts but also (as does Salmond) as structural principles or essences which are 
transformed but not essentially changed — and in this sense lie outside any particular 
history. Until his conversion to structuralist theory Schwimmer had not been so ready 
to reduce the varied and particular processes of hapuu history to such abstract dualisms. 

Upon closer examination, the formalised distinction is rather arbitrary. It must 
be admitted that the ‘amalgam of descent groups’ constituting the more inclusive 
Orakei hapuu established by the 1960s was no more of an amalgam than Ngati 
Tautahi of Whangaruru by the 1960s, similarly including portions of other hapuu 

allied by immigration or intermarriage. How does one conclude whether these kin 
groups are based more on whaanaungatanga than whakapapa or vice versa? To 
turn Schwimmer’s 1990 conclusion around, I would suggest that the wider, more 
inclusive Orakei hapuu had long been legitimised as descended from Maheurangi 
(i.e. based upon whakapapa), and that the new restricted hapuu formed by fiat in 
1977 might be said to be the ad hoc ‘amalgam of descent groups’ (i.e., based on 
whaanaungatanga). Tuperiri, selected as the eponymous ancestor of the new 
restricted hapuu, was a few generations more recent than Maheurangi but did not 
descend from him, and thus set up an entirely new official descent line (Schwimmer 
1990:310). Is this a re-emergence of the structural ‘principle’ of whakapapa or of 
whaanaungatanga? 

Pre-occupation with the transformation of these formal structures is 
fundamentally ahistorical. An examination of the actual historical content of such 
structural forms can furthermore reveal an anti-historical interest in the theory. 
Schwimmer admits he ‘has not analysed the socio-economic factors precipitating 
the identity crisis in which such needs for restructuring arise’, but it is ironic that in 
the case of Ngati Whatua they are well known as well as instructive. 

The specific history cannot be reduced to a Ngati Whatua or Maori sense of 
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‘needs for restructuring’ hapuu, let alone an impersonal ey bernetic cycle. If Such a 
structure of essential meanings or principles does reside at Maoni culture in Some 
timeless sense, we must nevertheless ask what specific ee retical forces have 
promoted (or undermined) it on any particular occasion of change or ‘transformation’ 
(Asad 1979). These forces in turn must be seen as constitutive of the result, not 
merely external or adventitious, ‘precipitating’ a change in structures which SOMmehow 
remain outside history. 

The begged questions are raised by Schwimmer’s report that the restructuring 
proposed by fifteen of twenty-five Orakei members was backed by Parliament 
with a special statute, and that some families previously ‘incorporated’ in the wider 
Orakei ‘amalgam of descent groups’ at least since the 1960s were excluded and 
thus firmly subordinated to the new statutory hapuu. Those excluded or 
marginalised were local members of intermarried hapuu who defended their descent 
from Tainui (the iwi to the south) as well as Ngati Whatua; they were descendants 
of a putative half-brother of the new ancestor, and also descendants of migrant 
workers married into the community a few generations earlier (1990:304, 305, 
309). However, Schwimmer was apparently not told, or did not ask, just what 
situation ‘precipitated’ this exclusion by parliamentary fiat of certain families. 

Toward the end of 1976 an elected committee of Orakei Maori had established 
a squatter camp on nearby Bastion Point, long claimed by Ngati Whatua to have 
been unjustly taken and acquired by the Crown, in protest against a planned 
development of up-market housing. The protest was rapidly joined by increasing 
numbers of supporters, including trade unions and churches as well as university 
staff and students, and continued through most of 1977, becoming a major 
embarrassment for Crown and city authorities. Meanwhile, a faction of the Orakei 
Maori which refused to support the protest, including many (but not all) of its 
accepted elders, began negotiations with the Crown and eventually closed out elders 
and other representatives of the squatter camp from these dealings. This more 
compliant group was soon denominated ‘the Ngati Whatua elders’ by the Crown 
and the press. It was these ‘elders’ who restructured th 
excluded major sectors of the previous Orakei community, 
in the squatter occupation. Soon after a (closed) settlement was struck between ‘the 
elders’ and the Crown the camp was surrounded by constabulary (supported by 


military) and its occupants arrested in passive resistance. The city of Auckland was 
by this time politically and emotionally polarised. 

Schwimmer’s theory of hapuu restructuring claims to be focused 
processes yet mentions none of this history of confrontation and the exercise of 
power. The abstract structural form he proposes is not merely a reduction of the 
specific history, it is a suppression of it — however innocently. The claim that such 
restructuring is traditional begs the question of what are the specific ‘socio- 
factors precipitating the identity crisis’ and assumes them to be ‘ex 
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exogenous to the (also assumed) tradition. But furthermore, the whole deeper histo 
leading to this situation (e.g., the 1867 Native Land Court decision which eee 
the Orakei block to Ngati Whatua rather than other claimants more closely associated 
with Tainui — like those cut out in 1977; the earlier failed claims of 1907 and 1931: the 
city’s demolition of the earlier Orakei settlement in 1951, and so on) tends similarly to 
be excluded a priori as external to that traditional structure and its cycle. 

The structuralist argument is thus circular as well as anti-historical: the assumed 
structure and its transformation render its actual historical content irrelevant. Like 
Salmond’s professed interest in a history of struggle, Schwimmer’s political interest 
in ‘conjunctures’ is stillborn in such an approach. Again, the integral role of history 
and Maori land in understanding hapuu drop from view. 

Nevertheless, while in the 1960-70s Metge, Hohepa, and Kawharu assumed the 
hapuu was defunct, and only Schwimmer and I argued that it functioned among 
contemporary Maori, I alone assumed that the contemporary form was traditional. 
In retrospect, this may have been the most misleading assumption of all. 

Prompted by the rising enthusiasms of the Maori Renaissance, this traditionalist 
understanding of hapuu has now come to be an orthodoxy assumed by Salmond, 
Metge, Schwimmer, Kawharu, and many other social anthropologists and Maori 
Studies scholars, aggravating the functionalist and structuralist disregard of a 
particular history. Although the historians and jurisprudents are not immune to the 
traditionalist assumption, they seem less likely to fall under the spell. 


5 Angela Ballara, Alan Ward, Eddie Durie 
and the Waitangi Tribunal 
Now that I have responded to and, I hope, redressed Durie’s and Ward’s partly- 
warranted rebukes of social anthropology, I want to look briefly at some of their 
own contributions from the point of view I have been developing here. Although 
the historians and the jurisprudents have done most of the empirical work and analysis 
in recent years, I conclude that the theoretical critique and synthesis remains for the 
social anthropologists and Maori Studies scholars to address. Historians and 
jurisprudents have, by the nature of their practice, been unable to overlook the 
integral role of land and history in hapuu. But the task remains to analyse this 
totality theoretically. 
A full review of the current state of scholarly knowledge about Maori kinship 
would require a study of the work of several other historians and jurisprudents 
beside those briefly discussed below, and also the voluminous reports to and from 
the Waitangi Tribunal which have gathered in the last decade. Here, I will focus 
only on a few recent commentaries by a couple of leaders in this development 
(Ballara 1991, 1995; Durie 1991, 1994; Ward 1993). 
Angela Ballara is an historian who has pursued research in New Zealand history 
and the Maori since the 1970s, completed her PhD dissertation on one iwi in 1991, 
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and has a more general history of hapuu and twi just completed (Ballara 199], 
1998), Eddie Durie has been Chief Judge of the Maori Land Court and President of 
the Waitangi Tribunal since the early 1980s, when he became the first Chief Judge 
of the Court who was himself a Maori. The direction ~ and success aS Well as 
survival — of the Tribunal is largely due to his foresight and political astuteness. His 
scholarship has been proven in various papers and addresses, but In deference to 
his judicial role he has increasingly held these public statements in check although 
they are circulated privately. The historian Alan Ward has been a widely publisheq 
authority on Maori land and political history since the early 1970s, has Organised 
the unprecedented research done for the Tribunal, and has recently published an 
overview of regional studies (Ward 1997). 

Ballara’s PhD thesis (1991) and some published essays (Ballara 1993, 1995) 
have been seminal to these new historical conceptualisations of Maori kinship. On 
the basis of meticulous research, especially in Native Land Court records, Ballara 
reconstructed the history of several overlapping kin groups historically associated 
as hapuu of the iwi Ngati Kahungunu in the Wairarapa and Hawke’s Bay region of 
the North Island. She describes in detail the shifting relationships of these kin 
groups in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, Showing the emergence 
of the new ‘iwi’ Ngati Kahungunu from changing alliances and relations of 
dominance among these kin groups in response to colonisation. Ballara’s 
reconstruction of the kinship organisation of Porangahau in the late eighteenth 
century is the best brief example of her analysis (Ballara 1995). 

This history roughly parallels that of Nga Puhi in Northland more generally 
outlined by Sissons, Hongi, and Hohepa for the comparable period (Sissons et al. 
1987). However, more than this, Ballara’s history is replete with detailed examples 
of the sorts of waxing, waning, and overlapping of kin groups which in social 
anthropology we have glimpsed so concretely only in Schwimmer’s work. But 
perhaps most importantly Ballara’s sources have enabled her to document the integral 
relationship of Maori kinship to land in a way which should prevent any further 
separation and de-historicisation in this aspect of Maori culture. The essay on 
Porangahau uses concepts of hapuu ‘community’, ‘Cluster’ and ‘core’ to 
conceptualise processes of change among several hapuu in a specific historical 
re It ' also increasingly clear from her analysis that not iwi but hapuu or 

"equivalents were the controllers of marine as well as land resources at the 
crucial time of the Treaty of Waitangi. It is significant that the Overwhelming evidence 
of this role of hapuu has been ignored by the Crown and the F isheries Commission 
in their determination to institutionalise Maori iwi as corporate holders of the Maori 
share of fisheries property rights (cf. endnotes 2,3). 

The recent reports of the Tribunal have been historical summaries and 
assessments of the results of claimants’ research, defendants’ (usually the Crown) 
research, and the Tribunal’s own research into claims for Maori land. The integra] 
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relationship one now expects between land and kinship does not necessarily emerge 
in those reports which do not focus on the latter. Statutory redirection of 
portion of the large private profits made on Crown lands subject to Maori 
claims has funded a rapid development of research efforts since the early 1990s. 
Ward considers that 


The ‘new history’ of New Zealand is the history being written in the voluminous reports for 
and by the Waitangi Tribunal and related processes. It has yet to find its way into the corpus of 
published writing, but when it does, it will reveal Maori society as more complex and diverse 
than much New Zealand anthropology and history has had us believe (1993:201). 


Durie tentatively generalises as Maori ‘custom law’ the picture which is emerging 
from Tribunal materials (cf. Waitangi Tribunal, Ze Manutukutuku; Durie 1994), 
Customary kinship is inseparable from the particular history of regions of land or 
waters and of descent groups which are associated with those regions, more or less 
continuous from earliest times into the present. Maori kinship is largely Maori land 
history. The Tribunal has sponsored the collation of rangahaua whaanui or regional 
and thematic histories which it is hoped might furnish the basis of some 
generalisation among the wide diversity of Maori land policies affecting different 
regions at different times and thus more expedient settlement of claims. Particular 
or regional histories have probably long been central to the constitution of particular 
kin groups and categories, but these in turn have been reconstituted on a wider 
national scale by a colonial history from which the former are inextricable. 

Usually integral with land and fisheries history are other important factors in 
Maori kinship. These include migrations, intermarriage, adoption, progeny, gifts, 
patronage and subordination, hostilities, alliance, conquest, capture, and escape. 
These material, social, and symbolic legacies can be passed on through both or 
either parent, and can be succeeded to by all or any children, and can inhere in 
individuals as well as kin groups. None of these potential social and resource 

relationships is lost in principle, although in practice a specific history renders 
some localities and kinpersons more important in a particular hapuu than others, 
and some slip into obscurity. Contemporary hapuu can thus be seen as particular 
histories of kinship and land and water resource relationships often extending to 
distant places, named after ancestors or events, and wax or wane in the interplay of 
power and the increasing prominence or obscurity of their particular history. Once 
established, however, kinship connections and land and water resource rights might 
weaken but may never be eradicated. Leadership roles, authority, and egalitarianism 
are likewise closely associated with these particular historical conditions. 

Durie also emphasises that these historical processes in Maori kinship included 
local aspects of the early trade and extractive industries of the eighteenth century, 
rise or decline in control of agricultural production, trade and commerce, and te 
labour, the influence of missions and missionaries, the polictes and conflicts © 
colonisation, and associated migrations and settlement sometimes of large groups. 
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Ward, citing Ballara, Salmond, and Sissons, summarises the (Presumably) 
traditional hapuu thus: 


Hapu clusters, defending common terrain and occupying large villages for defence ang food 
storage, could endure over centuries. Yet new hapu continually formed and gained identity, o, 
became absorbed in stronger groups, as numbers and fortunes of communities waxeq aii 
waned. So too the mana of chiefs waxed and waned with the flux of demography, Politics 
marriage, alliances, war, and migration (1993:181). 


The research of the Tribunal has thus underlined the shifting and presumably 
overlapping identity of hapuu historically, and the political character of hapuu 
‘Clusters’ which may not all be related to one another Following Ballara, Ward 
goes on to emphasise that 


the supposedly neat hierarchy of whanau, hapu, and iwi, with its rangatira and its ariki (a 
tidy pyramidal model which still gets trotted out in anthropology and sociology that feeds 
upon previous publication rather than undertaking original research or checking the most 
recent writings) was not actually like that (1993:202). 


= > Webster 1995). Again, I would 
add, the transient political character of iwi as distinguishable from the kinship 


character of hapuu is thrown into relief. 
I have only a few criticisms of these re 
the notion of hapuu ‘clusters’ may be inclined to fal] back into 


assumption of a regular transition from (or assimilation 0 
modernity based ona misleading idealisation of both ends 
are only somewhat less likely than anthropologists to rely on this ahi 
The assumption that ‘traditional’ or ‘tribal’ life has an inhere 
the complementary part of the same dogma. Finally, I would 
and Ward’s inclination to stress the ‘complexity’, ‘fluidity’ or ‘¢ 
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historical understandings, and appear to be borrowed from social anthropologists 
Instead I would suggest that the impression of complexity or fluidity, like Metge . 
and Salmond’s principle of ‘flexibility’ and the persistent model of ‘segmentation’ 
is the residue of functionalist preconceptions which obscure particular histories a 
struggle. Indeed, the anthropological ideologies have instead invited further disregard 
of this concrete history by leading many of us into structuralist and other meanings- 
based theories. 


6 Conclusion 

In this essay I have reviewed and critiqued social anthropological research in 
Maori kinship and historical research in Maori land with a view to bringing them 
back together. This ambitious theoretical goal turns out itself to be a small part of a 
wider historical practice. Colonial policies set out in the 1840s to separate Maori 
kin groups and Maori land, and this intent did not change significantly until recently. 
Insofar as these policies were successful, kin groups lost their land, but not necessarily 
their history. Yet that history is the one under our feet, all our feet. As in the United 
States, parts of Canada, and now Australia, the land titles are turning out not to be 
quieted, because this history cannot be quieted. 

The current expansion and urgency of historical research in Maori land and 
fisheries grievances has found itself in need of a far better understanding of Maon 
kinship. At first glance, it appeared that social anthropology had been remiss in 
contributing to a better understanding of either kinship or land. An examination of 
the history of social anthropology and Maori Studies shows, however, that important 
fundamental research had been undertaken and critiqued by 1975. The decline of 
the needed research since then can be attributed to the shortcomings of theoretical 
assumptions and analysis, but also to perhaps false deference to the Maori 
Renaissance. While the Renaissance prompted demands for settlement of land and 
fisheries grievances, for too long it has also stultified the social anthropological 
research needed to back those demands. 

| However, there has been a promising recent revival in social anthropological 
research in Maori kinship. A review of this research suggests that while some 
understandings have been clarified, a new traditionalism characteristic of the Maori 
Renaissance, entrenching old functionalist or new structuralist theoretical 
assumptions, continues to mislead a more historical and political economic 
understanding. Meanwhile, propelled by the practice of the Tribunal (and largely 
unaware of the efforts of social anthropology!), some historians and jurisprudents 
are developing a better conception of Maori kinship which 1s integral with Maori 
land and, potentially, with New Zealand political economy. ; 
While some of the patrons of Maori culture have worked in one direction, others 
have worked in another; each have developed ideological shortcomings which ee 
prevent a better understanding of that political economy. Ifa social anthropologica 
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theory of Maori kinship and historical political economy can be brought togethe, 
with the historical practice of the Tribunal, hapuu might then be restored to their 
land history and even to their land. Then and perhaps only then can all that history 
become, as Marx said, a prehistory (and he wasn’t referring to postmodernity). 
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1 Introduction and review 

Can an academic department be a significant factor in an ethnic movement? 
Some forms of historical materialism would be dismissive of the possibility, and 
furthermore doubtful that an ethnic movement is a significant factor in the history 
of a society. In the previous three chapters I have examined particular developments 
in New Zealand prior to or early in the Maori Renaissance and attempted to 
demonstrate specific ways in which ideas about culture have been defined by political 
economic forces and have in turn affected, in significant ways, the course of history 
in New Zealand. I have argued that the Renaissance can be better understood in 
terms of this history. In this chapter I want to focus on a development concurrent 
with the Maori Renaissance, and isolate particular ideas of culture and political 
economic forces which clarify the Renaissance and thus New Zealand society. My 
strategy will be the same in the concluding two chapters. All three of these chapters 
focus on events at the University of Auckland, the largest of the several universities 
in New Zealand and situated in the largest city. 

I want to give more substance to my claim in the introduction that a university 1s 

not an ivory tower but instead closely a reflection of and an influence upon its 
society. Thus in this chapter I will argue that an academic department can indeed be 
a significant factor in an ethnic movement. However, this happens not because of 
the power of ideas, let alone a culture as a whole way of life, but because academic 
ideas, like cultures, are already involved with specific structures of resources, power, 
and influence in particular ways. 

My theoretical goal is ambitious: I hope to show that a university which 
increasingly caters to the privileged classes and isolates itself from the interests of 
the working classes is nevertheless — indeed in that very way — integral to the 
confrontation of class and ethnic interests developing throughout the country. Similarly, 
I hope to show that a conception of Maori culture which has increasingly catered toa 
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social elite, Maori as well as Pakeha, and disregarded the majority of Maori, is in that 
and other ways integral to the same confrontation of social class Interests. 

Given my theoretical ambitions I should here review in general terms my 
conception of the relation between this local scene and the wider social Context of 
New Zealand. I explored this relation in terms of the Maori Renaissance in Chapter 
one. I would contend with other political economic anthropologists that commodity 
production processes and the social relations of production that are integral to 
them are the core of all societies based on a capitalist political economy. Socia| 
classes are the shifting articulation of opposed interests which both arise from and 
redefine this core in specific situations — and we should be cautious about reifying 
classes beyond such situations. However, while dominant political economic 
interests define Maori culture to their own advantage, the new forms which that 
culture actually takes are often not predictable; thus culture itself is a shifting 
determinant in the political economic confrontation of class interests. 

This opposition of interests is usually the motive force for either consolidation 
of the status quo (conservative political interests) or social change (progressive or 
reactionary political interests). Progressive social change requires ‘radical’ practical 
analysis in the sense of “getting to the root of the problem’ impeding such change. 
The strength of the economic ‘reforms’ which have permeated New Zealand society 
since the early 1980s is reflected in the inverted characterisation of these reactionary 
changes as ‘radical’; thus the root of New Zealand’s problems is taken to be 
impediments to ‘global’ market forces, and these impediments are suppressed. 

These changes of the 1980s followed upon the depression of the late 1960s and 
1970s, ‘restructuring’ the society to maximise market forces and minimise resistances 
to them, including workers’ resistance and the costs of the unemployed. In Chapter 
one I described how the depression gave birth to the Maori Renaissance through class 
conflict, first through Maori working class interests and later through increasing support 
by Maori and Pakeha in more privileged class positions. Elizabeth Rata has analysed 
the interests and effects of the ‘new’ middle class in the Renaissance (Rata 1996b). 

In Chapter three I argued that the ethnic politics and ideological directions of 
the Maori Renaissance in the 1970s were recognisable in terms of the origins of 
Maonitanga in similar social class conflicts of the 1920s. The commitment of the 
state to these ideological directions in the Maori Renaissance since the early 1980s 
parallels their reactionary restructuring policies in other social and economic areas. 
Thus the lie is given to their support of the Renaissance. It was realised that the 
appearances of the Renaissance served these political interests while obscuring the 
reality of increasing integration of Maori in capitalist society, either as part of the 
new elite or, more likely, the increasingly disenfranchised and impoverished. 

This general social reorganisation helps to explain the Maori Renaissance and 
changing conceptions of Maori culture. At the most abstract level, these are given 
their negative form by an increasingly organised exclusion of the Maori — as the 
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most exploited sector of the re-emerging workin 
control over resources for living or means of production. However, this exclusion j 
obscured and reinforced by appearances of increasing inclusion a the Maori eh 
old social relations of production — as an ethnic category which is defined by oe 
already in control of what only appears to be a new social order These ideological 
illusions or appearances of inclusion of the Maori lend the new conceptions of 
Maori culture and the Maori Renaissance their positive form, and obscure the 
contradiction of their actual exclusion.! 

My analysis remains ethnographic in the sense that it is focused at a level of 
participant observation in a local social context which was at the outset more or 
less unfamiliar to me, culturally and socially as well as ethnically. Especially in 
the context of the Maori Renaissance, it may be taken as presumptuous for a Pakeha 
to analyse what are defined as Maori matters, especially a Pakeha academic and 
especially if the analysis is critical of what many take as ‘Maori’ interests. Being 
an American might be supposed to be an additional impediment to authentic 
understanding (as is illustrated in Chapter eight). However, many Maori and many 
Pakeha will also reject any such arbitrary strictures in favour of open and 
constructive critique, and a university is founded on this attitude. Similarly on the 
marae, frank challenges mark the seriousness of issues and the depth of concern. 


g class and unemployed — from 


2 An outline history of Maori Studies in New Zealand 
Establishment of and appointments to university positions in Maori subjects 
throughout New Zealand have been interrelated with the Maori Renaissance since 
the early 1970s. These institutional developments, which are materially more 
significant than the important academic personalities and theories which currently 
dominate them, can be sketched briefly. The Waikato University Centre for Maori 
Studies and Research was established in 1972, and the separate Department of 
Maori there, begun jointly with German in the late 1960s, has expanded steadily 
since about 1975. The Victoria University Chair in Maori Studies was established 
in 1973 and filled in 1976. Also established in 1972 was Massey University's Chair 
of Social Anthropology and Maori Studies. At the University of Otago, Maori student 
demands in 1967-8 for Maori Studies were resisted but slowly developing faculty 
support finally resulted in the appointment of the first lecturer in Maon in 1986. 
The appointments of the early 1970s were the most significant academic 
developments of Maori subjects since the institution of Maori Studies in 1952 as 
part of the Anthropology Department at University of Auckland. The call for a 
as an academic subject there had first been voiced in 1908. When it was , a y 
established in 1952 — long before ‘Black Studies’ in the U.S — the tert aor 
Studies’ was coined by its proponents to circumvent faculty opposition. on oo 
subject was really to be Maori language, but faculty prejudice was veiled in - : 
that an academic tradition could be founded on an ‘unwritten’ language. I describe 
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in Chapter four how Professor Piddington, sae ae e aetna Confronteg 
this prejudice by carrying a load of books wn Ae ae € solemn fac 
meeting. Scepticism, of course, was not sufficien ae alee 

The intent for Maori Studies to be academic and linguistic was nevertheless 
realised and remains the foundation of the subject at Auckland, with - as | will 
elaborate later — important implications for Maori Studies throughout New Zealand. 
It is only very slowly at Auckland that there has come to be any comparison between 
Maori Studies and what in U.S. universities and elsewhere came by the 1970s to 
be called Black Studies, ethnic studies, or minority studies. The ethnic politics of 
the Renaissance was repressed at Auckland until the 1980s, but began to play an 
increasingly important role in the appointment of a new Professor and Chair of 
Maori Studies in 1984. By this time, Piddington’s distant influence continued in a 
different way: the successors to the Chair of Maori Studies through 1997 were 
social anthropologists rather than linguists. 

Each development of Maori Studies in the early 1970s was undertaken in a 
university climate keenly and competitively aware of such initiatives in other New 
Zealand universities. This reflected certain events of the late 1960s: most importantly 
a general economic recession which first affected Maori unemployment and 
promoted racial reaction, and a draconian Maori land and assimilation policy in 
1967 which precipitated widespread organisation of Maori protest. These situations 
resulted in new political influence of many Maori leaders, most importantly Matiu 
Rata’s cabinet leadership of Maori social policies for the new Labour Government 
in 1973. Nga Tamatoa and other radical Maori political organisations, and Maori 
motorcycle gangs, attracted public attention by this time, and race relations 
conciliation legislation was adapted from Britain. The university appointments of 
the early 1970s reflected a gathering awareness of neglect and sense of guilt invoked 
among liberal intellectuals in the wake of these developments. These motivations 
were effective because it was also a time when the expanding budget of the University 
Grants Committee of government could be tapped by proposals which could shield 
the universities from accusations of complicity with the former assimilationist 
regimes. 

These developing conditions and op 
Senior academics — mainly Pakeha 
important patrons of the beginning 
Professor Piddington (retiring in 19 


ulty 


portunities prompted several established 
— to take up the cause of Maori Studies. Some 
of Maori Studies nationally in the 1970s were 


71) and Professor Bruce Biggs (Maori Studies 
and Linguistics) in the Department of Anthropology at Auckland; Professor of 


Psychology and Acting Head of Anthropology Ernest Beaglehole, Dr Erik 
Schwimmer, and Dr Joan Metge in Anthropology at Victoria University; 
Professor of Psychology James Ritchie at Waikato, a protégé and son- 
Beaglehole. None of these were themselves Maoni, but this situation wa 
change rapidly. 
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Young Maori Leadership Conferences, originating among graduates of Te Aute 
College by the 1940s and led by Apirana Ngata into the 1950s, had been held 
regularly at university venues. Emerging from this tradition, an important 
institutional base for the discussion and protest against the 1967 Maori Affairs Act 
was the University of Auckland Centre for Continuing Education. Dr Maharaia 
Winiata, Matiu Te Hau, and Koro Dewes were established there by the 1960s under 
Piddington and Biggs’ patronage, teaching an increasingly activist form of 
Maoritanga at a safe distance from the more conservative Maori Studies. Dr Ranginui 
Walker continued their tradition in the Centre in the 1980s, when he was finally 
asked to join Maori Studies by Biggs’ successor, Hugh Kawharu. 

Pat Hohepa, Hugh Kawharu, Sid Mead, and Rangi Walker — among the most 
important persons in the new institutional centres of influence — had earlier begun 
their academic careers as students in the Anthropology Department at Auckland. 
There, they went on to postgraduate studies and involvement in mobilisation against 
the 1967 legislation, albeit into divergent political persuasions. They had all 
completed their PhDs by the 1970s, the first three of them overseas and the last 
three in social anthropology. Seventeen years later in 1984, it was these four who 
applied for the prestigious Chair of Maori Studies at Auckland, vacated by Professor 
Biggs (who held it as the Chair of Maori Studies and Linguistics). By the early 1970s 
at Victoria University, Bill Parker, Api Mahuika, Peter McLean, and Ruka Broughton 
were Maori scholars already teaching in the Department of Anthropology in association 
with Joan Metge and Bernie Kernot, Pakeha scholars of Maori Studies trained in Social 
Anthropology. At Waikato by the early 1970s, John Rangihau and Sam Karetu were 
teaching in the Department of Maori and Bob Mahuta was Director of the Centre for 
Maori Studies and Research. None of these latter Maori scholars completed their PhDs, 
but were in many ways too busy and increasingly influential to do so. 

Significantly for the future of Maori Studies throughout New Zealand, all of 
these Maori scholars but Parker, Rangihau, and Karetu (but including Metge and 
Kernot) had been trained in the specific intellectual environment of the Auckland 
Department of Anthropology under Professor of Social Anthropology Ralph 
Piddington and Bruce Biggs, the first Professor of Maori Studies and Linguistics. 

By the mid-1970s the key academic positions in Maon Studies newly established 
throughout the country had been filled by former graduate students from Auckland. 
Behind them stood the senior academic patrons I outlined above (as well as others 
in other departments) and, furthermore, the new budget and political opportunity 
for academic expansion. Besides Bob Mahuta as Director of the new Centre for 
Maori Studies and Research at Waikato, Professor Sidney Mead returned from an 
appointment in Canada to take up the new Chair of Maori Studies at Victoria, 
Professor Hugh Kawharu with a PhD from Oxford was established as Head of the 
new Department of Social Anthropology and Maori Studies at Massey University; 
Dr Pat Hohepa was being groomed at Auckland to take over Biggs’ role as the 
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leading scholar of Maori linguistics and was also morknig closely with Matiu Rata 
in Parliament; and Dr Rangi Walker was established in Continuing Education at 
Auckland University. Most of these appointments were made in the flush of 
awareness that major future directions were being set, and the hush of Intrigue ove, 
selections from a narrow field of qualified specialists who were, furthermore, aj 
Maori, all close associates of one another, and all protégés of a few influentia| 
professors.’ 7 , 

The developments at Waikato and Victoria in particular stole the march on Maori 
Studies at the University of Auckland, which since 1952 had enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly in the academic field. The possible loss of control over the field was 
keenly felt in Maori Studies at Auckland. As well as being the early academic training 
ground of Mead, Mahuta, Kawharu, Walker, Hohepa, and the other Maori scholars 
mentioned above, it was also the origin of an overlapping subsequent academic 
generation both in New Zealand and overseas, including Meremere Penfold, Pare Hopa, 
Tilly Reedy, Ngahuia Te Awekotuku, Bill Kerikeri, Hone Kaa, Jim Te Wharehuia Milroy 
and a few other mature Maori scholars. This overlapping generation also included 
several Pakeha scholars of Maori society such as Anne Salmond, Peter Cleave, David 
Williams, Jeff Sissons, Evelyn Stokes, and Isla Nottingham. Again, all but the last two 
developed their expertise in Maori matters at Auckland. 

The historical development of Maori Studies is itself an illustration of the social 
constitution of ‘racial’ or ethnic stereotypes in a jobs market. Although Biggs is of 
Maori descent in small part, he does not claim to be a Maori and generally passed 


) like Biggs, could have passed 
ethnically as ‘Pakeha’, but the new ethnic politics of the 1970s bestowed far more 


The fundamental role of specific social relationships including patronage in the 
determination of who is to become an eminent ‘Maori’ scholar Was apparent 
especially in the key appointments of Mahuta, Walker, Mead, and Kawharu. The 
ties of patronage came with the jobs, and all found that independence of action 
became one of their primary concerns. Because the new ethnic politics had not in 
reality changed much even within the universities, these ties of patronage could not 
easily be dispensed with even had the new leaders wished to do it. 
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The position of Maori Studies itself within the universities has been similarly 
ambivalent. In about 1975, in deference to what was clearly an assertion of Maori 
academic initiatives throughout the country, some of the social anthropologists at 
Auckland raised the possibility of the autonomy of Maori Studies from the Anthropology 
Department and expressed their support if it were needed. Although the possibility 
was taken no further then, it was raised formally at the time of the appointment of a 
Chair of Maori Studies at Auckland in 1984, in professorial meetings of the 
Anthropology Department at Auckland in 1987, and again in 1988 by the Professor of 
Maori Studies as well as other staff. The autonomy of Maori Studies from Anthropology 
was also an implication of criticisms of anthropologists raised by Maori and others 
speaking for them at many annual conferences of the New Zealand Association of 
Social Anthropologists since about 1979 at various university venues. 

However, it is significant that when the question was explicitly posed at Auckland 
in the mid-1980s, autonomy was rejected by the successful candidate for the Chair 
of Maori Studies, ‘at least for the time being’, generally on the grounds that it 
would debilitate Maori Studies politically or academically in the university. The 
early departmental autonomy of the Waikato Centre for Maori Studies and Research 
and the Victoria University Department of Maori Studies was acknowledged at the 
start to impede their influence, and in some ways continued to do so. Contrary to 
some assumptions, the debility of an autonomous Maori Studies is not academic; it 
is in terms of the specific political economic networks of patronage under which 
Maori Studies institutions have been formed, and which have constituted them in 
ethnic terms. Although the demand of Maori Studies staff for autonomy from 
Anthropology at Auckland slowly gained a majority after 1984, these political 
economic concerns held sway until 1991 when, significantly, the Vice Chancellor 
himself prompted autonomy. Thus the necessary patronage was assured. Somewhat 
earlier at Waikato, the patronage of the Vice-Chancellor himself assured the 
continuing expansion of the Department of Maori and the Centre. 

The situation of Maori Studies in its several university centres reflects the 
operation of a loose academic network of friendships, loyalties, and patronage, 
originated largely at Auckland and in the 1960-70s and extended between several 
Auckland Departments (e.g., Romance Languages, History, Economics) and 
Faculties (e.g., Law, Commerce). In the wake of staff and student protests demanding 
a university marae at Auckland in the early 1980s, this network was greatly 
strengthened, especially in Fine Arts, Education, Biology, English, the Medical 
School, and the Works Department. For similar reasons, Maori Studies at Victoria and 
the Department of Maori and Centre for Maori Studies and Research at Waikato became 
involved through formal alliances or partnerships with Departments of Sociology and 
Government, Social Welfare, History, Political Studies, extramural recruiting 
programmes and Law School expansions. These developments have resulted in the 
substantial addition of new academic staff to the Maori Studies departments in each 
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case, sometimes with teaching duties in other departments. By the 1990s aPPointmen 
to teach Maori perspectives in other disciplines, or to advise Maori (and Pacific Island) 
students, were being made in some other departments at Auckland. 

Professor Sid Mead, Bernie Kernot, Bob Mahuta, Jim Te Wharehuia Milroy 
and Peter Cleave, the early organisers of these expansions at Victoria and Waikat ; 
universities, all received their early training in Social Anthropology at Auckland 
Through the many Maori academics and their supporters trained in Anthropology 
at Auckland since the 1960s, by the 1990s this network extended more o, less 
throughout the country in various ministerial, museum, training college, Secondary 
schooling, and other professional as well as university positions. The network of 
Maoni scholars is supported by scholars trained in other fields and established patrons 
of Maori interests. In the 1980s most influential among these have been Wilf 
Malcolm, a chair of the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee and Vice-Chancellor of Waikato 
University and, more equivocally, Vice-Chancellor Maiden of Auckland. 

Such influence has the typical form of patronage and loyalty, once sardonically 
described by Antony Hooper in Social Anthropology at Auckland as operating in 
New Zealand as it does in a rural ‘village’ — the model is British, not Maori, and 
closely associated with social class distinctions. Since the 1960s the ideal among 
Maori academic leaders was an Oxford PhD. The challenges to Auckland relative 
to other Maori Studies programmes, and the highly competitive struggle for a rapidly 
increasing number of Maori Studies and similar posts at universities and the other 
institutions, do not affect the basic operation of this extension of patronage and 
mutual support. The specific local social, political, and institutional interests under 
which this process was initiated continue, but are now defined as ‘Maori’ interests. 
Just as the earliest occupants of these new positions found their autonomy limited, 


their successors continually struggle with the question whether the interests they 
represent are Maoni or those of social class privilege. 


The influence of Maori Studies de 
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Board, and Mahuta’s growing influence in the Labour Party. Jim Milroy’s active 
expansion of the role and the staff of the Department of Maori at Waikato has been 
accompanied by his development ofa far-flung and influential extramural programme 
increasing influence as a spokesperson in radio and television and, in 1993, appointment 
as Professor of Maori at Waikato. The appointment of Hugh Kawharu at Massey 
promoted his increasing involvement in many government commissions and boards 
and, since his move to Auckland, membership on the Waitangi Tribunal and a 
support of his tribe Ngati Whatua of the Auckland isthmus. 

The appointment of Rangi Walker in Continuing Education at Auckland 
promoted his regular columns in the Listener and his growing influence in the New 
Zealand Maori Council and many municipal and national issues, most recently and 
importantly in claims against the State-Owned Enterprises Act on behalf of Maori 
land and fisheries. Despite his popular reputation as a radical, Walker was brought 
into Maori Studies when Kawharu was appointed to the Chair in 1984, and was 
himself appointed to the Chair when Kawharu retired in 1993. At that time a new 
Maori Research Centre was established at Auckland and Professor Kawharu was 
appointed as its Director. Since losing his bid for the Chair at Auckland in 1984, 
Pat Hohepa devoted his energies to the organisation of a federation of Nga Puhi 
subtribes in Northland development schemes, along with Walker continued to be 
pursued by media as an activist spokesperson, and in 1993 took up a professorship 
as head of linguistics in Maori Studies at Auckland. An important non-Maori patron 
emerging at Auckland in the 1980s was Anne Salmond, who campaigned for the 
recognition of Maori scholars and herself refused a professorship until her colleagues 
in Maori Studies received theirs. In 1997 Salmond was appointed Pro-Vice 
Chancellor for Equal Opportunities, and Walker was appointed Pro-Vice Chancellor 
for Maori, both new positions. 

Although these developments are now only a part of a much wider Maon 
Renaissance, the history which I have outlined suggests a seminal and ongoing 
influence for Maori Studies in New Zealand society and in political economic 
changes. This influence is probably best conceptualised critically as lending academic 
and intellectual authority to both a theory and a practice of a new ethnic politics of 
production. The question which should already be obvious is: authority, theory, 
political economy, and production for whom? It cannot be simplistically assumed 
that its beneficiaries are ‘the Maori’. Even if all participants in these structures of 
power were Maori, the question remains the same. 
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3 Jobs and careers in the expert definition of Maori culture 

Events at Auckland since the late 1970s drew Maori Studies into a more ai 
role in the Maori Renaissance. They also illustrate the real interests 1n jobs an 
patronage which, in many of its developments, mobilise the Renaissance as - 
ethnic movement. Ideologically, these interests appear as an often public struggle 
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over the expert definition of Maon culture, and the universities have long been 
decisive in this struggle. Maori Studies and the Department of Anthropolop 
Auckland have been central in an historically longer and less contentious history of 
the expert definition of Maori culture, some national aspects of which | examine 
in Chapters three, four, and five. However, before reviewing this intellectua] history 
it is important to illustrate in more specific terms the structure of Political ang 
economic interests which are often obscured by the appearances of an emerging 
ethnic identity. Crises at the University of Auckland in the 1980s brought them 
more or less clearly into view. 

During 1977-8 a large group of Ngati Whatua (tangata whenua or original people 
of the land of Auckland) and their supporters illegally occupied Bastion Point, a 
large domain of Crown land on a bluff dominating the Auckland harbour. Neata 
Whatua grievances over the loss of this land to the Crown had never been Settled 
and the Crown had recently proposed selling it to developers. A wide network of 
Auckland activists, significantly including the trade union movement as well as 
several church organisations, was mobilised during the long protest, and this support 
was only consolidated by the Crown’s spectacular show of force against the squatters’ 
passive resistance in the eventual eviction, arrests, and demolition of the camp. It 
was this support network as well as Ngati Whatua radicals and leader Joe Hawke 
which by 1987 succeeded in reversing the 1978 agreement between government 
and cooperative Ngati Whatua elders to forget the grievances of the past. Many of 
the Ngati Whatua supporters were students and staff of the university. 

Nationally there were associated crises in Maori-Pakeha relations in the late 


ortenton ccupant of the Chair of Maori Studies and 
Linguistics soon to be vacated by Professor Biggs. 
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: nt of the new Professor of Maori Studies in 
1984. Major results of these struggles were the establishment of the marae and its 


academic wing, Professor Kawharu’s leadership of Maori Studies in its Spectacular 
new setting, and additional staffing. The confrontations also Precipitated a new 
network of influence and patronage, newly legitimated as support for Maoni interests 
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which extended through several levels of authority within the University. 

The visible signs of this network peripheral to the University could be identified 
at the opening of the marae in February 1988: the important civic representatives 
who predominate in the University Council; the several large business corporations 
which sponsored much of the food; the Vice-Chancellor and his manifold corporate 
roles and directorships; the religious dignitaries representing certain churches; the 
legal and judiciary professions represented by the Chancellor himself (a Maori) as 
well as the Law Faculty; and the professors of University Senate. Town and Gown 
were visibly met as never before, nominally under the mana of the new marae. The 
local tangata whenua, the representations from other Maori tribal areas of the 
country, from the Maori King Movement, and from the King of Tonga, were the 
tangible ceremonial legitimation in abstract ethnic terms of this much more 
substantial network of political and economic influence. 

The promotion of the marae as the place where dignitaries of the community 
and the world are welcomed to the University reflects the Vice-Chancellor’s rather 
sudden realisation of the usefulness of such symbolism. This principle has been 
long established in New Zealand in the relationship between Royal patronage and 
Maori ceremony, and more recently mobilised by corporate interests through 
yachting under Maori logos, sponsorship of Maori cultural exhibitions, and 
international tours. University authorities came around only slowly to a realisation 
of these benefits. By about 1985, several embarrassingly public events appear to 
have convinced the Vice-Chancellor that the Maori Renaissance served the 
University’s interests much better through Maori Studies and a new marae than 

camped in protest outside its doors. Turning points in official attitudes towards 
‘things Maori’ were the apparent racial violence in the Haka Party incident at the 
University in 1979; a tent-marae on the Registry’s doorstep established by Maori 
students in protest against a decade’s procrastination in building the marae; threats 
of disruption of the University Centennial celebrations in 1983; and unwanted media 
attention occasioned by these events. 

I will analyse these developments with regard to the University marae in Chapter 
seven. Here I will focus on the changes in Maori Studies leadership and its political 
economic implications. The procedures adopted in the selection and appointment 
of the new Professor of Maori Studies in 1984 reflected this reorganisation of 
University structures of patronage in the name of Maori interests. 

During the 1983 student protests demanding a marae, an organisation of 
University staff named Tuia (‘lace up’) was mobilised under the leadership of some 
Maori Studies and Social Anthropology staff members to support these demands 
through more legitimate channels. Although it included males, Tuia was led mostly 
by female activists; its early momentum was later to appear in gender splits ies 
Maori Studies and organisation of feminist interests in the new University venice : 
Association. Confronted by the student protest and unwanted media interest in the 
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University, the Vice-Chancellor urgently sought to pi the students’ tent-marae 
peacefully removed from his front door by approac ng certain leaders Of Tui. 
Some of its leaders subsequently became indispensable as personal advisers to him 
on the many University developments which were construed as Maori matters, Mog, 
urgently he sought to assure the protestors that funds would be obtained to plan and 
build a marae, and hoped this would also placate their threats to disrupt the centennial 
celebrations. Student protest was successfully put on hold, and thereafte; the 
considerable influence of the Tuia network was turned toward the pending 
appointment of a new Professor of Maori Studies. 

Given the recent public embarrassments of the University and the issues of racism 
buffeting its doors, the situation was tense for its leaders. Since Professor Piddington’s 
time, Professor Biggs had been stolidly reliable in leadership of the Anthropology 
Department and tight control of Maon Studies on an apolitical track. His semi-retirement 
signalled a power vacuum not only in the department, but also in a Maori Studies on 
the threshold of a publicly spectacular marae and academic wing, and an increasingly 
influential role in the University. 

The four applicants for the Chair of Maori Studies were all PhDs who received 
their early training under Piddington and Biggs and held posts as senior scholars in 
New Zealand: Pat Hohepa in Maori Studies at Auckland with a PhD in linguistics 
from University of Indiana; Rangi Walker of Continuing Education at Auckland 
with a PhD in Social Anthropology from Auckland; Sid Mead, Professor of Maori 
Studies at Victoria University, with a PhD in Anthropology from the U.S. and teaching 
experience in Canada; and Hugh Kawharu, Professor of Social Anthropology and 
Maori Studies at Massey University, with a PhD in Social Anthropology from Oxford. 
The first three applicants’ political reputation was activist in varying degrees, based on 
leadership and public statements in the Maori Renaissance; Professor Kawharu’s 
political reputation was conservative: long service in government affairs, an Oxford 
graduate, a moderate National Party position in the face of the 1967-8 mobilisation of 
Maori resistance to adverse legislation — and prominent representation of the Ngati 
Whatua elders who co-operated with the Crown in the suppression of the 1977-8 Ngati 
Whatua squatter camp and marae on Bastion Point in Auckland. 

Lobbying of the Vice-Chancellor’s informal advisers on Maori affairs had the 
result that a prestigious Maori Advisory Committee, primarily non-academic and 
intended publicly to represent ‘the Maori community’, was appointed to advise 
Education and Appointments Committee (both chaired by the Vice-Chancellor) in 
their selection of an applicant for the Chair of Maori Studies. Ironically, the Advisory 
Committee turned out not to support the applicant probably initially favoured by 
leaders of the lobby. However, the primary political intent since the inception of 
Tuia — an intent which had come to enjoy the patronage of the newly enlightened 
Vice-Chancellor himself — had been the development of influence in university 
matters which could be defined as Maori interests. The series of Crises and resulting 
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opportunities precipitated an influential unanimity regardless of who would be 
appointed to the Chair of Maori Studies. The political sentiment of Tuia is best 
characterised as liberal in the ambivalent sense of the ‘Goodness and Power’ 
mobilised by New Zealand’s new middle class of the 1980s (Rata 1996b). It was 
ready to follow any wind of change, liberal or not. 

The final decision of the Education and Appointments Committee was strongly 
influenced but not decided by the consensus of the Maori Advisory Committee. 
This consensus was not achieved without dissent, but was forcefully put to the 
members of the committee by their spokesperson, the prestigious Nga Puhi ran gatira 
Sir James Henare. During a break in their deliberations, the Vice-Chancellor’s 
informal staff advisers on Maori affairs circulated a petition in Maori Studies which, 
without naming any of the candidates, expressed unqualified support for the decision 
of the Maon Advisory Committee. The applicant favoured by this committee was, 
however, confidential and thus not generally known to those asked to sign the 
petition. When the Education and Appointments Committee reconvened, this petition 
was before the Vice-Chancellor, signed by most of the members of Maori Studies. 
It is likely that the originators of the petition knew which applicant was favoured, 
and that they had changed their former strongly-held preferences. The result of 
these sub-rosa negotiations was a precariously maintained appearance of consensus 
which was presented as subserving Maori interests, but which actually overlay the 
closing of ranks between those in authority and those seeking it. Others were left 
with a sense of betrayal in the face of power. 

Although the attendant changes in university organisation and physical plant are 
publicly viewed in terms of Maori culture, they have been importantly motivated by 
this reorganisation of patronage, the attendant dispensation or promise of jobs in many 
departments and committees, and hopes for the further expansion of Maori Studies 
and its influence in other departments of the University. Most of this structure of interests 
antedates and to a considerable degree continued to work independently of Professor 
Kawharu’s constructive efforts in the new Chair of Maori Studies and as Head of 
Anthropology through 1991, some of which were cynically circumvented. This was 
nO surprise to anybody familiar with the so-called ‘village’ politics of the university 
and community. 

The new prominence of Maori Studies led to the assumption that the pecasniy 
eruption into public view of the struggles for the resulting opportunities were ‘tribal 
contlicts. Shabby treatment of two Maori elders in the formal opening of the 
University marae in 1988 was criticised by Rangi Walker, then Associate Professor 
of Maori Studies, in his regular media commentary on Maori affairs (L ee 
March 1988). Wharetoroa Kerr, a highly respected Tainui elder who had taught in 
Maoni Studies and acted as kaumaatua or Anthropology Department elder for ole 

; : f the artistic decoration of 
years, and Paki Harrison, master carver and manager 0 uaigme Mae 
the marae, were in significant ways accorded roles as mere visitors in the form 
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opening of the marae they had helped bring into being. Walker’s criticism attribut Ba 
this to tribal jealousies made worse by insensitive marae protocol, but refraineg from 
elaboration. While several staff of Maori Studies are from north Auckland Nga Pub; 
hapuu and the Professor and Chair is from the closely affiliated Ngati Whatua, Kerrig 
Tainui from the Waikato coast and Harrison is Ngati Porou from Coromandel. 

But Maori tribes (like other features of Maori culture) do not occur independent 
of a specific political economic context. I would argue that in both cases the req] 
reasons were not primarily ‘tribal’, but instead the assertion of power by Maori 
Studies factions precipitated in the struggles to control the appointment of the Chair 
and the building of the marae. I will examine Harrison's role in the following chapter. 
but briefly his dismissive treatment was most probably in response to his successfy| 
control of the expert definition of tapu in the production of the marae carvings 
against a traditionalist alternative. In Kerr’s case, I would suggest that it is not 
coincidental that this kKaumaatua had refused to shift his support between applicants 
for the Chair when confronted by the eleventh-hour petition circulated amon g Maori 
Studies staff. Kerr also found himself compulsorily retired at sixty-five some months 
later, although retirement of other Maori Studies staff has since been deferred or 
made merely part-time to keep them around. These rebuffs displayed the already 
established structure of influence which often operated independently of the new 
Chair of Maori Studies and some other members of the new department. 

The struggle for jobs and career Opportunities, promised or implied, which 
paralleled the development of patronage 1s also illustrated at a subordinate level of 
university events: academic conferences. Since about 1983, many academic 
conferences involving professional anthropologists — e.g., most annual general 
meetings of the New Zealand Association of Social Anthropologists at various 
university venues, some Department seminars, and conferences of the Pacific 
Science Congress (1983, Otago University) and Pacific Studies (1986, Auckland) 
— have had to weather bitter criticisms by Maori speakers of the anthropological 
profession or of scheduled speakers. These criticisms have often been supported 
and sometimes initiated by Pakeha scholars or government officials, thus acting as 
patrons of interests being defined as Maori interest 
Maon Studies have found themselves in a difficult 
implicitly allied themselves with the criticisms. 

Many of these conferences have by preference been 
annual general meetings and their convenors continue 
anthropologists continue to expose themselves to these 
with contrition or forbearance, but few have sought t 
scholarly terms. Ironically, frank rebuttal would be more appropriate in both the 
intellectual traditions of universities and marae. The explicit charges against the 
discipline of anthropology have been that it has failed to support Maori initiatives, 
that it is callously scientific, or that it is colonialist; all can be rebutted empirically, 


Ss. At several of these conferences, 
position as hosts, but have usually 


held at marae. Interestingly, 
to favour these venues, and 
predictable criticisms either 
o rebut them publicly and in 
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and the last two are in some ways naive. However, it appears that behind these 
rhetorical attacks is the implicit charge that anthropologists illegitimately monopolise 
control over the expert definition of Maori culture. But not even this charge seems 
to have much basis: since the establishment of Maori Studies and especially the 
Renaissance, few New Zealand anthropologists have undertaken research among 
or teaching about the contemporary Maori. 

There are grounds for the criticisms which are rarely raised — perhaps because 
the critics themselves stand on those grounds. This and previous chapters outline 
how anthropologists have, at least historically and indirectly, contributed importantly 
as experts to an ambiguous definition of Maori culture. However, raising this against 
Anthropology is raising a double-edged weapon: the ambiguous notion of Maori 
culture which anthropologists (Maori as well as Pakeha) helped to establish is usually 
also the ground from which the attack is launched: the cultural relativity, unique 
value, and sacrosanct meaning of Maoni culture as a primordial or a priori system 
of meanings. If taken too far, this romantic notion of Maori culture tends to subvert 
itself. However, with the exception of Mihaka (Chapter one), few Maori scholars 
have challenged this preconception and most have come to rely heavily upon its 
appeal. 

The Maori critics have ranged in occupations from a PhD and museum curator, 
university graduates, and ministerial officers, to artists and waged and volunteer 
workers in social services and Maori land grievances. However, it is significant 
that some of the more highly placed or publicly visible Maori critics were later 
successful in achieving professional positions in university or government 
departments as experts on Maori matters. It is likely that many of the criticisms are 
really rhetorical demands for jobs — or the power to allocate jobs — which have the 
implicit expert authority to define Maori culture. Those demanding the jobs tend 
furthermore to press the ambiguous claim that Maori have better qualifications — 
as Maori — than anthropologists, implicitly reducing the issue to ethnic or even 
assumed racial characteristics. This is not only patronising, it leaves undefined the 
actually superior qualifications of some Maori aspirants. Perhaps most importantly, 
it begs the crucial political economic question of what legitimises the expert 
definition of Maori culture. 

Given the rapidly increasing number of university and other public service jobs 
which since the early 1980s have been ear-marked for Maori applicants, the demands 
are not unrealistic. While the academic job market is shrinking in most fields, 
openings for staff have increased in Maori Studies and also in other departments 
instituting teaching of Maori issues, especially at Waikato, Victoria, and Auckland, 
but also at Massey and even Otago universities. Although this growth typically 
represents staff or resource restrictions and even reductions in other departments, 
the rarity of complaints reflects the high level of support and goodwill toward Maori 
Studies and the teaching of Maori issues. Staff positions have been sacrificed to 
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Maori Studies in the Social Anthropology sections of three universities. In thic Way 
too the routine of attacks on Anthropology seem gratuitous. Although there are no 
recriminations, the intellectual leadership of Maori Studies can fairly be saiq to be 


on the line. 


4 Research, teaching, and theory ; 3 : 
One must ask, who educated the educators in Maori Studies? In the Preceding 


sections | outlined the historical and political economic context of Maori Studies at 
Auckland. In this section I will briefly examine some of the key ideas in the work 
of a succession of occupants of the Chair of Maori Studies at Auckland through 
1992. I will approach these ideas through the institutional setting in terms of research 
and teaching, the practical context of theories. 

In previous chapters I examined the ideas developed among anthropologists 
and administrators in the 1920s, the key role of Professor Piddington in establishing 
an anthropological notion of culture in New Zealand 1950-71, and the history of 
Maon kinship studies since the 1960s. In this section I will trace the beginnings of 
a turn in Maori Studies from theories influenced primarily by Piddington to those 
influenced increasingly by meanings-based theorists. In the following chapters | 
will examine more recent expressions of meanings-based theory in the Anthropology 
Department and Maori Studies, and in the last chapter trace especially its connection 
with what is currently called postmodernism. 


theory of Maori culture developed in New Zealand by Carroll Pitt-Rivers, Keesing, 
Firth, and Ngata does not appear to have been a direct influence on Piddington, it is 


and those emanating later from the US. 


Apirana Ngata’s popular approach to Maorj culture, in some ways encapsulating 
the theories of the 1920s, continues to echo in the teachings and writings of many 


this life and the status quo. Like Arnold’s “Sweetness and light’ for the British working 
class, Maori culture could be an ideological solution in the mind to a contradiction 
which remained unchanged in New Zealand history and society. Piddington’s theory 


y 
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of primitive cultures as whole and harmonious ways of life somehow outside their 
own history furnished a sophisticated theoretical rationale for the potentially 
ideological notion of Maori culture as Maoritanga. Following Piddington, this notion 
was given new life both by the Maori Renaissance and by the new meanings-based 
theories of culture. 

It should not be forgotten that Piddington also sought to establish a scholarly 
and persistently critical approach to theories of culture. Furthermore, in addition to 
recruiting a generation of Maori scholars, he was successful in encouraging research 
among the contemporary Maori and publication of the results. Important 
consequences of his encouragement continued to appear until about 1975, especially 
associated with Maharaia Winiata, Joan Metge, Bernie Kernot, Hugh Kawharu, 
Rangi Walker, and Pat Hohepa. Bill Geddes, Kawharu, and Walker, teaching at 
Auckland in the late 1960s, continued Piddington’s example and encouraged, as 
well as themselves continued, research in contemporary Maori society, some of the 
results of which Kawharu saw through to publication (Kawharu 1975b). 

Although the ethnographic work of this era tended to elaborate Piddington’s 
theory rather than challenge it, one might hope that the critical and theoretical 
spirit of his teaching also continued among his students. However, from the early 
1970s both Maori Studies and Social Anthropology at Auckland developed in such 
a way that it became increasingly unlikely that field research among the 
contemporary Maori would be attempted, let alone force reconsideration of the 
ahistorical, primordialist, or culturalist notions of Maori culture which were 
becoming established. 

Professor Emeritus Bruce Biggs began his university career as Piddington’s 
protégé, and accompanied Piddington in his battle with the University to establish 
Maori Studies in 1952. He went into semi-retirement in 1984, but remains very 

active in research and occasional teaching. In 1993 Maori Studies found themselves 
in urgent need of another lecturer in Maori language, and Biggs temporarily came 
back out of retirement. 

Perhaps following the lesson of Piddington’s battle in 1952 and certainly 
Piddington’s rigorous principles of scholarship, Biggs developed Maori Studies as 
the linguistic study of classical Maori language. Concern with Maori culture ws to 
be linguistically oriented, and for similar reasons of careful scholarship limited to 
what he defined (following Apirana Ngata) as ‘classical’ or ‘traditional’ Maon 
culture. Biggs went on to complete his PhD dissertation on Maori language at Indiana 
University, a centre of influence for American structuralist linguistics. This approach 
to language, whether derived from Ferdinand de Saussure or (as at Indiana) from 
Edward Sapir and also for the sake of scholarly ngour, methodologically abstracts 
language from its historical context. This coincidence was significant: structuralist 
linguistics and semiology (established by de Saussure) provide one of the foundations 
for the rise of meanings-based theories 1n anthropology. 
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The present Chair of Maori Studies was originally established as the Chair of 
Maori Studies and Linguistics, and this ‘lage Beery Piges until his Semi-retirement 
and Kawharu’s appointment in 1984. Biggs was also Head of the Department of 
Anthropology for several years before and after Professor Piddington’s Tetirement 
in 1972. Throughout this time he resisted initiatives to offer graduate degrees in 
Maori Studies, arguing that to avoid parochialising Maori Studies candidates should 
undertake such studies overseas. He also went further, discouraging any Social 
anthropological research by his own students among contemporary Maori 
themselves, arguing that their necessarily personal involvement in what they 
researched would compromise objectivity. By 1972 Biggs would have realised that 
graduate theses on Maori ‘race relations’ subjects from Anthropology were far 
outnumbered by those produced in the Department of History (Biggs 1972). After 
1972 his discouragement of such research was reinforced by the political sensitivities 
of the Maori Renaissance. The result was a continuing decline of social 
anthropological research on the contemporary Maori quite contrary to the Piddington 
tradition, and which has not yet been reversed. 

Biggs furthermore maintained a similar policy in the Maori Studies curriculum: 
although he accepted the necessity that one or two papers address contemporary 
Maori society, he saw the politicisation probably entailed as necessarily 
compromising the academic goal of objective scholarship. Those who nevertheless 
pursued this direction in research and teaching (and some did, e.g. Ranginui Walker) 
had to do so independently of Biggs’ support and that of Maori Studies. Thus Maori 
Studies at Auckland developed in a quite different way from the ethnic studies 
departments established in the 1970s in Overseas universities. Even in the 1990s the 


Ironically, the apparently radical ideology of the Maori Renaissance reinforced 


In 1986, Eleanor Rimoldi noted the effect of Biggs’ Policy on Maori Studies 
research at Auckland, and pointed out that it was inconsistent with his own MA 
thesis on Maori marriage, which insisted on comparing traditiona] cultural ideals 
with actual behaviour (Rimoldi 1986:7-8). Rimoldi also noted the consequent 
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relegation of field research among the Maori to Social Anthropology at Auckland 
and then its decline since the early 1970s despite Professor Bulmer’s readiness to 
support it soon after taking up the Chair of Social Anthropology in 1973. | would 
add that the decline of this research in Social Anthropology is primarily attributable 
to deference to the Renaissance, but also to the increasing independence of Maori 
Studies (also encouraged by Social Anthropology). Students interested in pursuing 
such research felt this had to be supervised in Maori Studies, and there were steered 
toward a traditionalist approach. 

In 1984 Hugh Kawharu, speaking at Auckland where he would soon apply for 
the new Chair of Maon Studies, also noted the lack of research on ‘Maori sociology’ 
generally in New Zealand (Kawharu 1984:241-2). He cited his own research in 
Ngati Whatua in the 1960s, but refrained from giving himself the credit which is 
his due for graduate research at Auckland which he supported through to publication 
in 1975. By way of encouraging a renewal of such research Kawharu did single out 
deterrents which I would attribute to the Maori Renaissance (1984:245). He 
emphasised the responsibility of anthropologists and sociologists to make the facts 
known rather than “play political games with the condition of the Maori people.’ 
Furthermore, against a certain cultural nationalism or chauvinism, Kawharu also 
had the courage to advocate ‘colour-blindness’ toward non-Maoni researchers and 
teachers in the Maori field, insofar as they were qualified anthropological 
fieldworkers (1984:245). Such chauvinism was to become more public in the Hanson 
affair of 1990 (see Chapter eight). Although Kawharu’s positions were briefly and 
ambiguously stated, they were nevertheless fairly clearly against the ideological 
grain of the Maori Renaissance as well as research policy at Auckland. It is worth 
emphasising that I feel this was greatly to his credit. 

In considering Biggs’ academic policy, we might ask where he would stand on 
such matters. Upon his semi-retirement Biggs turned all policy decisions over to his 
successors, but I would confidently predict that he would defend the same scholarly 
principles as does Kawharu against the compromises Kawharu raised above. Indeed, It 
was probably to avoid just such compromises of scholarly principle which led Biggs to 
discourage research in and avoid teaching about contemporary Maori society, and the 
urgent need which Kawharu identified was not so apparent until the 1980s. | 

Significantly, Biggs was Head of Department when I myself was hired in 1972, 
and I had expressed interest in pursuing research in contemporary Maori society. 
Soon after our arrival my family and I were in the field, invaluably advised ati 
personal contacts by Biggs himself. By 1974, with his approval I was teaching t ; 
only paper on contemporary Maori society, although my research experience nt 
still thin enough for him to query (but accept) my decision to focus the Les 
Maori kinship (see Webster 1975). I believe that Biggs thought I, being from < , 
New Zealand, could undertake the objective research he supposed New Lea 2 > 
and especially Maori could not. Partly in deference to the ethnic politics o 
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Maori Renaissance I left off teaching the paper on contemporary Maori society by 
the late 1970s. Ironically, the course was taken up by Ranginui Walker soon afte, 
Biggs’ retirement in 1984. Walker's own publications aes then have been among 
the few which, in the Piddington tradition, continue to scrutinise contemporary 
Maori society albeit often resorting to traditionalist assumptions. 

Biggs’ practice of discouraging such research might similarly have been breached 
by Anne Salmond were it not for the ironically adverse influence of the Maorj 
Renaissance. Salmond was hired at Auckland in 1973, mainly due to the support of 
social anthropologists, on the strength of her research among the contemporary 
Maori (Salmond 1975) and fluency in the language although she is Pakeha. By 
1975 her sensitivity to the politics of the Renaissance led her to have second thoughts 
about continuing research in contemporary Maori society. Thereafter she shifted 
her research to the editing of autobiographies of Maori elders with the intention of 
‘effacing the ethnographer’ from the research results. Since that time her research 
and teaching have focused upon traditional Maori culture and, more recently, te ao 
tawhito, ‘the ancient Maori world’. Thus in accord with the Maori Renaissance and 
Maoni Studies generally, Salmond’s conceptualisation of Maori culture has been 
increasingly distanced from contemporary Maori society and expressed in culturalist 
terms as a ‘tribal’ society in this traditionalist or primordialist sense (Webster 1993c). 

What have been the major theoretical directions set by the Chairs of Maori 
Studies through the early 1990s? I will argue that beneath an apparent diversity lies 
an ahistorical reification of culture in idealist terms. 

This culturalism took various specific theoretical forms, but echoes Ngata’s 
ideological conception of Maoritanga or Piddington’s similarly escapist conception 
of primitive culture, as well as later meanings-based theories. The ground for 


Biggs’ own theory of Maori culture was, like Piddington’s, carefully thought 
out but guided by evolutionist or dualist preconceptions that effectively precluded 
a more historical approach. His evolutionism was in most ways liberal, although 
not humanist in Piddington’s manner: in 196] Biggs confronted the Social Darwinist 
dogmas behind the assimilationist policy proposed to Government by Minister of 
Maoni Affairs J.K. Hunn (Biggs 1961). Echoing Ngata’s reformed appreciation of 
Maoni culture in 1928 (Chapter three) as well as Piddington’s theory of “emergent 
development’, Biggs instead proposed ‘development’ or active Preservation of a 
wider range of Maori culture than Hunn’s ‘hackneyed’ examples of ‘language, arts, 
and crafts, and the institutions of the marae’. The wider range Biggs Proposed 
would include ‘customs, values, and attitudes’, for instance, ‘aroha; extended kinship 
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obligations; attitudes to land, children, sex, and rank’. Thus Biggs, like Piddington, 
had early identified and publicly confronted the assimilationist dogmas of his time. 
On the other hand, although he had not sought to restrict expressions of Maori culture 
to the marae as had Firth, his proposal might be seen as elitist in the sense of Ngata’s 
noblesse oblige. 

Biggs continued to develop his own evolutionist theory of culture. As late as 
1983 his introductory lectures on traditional Maori society emphasised what he 
viewed as Maoni ‘regression to a simpler, less technologically oriented society’ and 
reorientation toward a supernatural or ‘non-pragmatic’ world view (quotes from 
prepared lecture notes). His interpretation of the evidence was clearly guided by 
Piddington’s dualist distinction between ‘material’ and ‘spiritual or social’ culture, 
as well as his teleological theory of the ‘prepotencies’ of cultural ‘efflorescence’ 
and ‘degeneration’ (see Chapter four). In a staff seminar in the early 1980s, Biggs 
playfully but defiantly credited Ralph Linton’s dated textbook in anthropology as 
formative of his own analysis (Linton followed an evolutionist model of technological 
stages of cultural development in primitive societies). Biggs’ juxtaposition of 
technological and supernatural approaches to practical problems also echoes 
Malinowski’s (and Piddington’s) argument that magic functioned to supplement a 
primitive technology. 

Biggs’ teaching style was intentionally provocative. He pressed his 
interpretations with the intent of arousing student as well as staff discussion, and 
met counter-arguments with an intimidating battery of ethnographic and 
archaeological knowledge. However, his thesis of Maori technological degeneracy 
had a deeper flaw than evolutionism. Its derogatory implications were coupled 
with the corollary thesis that Maori culture was reoriented toward a non-pragmatic 
and supernatural world view. This, of course, appealed to those favouring a more 
romantic understanding of Maori culture, especially in the context of the Maori 
Renaissance. The romantic dualism Piddington had seen between modern and 
primitive cultures was here transposed into the degeneration of material and 

efflorescence of spiritual aspects of Maori culture. Biggs’ whole scholarly rear 
was resolutely hard-headed and unpatronising, and he rejected any romanticist 
implication of his theory, but it was there nonetheless. oe 

However unintentionally, Biggs’ position invited Ngata’s older conceptualisation 
of Maoritanga as an ideological escape from the history of colonisation 1n ee 
Zealand. As a linguistic expert in Maori language, Biggs was a student of Ngata’s 
exploration of ‘classical’ Maori language. Biggs’ theory of Maor1 culture iat 
certainly not escapist, but it shared with Piddington and Ngata a certain conservative 
traditionalism which conceptually displaced a more real and troublesome ee 

In his 1992 Macmillan Brown lecture at the University of Auckland, Biggs urge 
more Maori research under Tawhiao’s dramatic slogan kimihia nga eee a aes 
translating this in the romantic tradition as ‘seek the things that are lost’. However, 
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he knew very well that this Maori king, ae a of the land Wars, 
provocatively identified Maori rebelliousness with that of the English workin 
classes; a more historically well-founded interpretation might have been ‘see, the 
things which remain unavenged’! * 

I will next consider the theoretical position of Hugh Kawhara, who held 
personal and inaugural Chair in Social Anthropology and Maori Studies at Massey 
University 1970-84 and in 1985 took up the Chair of Maori Studies at Auckland 
retiring in 1993. My primary concern here is to trace the turn from functionalist to 
meanings-based theory, characteristic of social anthropology at Auckland since the 
1970s, as it is exemplified in some of Kawharu’s work. By the late 1980s meanings. 
based theory can be said also to predominate in Maori Studies, but due to a variety of 
factors among which the Maori Renaissance itself is probably the most important. 
Rangi Walker, who taught part-time in Maori Studies and Social Anthropology since 
the 1970s and became an Associate Professor of Maori Studies in 1985, took over the 
Chair from Kawharu in 1993. It is Walker rather than Kawharu who can be said to 
have brought the ethnic politics of the Maori Renaissance into the Chair of Maon 

Studies. However, even Walker’s relatively more political economic theoretical interests 
relied at least rhetorically on the culturalist stereotypes of meanings-based theory. 
Again, theoretical positions and changes in position must be understood in terms 
of their practice in practical contexts. As I have outlined above, Kawharu took up 
the Chair of Maori Studies in 1985 in a university and department which was already 
in the grip of a network of superficially pro-Maori interests which had been 
precipitated by the struggles which preceded him. I myself had actively opposed 
his selection in favour of Hohepa or Walker. I was nevertheless relieved by what | 
took to be Kawharu’s cautious indications that he was ready to back liberal academic 
principles including *colour-blindness’ against the rising threat of opportunist ethnic 
politics and chauvinist research policies. He furthermore clearly indicated his 
commitment to the development of Maori Studies in scholarly association with the 
social sciences and especially with social anthropology, 
reasons to postpone autonomy of Maori Studies. 
gow ES Tam doubtful that any of the other three applicants for the Chair 
ave attempted to defend these principles at that time. Although I believe Kawharu 
attempted to, he was in practice forced to compromise them in the face of the alread 
established momentum of influence within the University and Maori . . “aged 
planned and rapidly emerging physical and ideological structure of a a 
and the cultural nationalist enthusiasms of the Maori Renaissance itself — ... 
me Sant a 2 ately ee with » oa was Biggs’ worst 
? oS sense of relief. 
It may be that principles of ‘colour-blindness’ are tragically but intrinsically 
subject to compromise by the cultural nationalism to which all contempor 


ary ethnic 
movements are liable, an irony which was clearly recognised by Frantz a 
n as 


including this among his 


all involving 
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early as 1961. Here I will expand only on the implications of Kawharu’s intention 
to develop Maori Studies among the social sciences. It is significant that he was 
pushed toward departmental autonomy not only by many of his staff but also by the 
Chief Executive Officer himself. As I will describe more fully in the next chapter, 
Vice-Chancellor Maiden was converted to enthusiastic support of the marae primarily 
for ‘symbolic’ reasons and, although personal friends of long standing with Kawharu, 
before his arrival had come to rely heavily on others for advice on ‘things Maori’. 
These internal pressures toward a Separate institutional prominence of Maori Studies, 
commensurate with its visual prominence in the University marae, are probably best 
understood in terms of the ‘symbolism’ of the Maori Renaissance itself. 

In various ways pursuit of this symbolism and the opportunities of the 
Renaissance has compromised the scholarly strengths of what has now become a 
Separate discipline at Auckland. Whereas these strengths were developed by 
Piddington and Biggs as integral to the ideals of a university, the new department 
has been inclined to develop as though separate from it — separate in the ideological 
sense of Maori culture taken a priori as a primordial system of meanings or a 
‘whole way of life’. In the scholarly tradition of his predecessors and Oxford 
University, Kawharu would probably have guided Maori Studies in more academic 
directions. But as a political conservative he chose to allow the status quo to 
predominate — and the status quo was the ideology of the Maori Renaissance as 
manifested within the University. In many ways these apparently radical postures 
complement political conservatism and even reaction, just as romanticism 
complements bourgeois pragmatism. 

Kawharu’s main theoretical position is a particular heritage from Malinowski, 
passed on through Piddington in general terms but specifically through Raymond 
Firth, whose seminars at the London School of Economics Kawharu attended with 
Joan Metge in the late 1950s. In Chapter three I argued that Firth’s view of the 
traditional Maori as a model of the innate capitalism of primitive man goes even 
further than Malinowski’s parallel role for Trobriand Man. I also pointed out how 
Firth’s argument for pragmatic individualism was developed against its romanticist 
ideological complement: Mauss’s anguished search for a model of socialist ideals 
among archaic societies. Firth’s functionalist model for the discovery of the seeds 
of capitalism in Maori (and any primitive) culture was the same as Malinowski’s: 
the individual and the community, 1.e., the native as bourgeois pragmatist balancing 
innate self-interest against the cultural demands of community custom and 
obligation. Kuper identifies this Malinowskian motif as enlightened self-interest 
portrayed as universal (Kuper 1983:26). 

The Malinowski-Firth motif of Bourgeois Man emerges twice explicitly in 
Kawharu’s 1984 essay on ‘Maori sociology ...’, in terms of ‘striking a balance 
between the interests of the individual and of the group for their mutual benefit’ 
(Kawharu 1984:231,237). It also appears to be the basis of a distinction both Kawharu 
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(1984:236) and Metge tend to make between the St) i and an 
o-oriented ‘kindred’ in contemporary Maori kinship ( Pientiye). rthermore 
ey that the Malinowski-Firth motif lies behind Kawharu’s theme, recurrent in aj 
his works on Maori land administration, that ‘perhaps after all, Maori values can be 
protected in Pakeha statutes and Maori goals can be achieved by Pakeha techniquey 
(1984:241). This theme invites the same Bee piotnice or reconciliation between 
capitalism and colonised cultures as was proposed in Firth’s unilateral phases of culture 
contact. Like the bourgeois free-market model of ‘the level playing field Its singularly 
oblivious to inequalities of power resulting from a history of colonisation. | 
Nor is one given confidence in the face of such an offer of compromise’ when 
a hint of the exercise of draconian authority is detected behind the paternalism. 
Firth might be said to have shown his hand in 1959. In 1984 Kawharu was still in 
the wake of his personal struggle with the Ngati Whatua Squatters at Bastion Point 
in 1976, and also on the threshold of a university whose authorities were Struggling 
with related troubles in the Maori Renaissance. Thus he could not refrain from 
dismissing trouble-makers as irrational and preferring responsible leaders: ‘Chiefs 
will not be difficult to find. It is the “Indians” who wil] give the trouble, being, in 
all probability, here today and gone tomorrow’ (1984:243). The casual distinction 
between legitimate leaders and dissidents had arisen in his analysis of the Bastion 
Point confrontation (Kawharu 1979). A parallel theme in Kawharu’s analyses of 
Maori land development has been the necessary role of expert leadership. The 
influence of Ngata’s anthropology emerges at this and other points in Kawharu’s 
theory, including perhaps Ngata’s theme that Maori are inherently distinguishable, 
like the English, into rangatira aristocracy and ordinary workers. 
Although Kawharu has not explicitly elaborated upon his theoretical interests, 


the essence, indeed, of their being. I think that it is only from such a 


work towards an understanding of what precisely is being expressed and created today (Kawhary 
1984:237). 
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He also went on to conceptualise Maori culture change or ethnicity in terms of 
symbolism: ‘A key problem here, for actors and analysts alike, turns on the matter 
of eyinbonsr, 1.€., on the way identities are created, manipulated, expressed and 
recreated (1984:237). He often took this approach in his undergraduate lectures 
and graduate seminars on Maori ethnicity at Auckland through to his part- 
retirement in 1993. 

Kawharu also came to take structuralist theory seriously. In 1984 he approvingly 
cited Michael Jackson’s structuralist analysis of Maori myths as ‘Reality ... reworked, 
the better to live with in intellectual terms.’ Jackson (who had been Kawharu’s 
colleague at Massey University) followed Levi-Strauss’ precept that the Savage 
bricoleur finds the concrete things of his ordinary experience ‘good to think with’ 
in a ‘science of the concrete’. While Levi-Strauss and Jackson were careful not to 
overextend this abstract theory of culture from mere thinking to social behaviour 
itself, Kawharu apparently saw no problem. In 1985 he urged Allan and Louise 
Hanson to extend their structuralist analysis of Maori culture ‘from bricolage to 
bricoleur’, that is, from structural transformations of traditional ideas to 
contemporary Maori elders’ structural transformations of these ideas, and even 
their actions, in the contemporary Maori world (Kawharu 1985). His model by this 
time was probably drawn from his colleague Anne Salmond, whose similarly 
confident structuralist theory I examine in Chapters five and eight. So for Kawharu, 
contemporary as well as traditional Maori culture could be seen as the ideological 
‘reworking’ of social reality, ‘the better to live with in intellectual terms’. Ngata’s 
notion of Maoritanga as spiritual and psychological escape from social and historical 
contradictions resonates in this formulation. 

Kawharu’s analysis of Ngati Whatua kinship serves as an example to trace some 
of the practical implications of these theoretical interests. He researched this in the 
mid-1960s but the results were not published until much later (Kawharu 1975a). In 
my own analysis of Maori kinship in 1975, I argued that many authorities still 
exaggerated a presumed patrilineal bias in Maori kinship, thus obscuring not only 
cognatic descent processes but also the social importance of women and the fact 
that they constituted a high proportion of the links in some whakapapa 
(‘genealogies’) of iwi (Webster 1975:124-6). Kawharu’s analysis, published later 
that year, was a good example. He carefully noted uterine links where the status or 

access to resources of the female spouse is greater, or where immigrant males have 
married locally into the hapuu, or where a female is needed to claim membership 
in a descent group, or where there is no male issue. Nevertheless, he insists upon 

‘male primacy’ in this ambiguous way: ‘While it has been possible to claim 
membership in the Orakei hapuu through females, all but one of the lines of descent 
have a predominance of males ...’ (1975a:30). 

One might conclude from the data that numerical predominance is not the issue. 
As I showed in 1975, the links in the reputedly patriarchal Tainui chiefly whakapapa 


time 
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were 35 per cent females. Observing the same Ngati Bite SENEalogies as 
Kawharu, Schwimmer came to a quite different conclusion: ... there was hard] 
anyone in Orakei who could claim membership in the Orakei hapuu of Ngati Whatua 
without resorting to one or more female links between Tupeniri and ego’ ( Schwimme, 
1990:302). Specific political economic Rec aeencies which are gender-blind clearly 
have a significant bearing on ‘male primacy . Ina 1991 meeting with his tutors at 
Auckland, Kawharu expanded on this situation, explaining that many Ngati Whatua 
women had become central in genealogies because their brothers left Auckland in 
search of jobs and they ended up marrying Maoni men from other districts who had 
settled in Auckland in their own hunt for jobs. Thus a whole labour history probably 
lies obscurred beneath the dogma of ‘male primacy’. In Kawharu’s lecture to the 
large Stage I class he nevertheless presented Ngati Whatua (and, implicitly, all Maori) 
kinship simply as the domain of males. While the forces of a particular history 
might override a supposedly primordial cultural norm in practice, this could be 
ignored in a culturalist theory. 

The Ngati Whatua ethnographic example can further illustrate some of the 
consequences of Kawharu’s turn to meanings-based theory in the analysis of Maori 
culture change. In his 1979 essay on Ngati Whatua he elaborated on his earlier 
analysis (1975a), richly describing ambiguities in the structure of the Orakei hapuu 
which were not apparent in the earlier work. This was occasioned by the intervening 
occupation of Bastion Point by Ngati Whatua dissidents in 1976, anda compromise 
with the government which involved Kawharu personally. In 1979 he reported claims 
with which he was clearly not in sympathy: that the iwi or tribal derivation of the 
Orakei community was more from Tainui than Nga Puhi; that Orakei included south 


essay, Kawharu was still at pains to question the legitimacy of the Squatters as 
representatives of Ngati Whatua. The reader might surmise that a Primary goal of the 
genealogical consolidation, soon entrenched in the Statute, was to demonstrate instead 
the legitimacy of the group of elders with whom the Crown Chose to deal. 
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These careful descriptions of the situation are, in my opinion, excellent 
ethnography and social anthropology. However, by the late 1980s Kawharu had 
adapted this Ngati Whatua case to his developing interests in meanings-based 
anthropological theories. In a 1991 Stage I lecture he presented the consolidated 
Orakei hapuu genealogy as an example not of a particular history of struggle, but 
of the significance of whakapapa in traditional Maori cosmology and ethnic identity. 
As I discussed in Chapter four, Asad (1979) had pointed out that culture conceived 
as an a priori system of essential meanings obscured the particular conditions which 
supported or undermined that system of meanings, both in anthropology and the 
cultures it studies. Here we have a striking example at both levels. Maori culture 
conceived in this way, encapsulating ‘for a given tribal group a whole spectrum of 
values — the essence, indeed, of their being’, effectively suppressed the particular 
historical conditions which had promoted it even to the point of its enforcement in 
statute. 

One additional episode reveals a similarly ideological relationship between the 
political economy of the Maori Renaissance and the expert definition ofa particular 
aspect of Maoni culture. During the 1980s the phrase te tino rangatiratanga (loosely, 
‘chiefliness’) which appears in the second article of the Treaty of Waitangi became 
an important political slogan implying Maori sovereignty, independence, self- 
determination, or dignity. In a 1987 case before the New Zealand Court of Appeal 
Kawharu authoritatively translated the meaning of this phrase as ‘the unqualified 
exercise of chieftainship’ over (in the words of the Treaty) their land, villages, and 
all their treasures (Durie 1991:167). Kawharu’s prestigious interpretation has since 
gained considerable currency, perhaps partly because it accords with the popular 
meaning of the slogan in the Renaissance. However, it placed an unusual emphasis 
on the supposedly traditional authoritarian role of Maori ‘chiefs’ which has 
apparently not before been attributed to the Treaty itself. Even Apirana Ngata who, 
| argued in Chapter three, was inclined to elevate the rangatira role far above that of 
ordinary Maori (and furthermore consider it innate), in 1940 translated this phrase 
more moderately as ‘the full, exclusive and undisputed possession’ of their properties, 
guaranteed to ‘the chiefs and tribes’ (Ngata 1940:111; my italics). . 

Also in 1987, the Waitangi Tribunal itself, which has ‘exclusive authority to 
determine the meaning and effect of the Treaty for the purposes of Maori Claims 
against the Crown’, had occasion authoritatively to define the important phrase. 
The Tribunal pointedly considered that the Treaty “is not an undertaking to ees 
a hereditary chiefly class, which Pakeha invariably assumed to have existed and 
translated the key phrase as giving ‘to the chiefs, the subtribes and all the [Maor] 

people of New Zealand the full authority of their lands ...’ (Durie 1991:168). eons 
the Tribunal not only extended Ngata’s translation to ° subtribes’ and ‘all the people . 
it intended clearly to challenge the English presumption (or strategy of indirect 
rule) of authoritarian ‘chieftainship’ and emphasise that the authority or mana of 
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rangatira was derived from and dependent upon their supporters, and ‘of’. rather 
than ‘over’ the land itself. Thus while Kawharu favoured 4 more authoritaria, 
meaning, the Tribunal favoured a more democratic alternative, and nearly forty 
years earlier Ngata had been somewhere in between. | | 

I would suggest that the divergent authoritative interpretations of the phrase 
which emerged in 1987 reflect the conflicting interests of social class among Maor; 
which have emerged or sharpened in the course of the Renaissance. These Class 
interests emerged in the Bastion Point protest and its suppression in 1976. |t is 
perhaps ironic that the Tribunal’s interpretation was given in their Orake; 
recommendation on Bastion Point, which virtually reversed the imposed settlement 
of a decade earlier. The 1987 reversal, too, must be included in the historica] 
conditions which promote or undermine a cultural meaning that only appears to be 
spontaneous or primordial. 


5 Finding a new direction 

As of 1993, the leading Maori Studies department in New Zealand had been 
virtually independent in whatever academic direction it might choose to pursue 
since 1985, and it had been officially an independent department since 1991. In 
1993 it came under the new leadership of Ranginui Walker as Chair of Maori Studies, 
and two other newly promoted Professors Hohepa and Salmond, the latter to a 
personal Chair in Maori Studies and Social Anthropology. All three of these 
experienced senior scholars had reputations as more activist leaders in the Maori 
Renaissance than retiring Professor Kawharu. At the end of 1993, in recognition of 
these changes, the new department underwent a formal review process which was 
to propose a clearer vision of its role. Thus the national intellectual leadership of 
Maoni Studies, while it might have been enjoying a honeymoon for several years, 
was squarely on the line. 

In this last section I will examine some of the directions laid down in 1993 in 
which Ranginui Walker had a part, but not Presume to review his Chairmanship since 
then. I will emphasise the continuing development at that time of relatively narrow 
and even chauvinist directions, reflecting opportunist adoption of ideologies of the 
Maori Renaissance. These have sometimes neutralised or co-opted Walker’s usually 
more critical and intellectual influence. As had Kawharu, in 1993 he found himself in 
an established structure of influence which he was not able simply to redirect. 

In several ways the Maori Studies Department, while it has gained a spectacular 
marae, well-equipped academic wing, additional staff, and Major promotions, has 
lost the initiative in the academic expansion it once led. | mentioned earlier that in 
the 1980s Maori Studies at Victoria and the Department of Maori at Waikato added 
staff with joint teaching responsibilities in several other departments, and in this 
way initiated interdisciplinary relationships. At Auckland by 1986 there was a similar 
expansion going on, but not at the initiative of Maori Studies. At that time, Harry 
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Allen in the archaeology section pointed out that the number of courses with a 
Maori topic focus taught outside Maori Studies and Anthropology had expanded 
rapidly in several departments and faculties of the University, and also in Auckland 
Technical Institute. By 1993 Maori topics were taught in the Faculties of Education, 
Medicine, Law, Science, Architecture and Planning, and Arts (Art History, English, 
History, Psychology, and Sociology, as well as Anthropology and Maori Studies), 
Maori staff members had been hired to teach these subjects in Education, Fine 
Arts, Law, Medicine, Art History, English, Geography, and Psychology. 

Perhaps most significantly, a Maori graduate student programme established in 
the Education Department in 1988 had enrolled thirty-three Maori candidates by 
1992, while all other Arts Departments combined (including Maori Studies itself) 
had only twenty-five others. This development in the Education Department has 
been coupled with the most progressive and critical commitment to social science 
at Auckland. Graham Hingangaroa Smith, who with Linda Tuhiwai Smith has helped 
to lead this reorientation, gained his MA in social anthropology and took up his 
position in the Education Department after failing to receive support from Maori 
Studies and Social Anthropology for his PhD project. His support for Maori Studies 
remains loyal and enthusiastic. Another more recent Maori leader with occasional 
appointments in the Education Department has been Pita Sharples, who gained his 
PhD in the Anthropology Department in the 1970s but like the Smiths was recruited 
by Education. Sharples’ already considerable mana was displayed at the formal 
opening of the University marae in a wholly appropriate (in terms of Maori etiquette) 
oratorical attack on Maori Studies’ elitist display of influential reli gious, corporate, 
and international connections. 

Related academic developments in Maori Studies remained halting and reactive 
regardless of the renewed leadership. Critical opinions from supporters nationally of 
Maoni Studies programmes variously pointed out that developments in Maori Studies 
at Auckland were frequently lacking in appropriate consultation and carried out behind 
closed doors, inclined toward a parochial tribalism, and sometimes chauvinist or 
hopefully imperialist. Rather than taking up the leading position that their historical 
and institutional status warranted at least among these spontaneous developments at 
Auckland if not nationally, Maori Studies seemed to be reacting to them. These criticisms 
of Maori Studies were not expressions of jealousy, let alone bigotry; they were 
expressions of disappointed support. 

In the late 1980s, in response to the proliferation of courses with a Maori focus 
in other departments and faculties, Professor Kawharu proposed a Board of Maori 
Studies to ensure proper qualifications among all new staff teaching such subjects. 
In instituting the new board, the Vice-Chancellor went much further (probably at 
the behest of advisers other than Kawharu), assigning it the role of ensuring the 
excellence of teaching in Maori subjects throughout the University. Thus a potentially 
centralised control was sought not only over appointments of lecturers, but also 
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over what they taught. There were also demands o some - "4 Staff Memberg 
(resisted by Kawharu) that the board ne were P Aue ¥ OY Ron-academic 
members of the Maori community. While this may are ae Of Wider 
Maori representation, in practice it widens the ania oF influence by those 
who are positioned to define what ‘the Maori community’ is, how itis to be representeq 
and nominate certain Maori. By 1993 this proposal ne replaced with a plan to form 
high-level waananga (esoteric ‘lore’) or “university of Maori scholars within the 
University. This plan required the co-operation of other Maori interests in the University 
and has proceeded only haltingly. Many of these other interests had developed their 
own disciplinary or independent directions and did not wish to risk domination by the 
already considerably advantaged Maori Studies Department. 

By 1993 the Department had also in several ways developed a relatively 
parochial ‘tribal’ direction in its setting, staffing, and students. In the next chapter 
I will describe more fully how this took shape in the struggle for the University 
marae. On the one hand, it was officially and symbolically committed (by its Maori 
leaders) to a pan-tribal kaupapa (charter or programme) and even to the cosmopolitan 
principle of universitas, intending to draw Maori students from all parts of the 
country. On the other hand, a series of contingencies and the appointment of Kawharu 
as a Ngati Whatua and tangata whenua led to a regionalism often favouring north 
Auckland and ‘Tai Tokerau Nui’, the people of the Northland iwi. Kawharu himself 
had years before analysed the ambiguities of the relationship between the tangata 
whenua or original tribe of an area and immigrants into that area from other tribal 
affiliations, emphasising adaptability and liberality (Kawharu 1968). However, in 
practice since 1984 he championed pre-eminence of Ngati Whatua and its north 
Auckland affiliations — especially against Tainui hapuu and Waikato University to the 
south. Maori Studies staff were predominantly from this area, and Maori student 
enrolment was responding to this stereotype. Walker’s and Subsequent appointments 
brought a dilution of the Northland bias in Staffing, but the ‘tribal’ stereotype continues. 
esearch Centre, turning over to it a 
ally important national initiative, 


academics, including Maori staff. Upon hi 
salaried directorship of the Centre by the Vice-Chancellor without advertisement. 
A new Associate Professorship shared with Geography was advertised for the Maori 
Research Centre and awarded to Dr Urlich-Cloher, a Northland Maori scholar with 
a PhD from Australia. Reflecting Kawharu’s influence, research directions of the 
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Centre were originally oriented toward Maori business initiatives as well as Tribunal 
enquiries. Subsequently, the Geography Department and Urlich-Cloher, increasingly 
successful in gaining Crown funding, have reoriented research toward rural 
development. However, the virtually exclusive concern with Northland Maori 
established by Kawharu continues. I will further examine the political economic 
background of this ‘tribal’ loyalty in Chapter seven. 

The 1993 Maori Studies submission to its Review Committee claimed in its 
leading paragraphs ‘a key role in upholding the status of the Treaty of Waitangi at 
the University of Auckland’ as enshrined in the Education Amendment Act, the 
University Charter, and various other policy statements. This appears to be an 
appropriate role, but in an academic context the triumphal ring of ‘upholding’ and 
the invocation of legislative sanctions might give pause. One promising but -— given 
the wider ideological context — ambiguous development was outlined in the 
submission: 


The Maori Studies Department is currently initiating discussion with staff teaching specialist 
Maori papers in many other departments and faculties at the University of Auckland, with the 
aim of improving the University’s investment of resources in this area. Particular aims are 
improved cross-disciplinary curricular pathways for students in a university-wide Maori Stud- 
ies; ensuring that students advancing to Maori specialist papers and research have an ad- 
equate basic knowledge and understanding of Te Ao Maori, past and present; upholding the 
curricular importance of Maori language; and avoiding the duplication of teaching and re- 
search efforts in a University-wide Maori Studies curriculum. 


The tracks of the Maori Board of Studies and anticipation of a University-wide 
Waananga were visible in this statement. To move the plan forward, a gathering of 
staff from across the University met and declared themselves to be Te Waananga 0 
Waipapa ‘The University of Waipapa’ (Waipapa being the traditional name of the 
University marae location). The gathering appeared to reflect the anticipated 
consensus among diverse University interests in Maori issues, and may yet offer 
the vision needed for a leading academic direction in Maoni Studies. Representatives 
of the Education Department were involved in early discussions and welcomed the 
initiative. However, they also expressed their concern regarding ‘the potential 
“internal colonisation” that could take place from the Maori Studies Department’ 
and emphasised that they would hold to their own ‘distinct theoretical and client- 
driven kaupapa’ (Maori Education Corporate Plan 1993:26). The mention of theory 
implied that at least Education, and their students, found the established theoretical 
directions of Maori Studies uncongenial. ; 

Occasional resort by Maori Studies to ideological or imperial assumptions do 
give cause for doubt. The tone of the Department’s Review submission was 
sometimes chauvinist. If key decisions continue to be made behind closed doors 
and pressed behind the veil of authority or authenticity, bureaucratic principles of 
efficient ‘investment of resources’ and ‘duplication of teaching and research efforts’, 
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‘ensuring’ the priority of ‘basic’ over ‘specialist’ knowledge can all be turned to 
gate-keeping or purist purposes. Given a censorial role for the Maori Board of 
Studies or Waananga, any purism offers a politically arbitrary rationale for INQUiIsition 
into teaching or even closing down of courses. The insertion of the two-worlds 
slogan Te Ao Maori (‘The Maori World’) — furthermore extended casually from the 
past to the present — is not reassuring that an intellectual rather than an intuitive o; 
evocative basis is intended for the initiative. 

The relationship between Maori Studies and the Anthropology Department 
became more rather than less ambivalent after Maori Studies became independent. 
The ambivalence shows signs of the love-hate relationship I earlier described between 
the profession and aspiring professionals speaking at anthropology conferences, 
but cannot so easily be explained in terms of jobs and careers. I will examine attacks 
on Anthropology by two social anthropologists in Maori Studies whose careers had 
already been eminently successful: Ranginui Walker and Anne Salmond. 

While the attacks characteristic of conferences criticised Anthropology for too 
much research on the Maoni, the attacks from Maori Studies scholars criticised 
Anthropology for insufficient research and support of Maori Studies. In 1988, Rangi 
Walker was kind enough to circulate a draft of his submission to the Anthropology 
Review, already the occasion for some intramural inquisitions. His submission 
advocated a more ‘local’ anthropology and criticised social anthropology for neglect 
of research and teaching on New Zealand and especially in Maori issues. Having 
given an opportunity for rebuttal, his criticism was later moderated and even reversed. 
Eleanor Rimoldi, with her PhD from Social Anthropology, responded to Walker’s claim 
with a list of graduate theses showing that considerable such research had in fact been 
supervised by Social Anthropology, even since the admitted decline of ethnographic 
research during the rise of Maori Studies (Rimoldi 1986). I myself reminded Walker 
of the several long-established social anthropology papers (his own as well as mine!) 
which address Maori issues, and of the frequent shadow-supervision which some social 
anthropologists do in Maori Studies graduate research. 

Walker graciously revised his submission, and this entirely collegial exchange 
was in fact followed by a joint submission to the Anthropology Review. Several 
members of social anthropology along with several members of Maori Studies 
(Kawharu, Walker, and Harrison) proposed the strengthening of established academic 
co-operation and several new directions it might take. This, however, was not to be. 
More influential forces than they had unwittingly ordained widening social and 
scholarly distance between the departments. 

In 1993 Anne Salmond circulated to some staff members of Anthropology a 
Waananga working paper which renewed and broadened the attack on the 
Anthropology Department. Like the Maori Studies submission to its Review 
Committee but in stronger language, this invoked the authority of the Treaty of 
Waitangi and its statutory support in the University Act. Salmond described the Te 
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Waanaga o Waipapa or University-wide Maori Studies initiative as ensuring ‘that 
the University collectively, and its faculties and departments individually, live up to 
their commitments to uphold the principles of the Treaty of Waitangi’ and concluded 
that ‘The Department of Anthropology, of all Departments, cannot ignore these 
developments’. She demanded that Anthropology sensibly consider its 
responsibilities under the Treaty’ and address its shortcomings in Maori and Pacific 
Island student support through graduate studies; recruitment of Maori and Pacific 
Island staff; establishment of curricula with a distinctive Maori focus; and 
establishment of co-operative relations with Maori Studies and Maori-focused 
curricular units in other departments. 

Some of Salmond’s criticisms were not ungrounded. There were at that time no 
ethnic Maori or Pacific Island staff and few students in a very large department. 
However, with regard to Maori this was due largely to the separation of Maori 
Studies itself — as well as the readiness of other sections in the department to rest on 
the laurels of building it. Although concern to hire a Maori or Pacific Island 
anthropologist was pressed by some in Social Anthropology since the 1970s, the 
appointment of Dr ’Okusitino Mahina in 1994 was the first. By 1990 initiatives in 
Social Anthropology had established a Centre for Pacific Studies, with somewhat 
the same effect on Department staff and students: the patrons themselves continued 
to be white. But Salmond’s initiative has probably been influential in prising 
Anthropology out of some of these complacencies. 

However, Salmond’s other charges were ungrounded and must have had other 

motives. Many of the papers taught in Anthropology have long had ‘a distinctive 
Maori focus’ and enrol many Maori as well as Pacific Island students. ‘Cooperative 
relations with Maori Studies’ had in fact been jointly proposed in 1988 but blocked 
by interests including her own. Salmond’s considerable influence in both departments 
co-operated with the institution of a regime of compulsory papers in Anthropology 
since the 1988 Review which she recognised would marginalise long-established 
overlaps in undergraduate and postgraduate curricula. For some reason she was 
prepared to accept those consequences. Salmond’s accusation that Anthropology 
‘seems to be drifting away, both from Maori Studies, and from any serious 
commitment to Maori perspectives within its programmes’ could be reversed: in 
pursuing Renaissance opportunism, Maori Studies was drifting away from the critical 
academic ideals defended by some in Anthropology. 


6 Conclusion : 

Social anthropology, at least since Keesing, Firth, and Ngata and carried on 
through Piddington and his students (Maori as well as Pakeha) is partly responsible 
for the ideological notion of Maori culture which often misleads the Renatssance. 
However, the ideology does not operate apart from a material basis in specific 
social relations of power, sometimes institutionalised as in the case of Maori Studies. 
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In my opinion, opportunism prompted by this ideology has misled Maori Studies 
from more critical and scholarly directions established by P iddington and Biggs 
before the advent of the Renaissance. Like his mentor Piddington, Biggs’ directions 
had in some ways prepared the ground for the new traditionalism, but he had done 
his best to avoid the errant populism which supports a Kawharu succeeded to the 
Chair at Auckland as a conservative in a wave of reaction among authorities against 
the threatening manifestations of the Renaissance in the university. Thereafter, his 
own liberal academic inclinations gave in to opportunist strategies inside the 
university which had neutralised these threats by turning them to their own advantage. 
The Maori Renaissance was brought inside the university, but on the latter’s terms. 

There are various indications that Maori Studies at Auckland has increasingly 
drifted from its foundations in critical social science, although led since 1984 by 
social anthropologists (Salmond, Kawharu, Walker). While Piddington’s and Biggs’ 
social theories only happened to reinforce the traditionalist ideology of the 
Renaissance, Kawharu’s theory shifted from an innocent functionalism to less 
innocent meanings-based theories in step with it. Research directions are more 
telling than theory. There was hardly a mention of graduate studies — the critical 
touchstone of university research and teaching — in Maori Studies’ own submission 
to their 1993 Review. Meanwhile, the Education Department had co-opted the surge 
of Maori interests into graduate studies in the University, and directed it toward 
critical scholarly ends. 

However, since occupying the Chair in 1993, Ranginui Walker has actively 
encouraged graduate studies and furthermore demanded a critical and theoretical 
approach in graduate theses. All Maori Studies graduate students are expected to 
become familiar with the works of Paulo Freire, Antonio Gramsci, Michel Foucault, 
and a few others, and Walker demands that their theses reflect the critical analyses 
of these thinkers. They are to add these tools to their continuation of the Maori 
philosophical tradition. The social results of his effort might bear fruit in the future. 

Thus Walker appeared to reject the ‘... the constant division of our society into 
a Maori-Pakeha world debate’ and the ‘bullshitting about the moral and spiritual 
pre-eminence of things Maori, over things Pakeha’ ridiculed by Dun Mihaka (Mihaka 
1989:48; see Chapter one). Nevertheless, the ideological appeal of two worlds, and 
the Romantic inclination to identify ‘the Maori world’ with a functionalist or 
Symbolist vision of a whole way of life rather than a critical history of a whole way 
of struggle, may hold sway in his department and, sometimes, in his own theoretical 
direction. This escapism has been entrenched in Maoritanga since the 1920s, 
reinforced by social theories since then, and remobilised by opportunists in the 
Renaissance. The political usefulness of this ideology in the establishment of Maori 
Studies and the Marae might now be exhausted. The intellectual heritage of Maori 
Studies — which includes the wisdom of the ancestors who lived that whole way of 
struggle and already had no ‘whole way of life’ — remains on the line. 
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1 Introduction 

In New Zealand, a marae is an open space for traditional Maori gatherings and 
ceremonials, usually associated with a meeting-house which is often decorated with 
wood carvings (whakairo), woven panels (tukutuku), and paintings (kowhaiwhai). 
Marae are traditionally associated with particular ancestral locations and kin groups. 
Urban marae with no such established affiliations became common after World 
War II, and since about 1970 various New Zealand institutions and especially 
educational institutions began to construct marae. Most universities in New Zealand 
have a marae or some symbolically equivalent place for Maori students. Plans to 
build a marae as part of the University of Auckland began in 1976, and Jane-nui-a- 
Rangi, one of the most spectacular whare whakairo (carved meeting-house) in the 
country was finally opened formally in 1988. By this time an expanding Maori 
Studies section was housed in the new academic wing of the marae, led by a new 
Professor and Chair and, riding the crest of its new political influence, soon to 
become an independent university department. 

In this essay, I want to (i) document the specific history of this marae and 
especially of the meeting-house and its decoration, treating the whole marae complex 
as ‘artworks’; (ii) examine the particular ways in which a struggle for control over 
the definition of authentic Maori culture emerged in this context; and (iii) trace the 
background of this struggle over meaning in a wider and less visible struggle to 
control the production and work processes and thus the values and opportunities 
arising from them. 

I have drawn upon a well-known thesis of Walter Benjamin as well as theoretical 
issues in contemporary political economic anthropology. In addition to reclaiming 
a specific history liable to become obscured, I think that the example of artworks 
clarifies the often ideological role of the notion of culture in ethnic political 
movements, and that a focus upon work and production goes to the root of the 
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problem of authentic or essential meanings of a aes also want to Suggest that 
the reproduction of ethnicity in contemporary contexts appens pemiewhat as Class 
consciousness happens, poised between an inert and often ideological Consciousness 
of culture in itself and a more potentially historical consciousness of culture fo, 
itself. Until some such transition is truly made, ethnic movements “do not fight 
their enemies, but the enemies of their enemies ... every victory so obtained js 9 
victory for the bourgeoisie’ (Marx 1977:214, 228). he 

Following Benjamin, I want first to evoke the particular situation of the University 
marae. Although it is in most ways unique, certain key features can be extended 
more generally to other marae in New Zealand and to Maori culture in general. 

By the time of its formal opening in 1988, the University marae was already like 
an archaeological site in the sense that its material structures and artworks are the 
products of social relations, struggles, and work rapidly fading into the past. The students 
and many of the staff who were involved are gone and their efforts are now obscured or 
forgotten. Many of those whose work directly produced these structures between 1984 
and 1988 moved on to other jobs or to unemployment by the time of its formal opening. 
The coming generations were already apprehending the manifestations of all these 
efforts in new and quite different terms dictated by the present. 

As with a rich archaeological site, a newcomer beholds the mute results with 
awe. All obvious vestiges of the past struggle are effaced. The marae appears as a 
pleasingly nested series of artworks extending dramatically outward and slightly 
downhill from the carved meeting-house Tane-Nui-a-Rangi to the associated 
buildings surrounding it. As sacred art, the whole complex and especially the 
meeting-house is laden with an aura that from an unbridgeable and nostalgic distance 
‘reflects back at us that of which our eyes will never have their fill.’ Yet this site can 
be lived in, its monuments lounged against and fondled with easy familiarity; the 
unbridgeable distances can be closed with a certain ordinariness and profanity. The 
art is, after all, just the products of work, working people, structures of power, and 
finance. While our eyes will never have their fill from the art, the labour embodied 
in the works of art is immediately available conceptually to even the most distracted 
visitor, “like food for the hungry or drink for the thirsty’ (Benjamin 1969 [193 9]:187). 
It may be owned by others, but it is nevertheless there for the taking. 

Meeting-houses or whare nui elsewhere in New Zealand similarly embody whole 
histories of conflict as well as an aura of tranquillity. In particular, I think they often 
display a contradiction historically related to that which I described above. As current 
products of particular histories, they embody a polarity between art ina remote or 
spiritual sense and art in the vital and even threatening sense displayed when 
finger-paints are opened up in a crowded schoolroom late in the day — and everyone 
becomes experts. Beside the baleful poupou (carved or painted wall posts) hang 
family photographs in dingy frames. Whereas the poupou peer in from another 
world remotely ancestral, familiar persons in the photographs look out at their 
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mokopuna descendants and their children. But the struggle between culture in these 
two senses, mysterious other-worldly cult and this-worldly humdrum, continues at 
every level: the poupou are baleful but also familiar with grime from the touch of 
greasy hands and smoky shoulders which seek support in long meetings. And the 
photographs are familial but also of the dead — ‘For the last time the aura emanates 
from the early photographs in the fleeting expression of a human face. This 1s what 
constitutes their melancholy, incomparable beauty’ (Benjamin 1969 [1936]:226). 
It is a struggle against the dead hand of melancholy and against beauty itself to 
hold on fast to this fleeting expression of the material past which is the foundation 
of the future. 

This struggle between another world and this one must not be misconstrued as 
itself other-worldly: it is a particular part of the mundane historical process to which 
both Maoni and Pakeha have been subjected for over two centuries. It will be easy 
to lose sight of this specific history in the University marae, already silenced in 
awe like an archaeological site. Although there are no photographs beside the poupou 
yet, there is a very ordinary history which must be held fast. This ordinary history 
is Pakeha as well as Maon, of course: when the roof of the meeting-house was 
sufficiently erected in 1984, a broom was fixed upon it as a signal that the bosses 
had to shout the chippies (carpenters) a case of beer. On the other hand, among the 
chippies from the time of the ground-breaking was a particularly big Maori with a 
long plait of hair who worked with a certain ease and dedication. Years later, when 
the finished meeting-house had grown quiet and remote, some unknown person 
broke pieces from the panels and carvings inside, perhaps reasserting against the 
silence and awe the riven world of the streets and gaols outside — the real world 
which after all gave birth to this place. This is the sort of history which lies ready 
for the taking in the artworks of the marae. In certain ways, it was carved, woven, 
and painted with the explicit intention that its history be available to all. 


2 Discovering Maori culture | 

Although the hope of a University marae could be traced back to the 1950s, 2 
Substantial history began with the establishment of the ‘Opportunities subcommittee 
of the Academic Committee of University Senate in June 1976. The brief of this 
subcommittee was to evaluate the educational opportunities at the university for 
Maori and Pacific Island students. The subcommittee was chaired by Professor 
K.J. Hollyman of Romance Languages until 1981, and Professor C.D. Mantell of 
the School of Medicine (himself Maori) 1981-4. In early 1984 ground was finally 
broken for the marae, and totara timbers delivered for carving the beams and posts 
which would decorate the whare whakairo or carved meeting-house. As urgently 
hoped by the Vice-Chancellor, the dramatic and dominating outline of the meeting- 
house took shape rapidly as the centrepiece of the marae, calming the turbulent 
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The meticulous carving, weaving, and painting of the meeting-house decor. 
ations began in 1985 and was carried on for two years under the firm guidance ofa 
tohunga whakairo or master carver, by then backed by the new Professor of Maorj 
Studies. Meanwhile the large and graceful dining hall and L-shaped academic wing, 
encircling the flank and rear of the marae and meeting-house, were completed and 
opened for use in 1986. Although the carving, weaving, and painting of decorations 
were completed in 1987, the formal opening of the meeting-house Tane-Nyj-g- 
Rangi was put off until 1988. Many of the struggles of the preceding twelve years 
still echoed in the ceremonies, but the dignified spaciousness and splendour was 
quietening them. 

If one returns to the beginning of this history, it is apparent that public positions 
taken by the Vice-Chancellor and the University Council reflect some dramatic 
turning points. At the Capping (graduation) ceremony in May 1978, the 
Vice-Chancellor spoke of his concern that the proportion of Maori and Polynesian 
students enrolled was only one-tenth of that which could be expected and announced 
that plans for a University marae were being considered. However, it is clear that he 
himself was doubtful of the usefulness of this project, being inclined to blame low 
enrolment rates on Maori themselves: ‘there is a desperate need for much greater 
commitment by the Maori and Polynesian people to education in general in order 
that they may improve their lot ... essentially it is up to them to respond’ (University 
of Auckland News 1978:6). Later that year the University Council accepted in 
principle the Opportunities subcommittee proposal of a marae but similarly dragged 
their feet, expressing concern at the estimated $500,000 needed to proceed. 

However these attitudes and, more significantly, the strictures on finance were 
to be reversed within a few years. The reversal was pushed first by imminent scandal, 
but soon by a realisation that the marae would be at least as useful to University 
public relations as it would be to Maori students and, finally for some key officials, 
the awakening of sincere interest in the indigenous culture of New Zealand. By the 
end of 1979 Council approved a much more elaborate plan with an estimated total 
cost of $1,265,000. Although there was much further delay, which I will describe 
below, by the time of Capping ceremony in 1983 the Vice-Chancellor vowed, 
somewhat defensively, that building of the marae would be under way the following 
year. He subsequently became enthusiastic about a marae which he realised ‘would 
be symbolic in every sense’. By the time of the opening ceremony in 1988, he 
stressed his own key role in establishing the Opportunities subcommittee twelve 
years earlier. 

Disconcertingly public issues precipitated the reversals both of Council and the 
Vice-Chancellor. What was to become widely known as ‘the Haka Party incident’ 
started in Capping celebrations May 1979, when a group of Engineering School 
students persisted in the traditional performance of a public mock haka (Maori 
‘war dance’) in disregard of the annual requests of the Maori Club to suspend it. 
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This year patience wore thin, and members of the Club with supporters purportedly 
from Maori motorcycle ‘gangs’ assaulted the mock haka party. The University and 
the Vice-Chancellor were embarrassed by prolonged media interest in this 
confrontation. On 30 July 1979 the much more ambitious plan for the proposed 
marae, including an academic wing, was unanimously ‘strongly approved’ by the 
University Senate (Professors and Heads of Academic Departments), stressing the 
urgency of proceeding with construction. The University Council endorsed Senate’s 
proposal, and the Works Committee established the Marae Project subcommittee, 
delegating authority to approve space schedules and submit a request for approval 
to the University Grants Committee of Government. Rob Nicol, Works Registrar of 
the University and known in Anthropology for his unpretentious support of minority 
students, was probably instrumental in these early developments.” 

The following year the University sought concurrent approval from the University 
Grants Committee for the building or rebuilding of several new facilities, including 
the marae project. It was widely assumed that the marae was given high priority by 
the University among its other projects. In any case, the University Grants Committee 
expressed concern about plans for a marae that might not have the support of local 
Maori and Pacific Island communities. By 1981 lobbying efforts for the project led 
by the Opportunities subcommittee produced this assurance and furthermore 
obtained the support of the Cabinet Works Committee of Government to prompt 
approval of the project by the University Grants Committee. 

In July 1981 grants were approved by Government for several University 
buildings, but the University let it be known that there was ‘no indication of 
enthusiasm for an early commencement’ of the marae project from the Cabinet 
Works Committee. What was assumed to be a stalemate between University and 
Government continued for over a year, during which time Professor Mantell, newly 
installed as Chair of the Opportunities Committee and member of the Marae Project 
subcommittee, felt he was being personally reassured by the Vice-Chancellor that 
the project was being actively promoted. The Vice-Chancellor must have continued 
to sit tight and hope for continued maneuvering room from an ambiguous situation. 
But the Works Registrar Rob Nicol was uncomfortable in the knowledge that popular 
opinion in the university was misled to assume that the government was to blame in 
delaying approval of the marae project. In this difficult position, he nevertheless 
attempted to be more frank with Professor Mantell, informing him that although 
the project had not been turned down by Government it was not being promoted as 
high priority by the University. This information did not, however, become more 
widespread at that time. 

In January 1982 the University, in its response t 
Committee, in fact did not rate the marae as high priority due to its expansion 
needs. Although the marae had been accepted by the Council as a bona fide seme 
rather than merely cultural project, the University's reason thus revealed a perhaps 
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more patronising attitude as well as a certain duplicity in its final decisions. Whether 
or not Professor Mantell deduced this, by late 1982 he happened to learn of the 
University’s real position directly from a member of the University Grants Committee 
itself, with whom he was touring another building site. Although the cat was now 
out of the bag, he reacted with restraint and merely reported to the Opportunities 
subcommittee that progress on the marae ‘was not good’. The subcommittee’s 
assumption was then that the fault of delay lay with the Marae Project subcommittee 
of Works Registry, and Chairperson Mantell agreed to discuss the matter with its 
chairperson and special adviser to the Vice-Chancellor, Professor Hall. 

The 1982 resistance to the marae project which continued in some influential] 
university quarters is especially notable because the fears prompted by the 1979 
haka party incident would have been reinforced in 1981 by the most widespread 
anti-racism protests and riots New Zealand had ever known. These were precipitated 
by police and military enforcement of a national tour of the South African Springboks 
champion rugby team, the growing object of such protests since their refusal of 
Maoni players on the New Zealand team in the 1920s, and their close association 
with apartheid thereafter. By the end of 1981, Auckland anti-racist organisations, 
some centred among University staff and students, had thrown their support behind 
Maoni protest groups; one result was a Maori Sovereignty movement centred in 
Auckland, which gathered considerable momentum regardless of its Startling 
radicalism. 

Events from late 1982 leading up to the celebration of the University’s Centennial 
in May 1983 marked the reversal of the Vice-Chancellor’s previously ambiguous 
support of the marae project. Although in 1976 the Opportunities subcommittee 
had hoped that the 1983 Centennial would be the occasion at which the completed 
marae could be formally opened, by the end of 1982 even the illusion of progress 
was lost and it became apparent that the ground would not even be broken. The 
University’s duplicitous position became more widely known in gossip among staff, 
and discontent simmered over the summer vacation. Rumours began to circulate 
among some Anthropology and Maori Studies Staff that recalcitrant University 
authorities might be uniquely vulnerable to renewed demands on the eve of the 
Centennial celebrations which were being planned for the May study break following 
Graduation ceremonies. But towards the end of first term in April it was Maori 
Studies students who moved creatively to take advantage of this Opportunity. 

A ragged but entirely peaceful and friendly arrangement of tarpaulins (soon to 
be dubbed ‘the tent-marae’ in student and city newspapers) was spontaneously set 
up on the front steps of the University Registry, which houses the Vice-Chancellor’s 
administrative offices and faces a public street and park. Placards announced to 
passers-by that this was the best the University could do for its long-anticipated 
marae. For several weeks Maori Studies students ceremonially received, with simple 
but warm hospitality, visitors who ranged from interested staff and students to Maori 
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parking lot and cafeteria staff to East Coast timber workers, unemployed, and the 
occasional ‘bikie’ gang member. His distress visible in furrowed brow and reddened 
neck, the Vice-Chancellor used only the back entrance, and discreetly approached 
Maori Studies staff who he thought might have the authority to call off the 
demonstration. Although this was the beginning of at least one alliance later to 
prove useful to him, Maon Studies students soon called it off themselves, purportedly 
to return to their studies. 

However, the tranquillity and dignity of the imminent Centennial celebrations 
were now clearly in question, and much wider academic and general staff 
commitment for the marae had been mobilised. The Opportunities subcommittee 
again expressed its concern with the lack of progress on the Marae Project, now 
through the influential Academic Committee of Senate. This was effective, and on 
18 April the Council (to whom the Vice-Chancellor is answerable) ‘urgently’ endorsed 
the Senate’s concern. Maori Studies and the Anthropology Department staff initiated a 
broad movement among several sympathetic departments which the first meeting named 
Tuia (Maori: to lace together, as the planks of a canoe), devoted to promoting the 
marae project among key University officials. This brave beginning was auspicious in 
terms of career opportunities: as I mentioned in the previous chapter, although the Tuia 
network was associated with a gender split in Maori Studies, it lent official form to the 
growing reliance of the Vice-Chancellor on the informal advice of certain Maori Studies 
and Anthropology staff members, and became a basis for the formation of the influential 
University Women’s Association. 

Another development outside the University may have been instrumental in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s change of mind. In late March 1983 the depth and justice of 
Maori grievances nationally had become publicly apparent in one of the first 
momentous findings of the Waitangi Tribunal. Local Maori protests against the 
outfall of sewage and industrial wastes from the large Synfuels plant at Motunui 
near Waitara in Taranaki had been found by the Tribunal to be well-grounded, and 
Government’s initial disregard of its recommendations brought a public outcry in 
defence of environmental and Maori interests. The case also brought to public 
attention the role of the Tribunal, the potential authority of the Treaty of Waitang) 
despite its long neglect, and the possibility that Maori rights under the Treaty might 
have redress in the courts. Among Vice-Chancellor Maiden’s many extracurricular 
corporate responsibilities was membership on the Board of Directors of Synfuel. 
The Vice-Chancellor’s outside commitments were regularly the subject of discreet 
comments among staff but not a matter of public scrutiny. However, the possibility 
that a public connection might be made between Maori grievances against his 
business dealings and Maori grievances at the University was probably on the Vice- 
Chancellor’s mind on the eve of the University’s Centennial celebrations. 

Whatever the reasons for the Vice-Chancellor’s sudden support for the marae, It 
was publicly owed to a breakthrough in the availability of funds. On the eve of the 
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Centennial celebrations, a well-timed consensus was formed among the Auckland 
Branch of the Association of University Teachers to donate $ 130,000 IN surplus 
parking fee funds to the construction of the marae. In the following Faculty of Arts 
meeting Maori Studies lecturer Wharetoroa Kerr stood to intone a chant in Maori 
celebrating the karakia (‘prayer’) which in ancient times had been Successful in 
freeing a tribal canoe from the grip of the Auckland isthmus mud in a Portage 
between harbours. On 5 May 1983 the Vice-Chancellor was able to announce to the 
graduation ceremonies immediately preceding the Centennial celebrations that 
$300,000 of University funds (including the Association of University Teachers’ 
contribution) would be allocated to the building of a meeting-house, to start early 
in 1984. For funding of the rest of the complex, it was simply asserted that the 
University Grants Committee would be asked to decide on the application made by 
the University two years previously. Thus the responsibility for the delay was left 
ambiguous. 

Later that year, in July, $50,000 was quietly pared off the Vice-Chancellor’s 
commitment, leaving the University’s cost at $120,000 — now somewhat less than 
the Association of University Teachers’ contribution. The new total of $250,000 
was devoted to ground-breaking, earthmoving, and especially to the rapid 
construction of the meeting-house. This latter was to be, as the Vice-Chancellor 
said, “symbolic in every sense’, including its demonstration that the University 
meant business. It was hoped that this would attract further funding. However, until 
October the Vice-Chancellor actually waited for the Maori promoters of the marae 
to themselves raise funds. 

Professor Hall of the Marae Project subcommittee urged Drs Walker and Hohepa 
of Maoni Studies to seek further funding from Maori sources. Although in 1980 
they had already applied to the Ministry of Maori Affairs for an urban marae grant 
and been turned down on the grounds that the marae would be an academic 
institution, Hohepa and Walker applied again to the (even more poorly funded) 
Maoni Council. When their application was rejected on the Same grounds, Walker 
and Hohepa reminded Hall that the marae was to be a fully academic institution not 
merely a cultural one, and that responsibility for funding thus lay with the University 


and Government. I will later examine this Significant ambivalence between the 
academic and cultural roles of the marae. 

Hall remarked to the Works Registrar Nicol that their response had at least 
cleared ‘that complication out of the way, even if we did lose a term to no purpose’, 
and proceeded with the Vice-Chancellor to raise funds elsewhere. Large grants 
were now forthcoming: about $380,000 was soon obtained from the Auckland 
Educational Reserve Trust (long affiliated with the University); this was to cover 
costs of the whare kai (dining hall), ablution blocks, the totara timber for carvings, 
and the salaries and accommodation of the Master Carver and Weaving Supervisor. 
The stuck canoe of the marae project was now truly floated. Thereafter, whether or 
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not the early funding for the ‘symbolic’ value of the meeting-house attracted more 
$880,000 was obtained from the University Grants Committee to cover costs Sh thie 
academic wing of the marae. Here again, an ideological discrimination between 
academic and cultural purposes seemed to reimpose itself. 

The mobilisation of staff and students in support of the marae, having slowly 
gained momentum through several years of mounting crises, did not immediately 
subside. Especially in the Anthropology Department, some students and staff 
continued to react with indignation to the now apparent delays and duplicity of 
University authorities, distrusting that this had really been overcome in the new 
promises and indications of concrete progress. Letters and articles appeared in 
student and city newspapers throughout 1983, some based on careful research and 
naming certain University authorities as culpable, and some even charging 
institutional racism. This was carefully watched by University authorities still sitting 
tight but now on the defensive; the Dean of Arts was criticised in Craccum (the 
student newspaper) and responded ominously with a brief memo to the Works 
Registrar noting that its student author was ‘not unknown’ to him, and that ‘her 
moves will no doubt do more harm than good.’ The Vice-Chancellor focused his 
efforts on ensuring that ground-breaking and the emerging structure of the meeting- 
house would be public and prominent by the time of enrolment in February 1984. 

The several years of struggle to have a University marae thus climaxed in 1983, 
with new doors opened for the first time to both cultural and career opportunities. 
Yet these were only dimly foreseen even by its earliest proponents. With key 
authorities won over or chastened, and the increasing accumulation of substantial 
funds committed to specific phases of the project, there was now the concrete 
prospect of a whole new institution on campus which would visibly and dramatically 
embody the indigenous culture and thus be ‘symbolic in every sense’. In an important 
sense, Maori culture had been discovered by its spokespersons as well as by others 
not originally interested, and was being found very useful by both sides. What 
Shapes would this influential advent of Maori culture take? 

Less obvious but perhaps more important was the now rapid expansion of 
opportunities in these new material and institutional resources, and the good 
possibility of their future growth: for leaders and supporters of the successful 
campaign, an overdue position of recognition for Maori culture, and for Maori 
academics and students as Maori; for many of these, a sense of acceptance and 
even welcome in one of the most prestigious educational institutions in their 
homeland; for those in established positions of authority, opportunities to explore 
avenues previously unforeseen and even resisted, and to retain control in a new and 
fast-moving set of circumstances; for those seeking future positions of authority, 
new and promising career directions. The following sections will examine certain 
of these broadly cultural, political, and economic developments, seeking the root 
of the social processes involved. 
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3 Putting Maori culture first Bie? 

For some participants, the struggle for a University marae was alsoa Struggle to 
ensure that the marae reflected the authentic essence of Maori culture. Of course 
there are widely differing views on what this 1s, but closer examination Suggests 
that those views which come to dominate do so in specifiable and instructive ways. 
In this section, I will examine aspects of the preoccupation with ‘culture’ itse]f in 
some broadly anthropological sense. Then in the following sections I will examine 
other aspects of the struggle: Maori tribal affiliation, and the tapu (taboo) of the 
artworks. 

I noted above that three situations tended to impose an assumed and perhaps 
patronising distinction between Maoni ‘culture’ and the traditional academic pursuits 
of a university: the low priority the University in fact gave to the marae relative to 
its ‘expansion’ needs; the later effort to seek funds from Maori Affairs rather than 
University sources; and the allocation of blocks of funds either to the ‘symbolic’ 
meeting-house and its decorations or to the academic wing of the marae, conceived 
as separate. The persistent and influential imposition of a separation between Maori 
culture and academic ideals thus has a complex but specific history, now obscured 
in the architectural design of the marae itself. 

The distinction was challenged early in debates for the marae, and indeed was 
ignored in the earliest architectural design. The first report of the Opportunities 
subcommittee in 1976 had recommended that a marae including a meeting-house 
and study facilities be established at the University as soon as possible. Dr Pat 
Hohepa of Maori Studies was to discuss architectural plans with the Works Registrar 
Rob Nicol and Mr Austin of the School of Architecture. By the end of 1976 Works 
had noted the present site on the northeast edge of the campus as a possibility, and 
the possible conversion of the large old rugby football shed into a marae modified 
in a flexible urban style long established in the cities. In 1977 rough plans and costs 
were drawn up with the help of a Maori architectural student (later a prize-winner) 
recruited by Hohepa. The early plan was to rebuild the shed into a single unit 
combining a carved meeting-house, student lounge and study area, and mezzanine. 

However, in 1978 a new design was proposed which separated academic from 
traditional or cultural functions. A Marae subcommittee of the Opportunities 
Committee was set up, and Dr Anne Salmond and Ms Meremere Penfold drew up 
the new plan. Salmond was a social anthropologist and an authority on marae whose 
PhD thesis on traditional marae gatherings had recently been published, and Penfold 
was a lecturer in Maori Studies. The plan was carefully done in consultation with 
Maoni Studies students, Dr Rangi Walker for the Centre for Continuing Education, 
and Professor Bruce Biggs, Head of Anthropology and occupant of the Chair of 
Maoni Studies and Linguistics. Anticipating prejudice and the unlikelihood that a 
‘Maori marae’ as a separate university institution would ever be financed by 
Government, the new plan strategically emphasised its academic role by shifting 
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the existing Maon Studies Section away from the Anthropology Department and 
integrating it with the proposed marae. Implicitly invoking other traditional cultura] 
values, the integration was also intended to ensure a ‘live’ marae which would be kept 
‘warm’. However, academic and cultural functions were to remain separate: the 
academic wing ‘should not intrude upon or be unduly disturbed by Marae activities,’ 

I recounted above that in 1980 and again in 1983 Maon agencies had declined 
to help fund the marae on grounds that it would be an academic institution, properly 
funded by the University itself. Similarly, an assumed distinction between Maori 
culture and academic ideals was explicitly challenged and rejected by a large Faculty 
of Arts meeting during the climax of confrontations in 1983. After Wharetoroa 
Kerr had supported with a Maori chant the news that the Association of University 
Teachers had pledged $130,000 toward the building of a marae, there was a general 
discussion of the issue raised by Charmaine Pountney, Council member and Head 
of Auckland Girls’ Grammar School. Pountney asserted that there was no basis for 
any assumption that Maori culture was not itself an academic tradition in the 
intellectual and philosophical sense. It was noted that assumptions to the contrary 
were patronising or trivialised Maori culture. Although some present might have 
been dubious, there was general assent to Pountney’s argument. 

Regardless of these considered opinions of both Maori agencies and the Arts 
Faculty, the ideological momentum of the contrary assumption was apparently much 
stronger. At other official levels and finally in the building of the marae, not only 
were Maori culture and academic functions of the marae separated, their priority 
was also reversed for divergent tactical reasons. 

In 1980, consistent with the Strategy of the 1978 Salmond and Penfold plan, the 
Opportunities committee recommended that the Marae Project subcommittee of 
Council submit to the University Grants Committee a two-stage construction plan 
which would give an academic wing priority over the carved meeting-house, 
presumably improving the chances of funding. However, in the crisis of 1983, as I 
mentioned earlier, the Vice-Chancellor reversed this priority with more up-to-date 
| tactical advantages in mind. The meeting-house would be ‘symbolic in every sense’: 
reassuring sceptical students and staff, warding off further adverse publicity, and 
promoting business confidence and perhaps contributors. Regardless of the switch 
in priority, the successful plans had much in common. Like the Vice-Chancellor’s 
plan, the Salmond and Penfold plan had also dramatised the central role of the 
meeting-house. Whereas the one thought it best to play this down, the other thought 
it best to play it up. The patronising separation of academic ideals and Maoni culture 
were taken for granted by both plans. 

The notion of Maori culture which was being put first in the struggle for a 
marae developed a particular but ambivalent relationship to political dissent as 
well as to academic ideals. By 1980, the officially promoted principle of 
‘multiculturalism’ had emerged nationally from various confrontations with the 
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Maori Renaissance. The slogan implicitly enjoined the liberal anthropological 
principle of respect for the uniqueness of other putes: However, Be ideological 
assumption that other cultures are caeepniods whole ays of life rather than 
political economic ‘whole ways of struggle’, which I pereuned in Chapter one, 
effectively pacifies and domesticates the preconception of this otherness’, I have 
also pointed out that, in New Zealand, the separation of the concept of Maori culture 
from any form of political threat was emphasised by its most prominent 
anthropological son in 1959, when Raymond Firth warned against any political 
dissidence in what he asserted were the more properly commemorative and symbolic 
functions of Maori marae. 

Significantly, this stricture on Maori culture was echoed at a climax in the struggle 
for the University marae. In 1984 the public confrontations since 1979 were still 
fresh in the memories of key University authorities. At the time of the Senate’s visit 
to the partly completed meeting-house, one very influential Professor (perennially 
chair of several important committees and recently appointed to the Order of the 
British Empire) asserted angrily in the Senior Common Room to any staff who 
might hear that Maori Studies on the new University marae must keep clear of any 
political issues. Like Firth, this Professor apparently saw no irony that such a stricture 
against Maori politics was itself quite political — and threatening. 

A perhaps more profoundly patronising conception of Maori culture was implied 
in the contrary conviction that Maori Studies on the new University marae would 
be largely political. At about the same time in the climax of the struggle for a 
marae, another influential staff member (later also to be made Professor and member 
of the Order of the British Empire) asserted with equal assurance that Maori students 
coming to the new Maori Studies quite properly came for political rather than 
academic reasons. Again, the apparent opposition between these two views may be 
seen to be superficial in the context of an ideological separation of Maori culture 
from academic ideals. While the radical posture of the latter position was belied by 
the assumption that Maori culture was not academic, the reactionary politics of the 
former position assumed academic ideals to be non-political. Both ways of putting 
Maori culture first fit well with the tradition of Empire. 

Another instructive variation on the relationship between Maori culture, academic 
ideals, and political dissent arose at an Anthropology Department seminar on the 
completed meeting-house in 1989. The Department was treated to a collegial 
difference of interpretation of the meeting-house between Paakariki Harrison (the 
Master Carver of the marae decorations and by then Senior Lecturer in Maori 
Studies) and Rangi Walker (Social Anthropologist and Associate Professor of Maori 
Studies). Whereas Walker urged Harrison to acknowledge that the meeting-house 
was ‘a symbolic statement of resistance to Pakeha domination,’ Harrison stuck to a 
less overtly political and more ecumenical view: he had conceived the marae as a 
symbolic statement of research problems which students could address in the years 
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to come. For instance, the vast knowledge of Angus, Colenso, White, Hamilton | 


Best, and many other Pakeha commentators was represented in the carvings, albeit 
through their Maori informants. 

Whereas Walker’s alternative view was inclined to essentialise ‘Maori’ and 
‘Pakeha’ aspects in a history of struggle, Harrison had resisted that implication. | 
will examine Harrison’s position in the last section of this essay. Here, I want to 
examine examples of the essentialisation of Maori culture which emerged in the 
struggle for a University marae. I pointed out in Chapter one how Dun Mihaka 
warned against the reduction of class conflicts to “a Maon world/Pakeha world 
dispute.’ Here I want to focus on how that two-worlds culturalist ideology slips into 
racial stereotypes which even more effectively obscure the roots of the problem. 

Emphasis upon what is taken to be primordial cultural essence or difference 
sometimes reveals a conceptual flipside: racial essentialisation or the similarly 
intuitive and ephemeral notion of ‘race’ difference. More scholarly emphasis on 
ethnicity does not escape this ambiguity. Unfortunately, there are social and historical 
as well as conceptual implications. There is an historical affinity between the liberal 
anthropological notion of culture and the earlier and illiberal notion of ‘race’ which 
its innovators (especially Franz Boas and Ruth Benedict) intended it to replace. In 
Chapter three I analysed the way in which Pitt-Rivers’ application of the new notion 
of cultural relativity to the Maori reinforced his racial dogmas and authoritarian 
solutions, and how this was picked up by Keesing and Ngata. Anthropologists have 
noted that this unwelcome affinity is recrudescent in some contemporary ethnic 
politics where an essentialised notion of culture is credited with a morality or purity 
which can justify almost any political position (Kahn 1991). 

The notion of Maori culture took a turn toward racial essentialisation at the 
climax of the struggle for the marae. In 1983, as organisation for the approved 
marae project began to gather steam, the Opportunities subcommittee noted that 
the Marae Projects subcommittee (of Council) would be required to make significant 
recommendations and decisions as the marae development proceeded, and in this 
responsibility urged that they seek the advice and expertise of Maori members of 
University staff. Not surprisingly, the Opportunities subcommittee pointed out that 
some of its own members might be considered appropriate. Although Maori were 
well-represented on these and other committees being formed, this appears to have 
been the first time in the marae affair that the claim of being ‘Maori’ was resorted 
to without regard for other qualifications. Such qualifications, of course, may or 
may not follow from this ethnic identity — unless it 1s preconceived in racial terms. 

This issue emerged in campus newspaper articles precip! | 
marae scandal. An article by Anthropology staff (and Marae Project committee) 
member Anne Salmond boldly charged the University with institutional racism. 
While remarking she had thus put her ‘head on the block’, she dievertbieiess prudently 
concluded the article by ‘saluting’ the Vice-Chancellor’s ‘courage earlier in the 
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year. For redress, Salmond proposed an afpirmative — ode begged the 
difficult questions of distinguishing between Maori ang Fakena etnnic identity 
thus indulging ideological assumptions of racial difference. ee 
Salmond reviewed current hiring statistics and demanded that priority and 
privileges be granted to Maori staff over ‘pakeha staff with little or no knowledge 
of Maori language and little knowledge of Maon culture ea taught and peste-on 
Maori topics and were promoted or rewarded for their efforts. As I outlined earlier, 
many departments of the University were instituting Maoni topics, and there was 
some cause for Salmond’s concern. It was clear to those who knew Salmond was 
herself a Pakeha knowledgeable in Maori language and culture that her own 
qualifications were implicitly being proposed as acceptable for priority and privileges 
among Maoni aspirants. However, these obvious but difficult questions were ignored 
and the field left open for racial assumptions. Salmond later refused a professorship 
until some of her Maori colleagues were given theirs, and her acceptance in 1997 
of a new Pro-Vice Chancellorship (for Equal Opportunities) was followed by Rangi 
Walker's appointment as Pro-Vice Chancellor for Maori, another new position. If 
the illusory racial criterion is to be avoided, the political economic question must 
nevertheless be asked: which Maori colleagues are to be selected for patronage? 
| The implicit emergence of racial essence as criteria for jobs and careers created 
an atmosphere that discouraged public challenges which might themselves be 
construed as racial reaction. A published letter from a university staff member argued 
that the marae was an expensive token which co-opted funds from other needs such 
as counselling and tutoring for Polynesian students and parking for staff, thus inviting 
increased racial tension. The author remained anonymous and felt it necessary to 
sign the letter ‘anti-racist.’? Other staff argued privately that if racial or cultural 
equality were really the intention of the University and the promoters of the marae, 
it would have been built in the centre of the university rather than on its most 
remote periphery. Indeed, the architectural emphasis upon tapu restrictions, as well 
as the location, was later to become a problem for those who sought to integrate the 
Marae into ordinary university life. 
Also in the especially heated year of 1984, a boycott of my paper on the Maori 
Land Court was organised by a Maori student leader and was successful in reducing 
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University authority would deal openly with the boycott: while a few indulged or 
encouraged it, most pretended it wasn’t happening; a few on the spot advised the 
students involved to take their grievances no further and get back to work. 

In summary, it may be noted that the general notion of Maori culture which 
emerged from the struggles for the University marae tended to be patronised or 
trivialised in several ways: it was separated from the academic tradition itself, either 
as subordinated or elevated and thus seen as non-academic; it was either dissociated 
from or reduced to political dissent; finally, it tended to be advanced in an 
essentialised or purified sense indistinguishable from assumed racial differences. 
These were highly equivocal ways of putting Maori culture first, more likely to 
serve the interests of those whose privileged position enabled them abstractly to 
define Maori culture than those who lacked that power. 

While the general notion of Maori culture was developing in this way, several 
particular aspects of it became arenas of struggle. I will next examine two of these: 
tribal affiliations of the marae, and the tapu (taboo) of the artworks. These are two 
specific dimensions of the marae affair in which the notion of Maori culture was 
further reduced to an a priori system of essential meanings. This system of meanings 
gave the false appearance of independence from specific political economic forces 
which in fact promoted some meanings while undercutting others, forces which 
were themselves changed in the process. 


4 The marae and tribal affiliations 

I suggested at the outset that the University marae is misleadingly enveloped in 
an atmosphere of hushed sanctity and esoteric knowledge which obscures its 
mundane but significant history. Quite to the contrary, the artworks symbolism in 
the meeting-house was intended to integrate Maori culture with ordinary academic 
ideals rather than separate and mystify it. 

The designs symbolise descent from the deity Tane-nui-a-Rangi (‘Tane great 
son of Rangi the sky father’) of two groups of human leaders, rangatira (‘chiefs’) 
of the canoes which originally discovered and settled Aotearoa (New Zealand), and 
tohunga (experts or ‘priests’) who similarly had become famous. The explorations 
and knowledge of these persons established the legacy of intellectual enquiry which 
their present-day descendants are carrying on at the University. Thus, as the Master 
Carver Paakariki Harrison contended in the 1989 Anthropology seminar, the 
symbolism of the carving, weaving, and painting of the meeting-house is an 
inexhaustible scholarly resource. Here is the way this is put in the booklet published 
at the time of the formal opening of the meeting-house: 


The poupou (carved posts) which depict notable descendants from the eponymous ancestor — 
in this case Tane-nui-a-Rangi — reinforce the spiritual unity with human forebears right back 
to the beginning ... All of these people named things, divined their uses, differentiated be- 
tween what was useful and harmful, observed and interpreted seasonal changes and relation- 
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and preserved the knowledge brought to them by their celestia] 
ancestor, Tane-nui-a-Rang! ... Part of the kaupapa of the house 1s about discovery, arrivals, 
and the naming of new and strange things. It is therefore appropriate to suggest, by way of the 
hue and tonal variations, the nature of exploratory vision: things are glimpsed, half seen, then 


disappear into the mist again (Tane-nui-a-Rangi 1988:1,6,30). 


Furthermore, the marae was intended for the use of all Maon and was not to be 
affiliated with any particular iwi. This has long been an important problem for 
urban marae, insofar as ‘marae’ belong to a particular hapuu or iwi by traditional 
definition while Maori in urban centres are from many different ones (Kawharu 
1968). Professor Kawharu, Chair of Maori Studies and an elder of Ngati Whatua 
(the tangata whenua, or accepted original ‘people of the land’ of the Auckland 
isthmus), elaborated on this to Stage I students in 1991: the meeting-house Tane- 
nui-a-Rangi was named after a deity sufficiently far back in mythical time that his 
descendants were all the Maori tribes of New Zealand. Thus, all Maori can feel that 
they belong to the University marae regardless of their tribal affiliation. He recounts 
how his own tribal elders of the Ngati Whatua tribe pointed out that the University 
marae would be on Crown land and thus properly belonged to all Maori students of 
whatever tribes and even to all students, staff, and visitors to the University whatever 
their ethnicity. Thus the official Kaupapa (‘over-all plan’) of the marae is ‘pan- 
tribal’ and even pan-ethnic. 

However, another official representation of the marae affiliates it to particular 
iwi or ‘tribes’. This point of view emphasises the authoritative role of the ‘Tai Tokerau 
Nui’ runanga (‘council’), a committee of representatives of the several tribes of the 
lands north of Auckland (Tai Tokerau) including the tangata whenua Ngati Whatua. 
There are between twenty and forty-five iwi in New Zealand, depending on whether 
some large hapuu (misleadingly glossed as ‘Sub-tribes’) are counted as separate 
tribes or joined with others. Although iwi are popularly and even anthropologically 
assumed to be ancestral groups dating from the Polynesian settlement of New 
Zealand, manifold historical and political economic factors created and continue to 
change them (Webster 1995). However, regardless of the Official pan-tribal 
dedication, it was the mana (‘prestige’) of the ‘Tai Tokerau Nui’ council representing 
the northernmost tribes which formally approved the meeting- 
decorations, and which stood behind the policy decisions of the 
the project developed. 

Similarly, although the official opening in 1988 was planned to be pan-tribal, I 
outlined in Chapter six how divergent ‘tribal’ interests appeared to surface. The 
slighting of Maori Studies lecturer and elder Wharetoroa Kerr and Master Carver 
Harrison in the ceremonies were attributed by Rangi Walker to ‘tribal politics’. But 
unless this is understood in terms of the particular history of the tribes concerned 
and the specific political economic context of the struggles for a marae, invocation 
of the popular notion of ‘tribes’ trivialises the situation. 
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The pan-tribal symbolism of the meeting-house decorations, the Particular tribal 
mana under which it was carried out, and the tribal politics Which marred (or 
depending on one’s Maori point of view, graced!) its opening, are a central sven 
of the public and popular ‘cultural’ identity of the University marae, to Maori and 
Pakeha alike. But the appealingly primordial sense of tribalism often assumed in 
these explanations can promote the illusion of culture as a whole way of life and 
obscure the more telling details of a whole way of struggle. The traditionalist ideology 
of the Maori Renaissance has brought back into common and even professional] 
anthropological usage a romantic notion of ‘tribe’ (or even ‘tribal Society’ and ‘triba] 
life’) which would strike many anthropologists as naive. Already in the 1960s such 
casual use of the term had been thoroughly examined and dismissed by leading 
anthropologists from both the U.S. and Britain (Colson 1968; Fried 1966,1975: 
Kuper 1988; Webster 1995). 

The definition of the notion of Maori ‘tribes’ has become central in the 
Renaissance. The prolonged battle fairly to allocate fisheries assets won back through 
the Waitangi Tribunal and court actions in the late 1980s has brought into national 
prominence the issue of iwi and iwi membership. It is clear that the definition of 
both iwi in general and in particular is a political economic process, and that 


traditionalist assumptions are not only ideological but liable to exploitation by | 


= 


government and other patrons of Maori culture. Here we can trace in some detaj] | 


the ambiguity of political economic and traditionalist factors in tribal affiliations 
of the marae. 

Committees proliferated rapidly once the marae gained approval. In the tense 
context of the 1979 Haka Party incident the Marae Project subcommittee of Council 
had been formed under the chairpersonship of Professor Hall as direct adviser to 
the Vice-Chancellor. Because of Hall’s hot-line, the Marae Project subcommittee 
began to overshadow the Opportunities subcommittee, which had been working 
hard for the marae since 1976. Several persons, mainly Maori, sat on both 
committees, but this was apparently to no avail and indeed may have encouraged 
divergent interests among Maori Studies staff. In the next major crisis of 1983, the 
Opportunities subcommittee chairperson (Mantell) expressed his concern that the 
Marae Project subcommittee’s formation of yet another subcommittee (Walker and 
Hohepa) to seek funds from the Maori Council would compromise the management 
of the marae. The Marae Project subcommittee chairperson Hall responded that 
Council itself would appoint yet another committee, an independent Marae 
Management Committee to control and determine use of the marae. However, the 
promised committee was never appointed by Council, SEE outs the 
Vice-Chancellor’s reliance on Hall to retain firm control of the pa ect. ce 

Instead, by December 1983, five subcommittees of Hall’s Marae Projec 
subcommittee of Works were formed to oversee different aspects of the marae ee ma 
(including a ‘Marae Approving subcommittee’, chaired by the Vice-Chancellor 
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himself). Members of Maori Studies numerically dominated and overlapped in the 
new sub-subcommittees, but this apparently did not consolidate their control over 
matters. One of these, the Carvings/Decoration subcommittee, was formally Charged 
with ‘authority to approach and negotiate detailed arrangements with Mr. Pak; 
Harrison as Master Carver, and in consultation to decide on the extent, Style, and 
form of Marae decoration.’ The artworks of a marae and especially a meeting- 
house are a momentous aspect, and the formation of a special committee 
foreshadowed this. Its members were Pat Hohepa, Meremere Penfold, anq 
Wharetoroa Kerr of Maori Studies, Ivan Mercep of the architectural firm, and Rob 
Nicol, Registrar of Works. It appears that this committee was convened twice — 
first to approach Paakariki Harrison and again, much later, in an unsuccessful bid 
by at least some of its members to demand his adherence as Master Carver to 
‘traditional’ principles of tapu in the production of the carvings, weavings, and 
paintings. I will examine the latter situation in the last section. 

The possibility that Harrison should undertake the job of tohunga whakairo 
(Master Carver) was formally raised by Mercep and Hohepa in October 1983, and 
in November four Maori Studies members of the Carvings/Decoration 
subcommittee, accompanied by Mercep and Nicol, visited Harrison at his current 
project in Te Awamutu, situated in the (Maori) King Country south of Auckland. 
In December 1983 Harrison visited the University and had lunch with the 
Vice-Chancellor, Head of Anthropology and Professor of Social Anthropology 
Bulmer, the Registrar, and the Marae Project subcommittee members. The Master 
Carver felt he was not unprepared for such a project because he had considered the 
decoration of a whare waananga (a traditional Maori house of learning) some years 
before. Harrison was also Master Carver of several maraes in other districts, a 
secondary school teacher of many years experience, a friend of Matiu Te Hau and 
Pat Hohepa of early Maori Studies days, and a mate of Rangi Walker from Auckland 
(teachers’) Training College days. 

The support of the Maori Advisory Committee for the selection of Professor 
Kawharu for the Chair of Maori Studies had ‘tribal’ implications for the future of 
the marae and its decorations. The spokesperson for this Advisory Committee was 
(Sir) James Henare, a leading rangatira (chief) of Ngati Hine, a hapuu of Nga 
Puhi, the largest of the Tai Tokerau group of wi based in the lands north of Auckland. 
(The 1990 census also discovered that more Maori claim Nga Puhi as their iwi 
than any other.) Henare, who is an accomplished orator, is said to have clinched 
the appointment with the simple dramatic assertion that only Kawharu qualified 
aS a tangata whenua, a person with the required ancestra] connections to the 
Auckland isthmus and the land on which the new marae was being built. However, 
this successful appeal also had considerable political and economic underpinning 
which could not be reduced to cultural essentials. Besides having been knighted 
by the British Queen, Henare was well-known as a leader of the Maori Battalion in 
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the world wars. Both he and Kawharu were also long-established Maori leaders in 
the conservative (and usually incumbent) National Party of New Zealand and thus 
had influential national political connections. Henare, as a leader of the Ngati 
Hine hapuu of Nga Puhi, was also already influential in planning for the building 
and decoration of the marae. 

The razing of the old rugby football shed and preparation of the marae site was 
started in January 1984. Later in March, Hohepa, Harmison, and Nicol visited forests 
managed by the Tribal Trust Board of Ngati Hine, in which Henare’s influence was 
central. As well as an applicant for the Chair in 1984, Hohepa is a leading tangata 
whenua of nearby and related hapuu in Kaikohe. The visit was also the occasion for 
Harrison and Ngati Hine leaders to become acquainted with each other in the choice 
of large standing totara trees for carving, a situation potentially full of cultural 
significance. Even more loaded with significance was the destination of these timbers 
in the marae artworks themselves, marking Ngati Hine’s generous role for all time. In 
April arrangements were made to purchase six and receive as gifts three additional 
selected totara logs, to be milled to specifications into thick timbers for carvings in 
deep relief or round, and delivered by the Trust at reduced rates. Early plans were to 
leave half the old football shed up for drying and seasoning the massive timbers, but in 
the end all of the shed came down and the timbers were stacked under tarpaulins in 
front of the emerging shell of the meeting-house until they could be shifted inside it. 

The University (and private corporate) executives explored their new interests 
in Maori culture rather clumsily at first, largely unaware of the political interests 
which were taking shape in terms of the various Aapuu and iwi with which they 
were learning to deal. Soon after his appointment Professor Kawharu was asked by 
the University Chancellor (then Dr Lindo Ferguson of the New Zealand Steel 
Corporation) to approve the miniature model of the marae. Building was already 
under way and contracts let, so both were aware that the approval was merely in 
good form. However, Professor Kawharu instead suggested an official approach, 
albeit belated, to his tribe Ngati Whatua as tangata whenua of the locality, and this 
was enthusiastically accepted by the Chancellor and the Vice-Chancellor. Perhaps 
unmindful of the implications for tribal mana (prestige), the Chancellor arranged 
the University’s approach, which included a greenstone koha (ritual gift) and leading 
comments from a Maori elder hurriedly recruited from Maori Studies staff. 

This elder, Wharetoroa Kerr, happened also to be a prominent spokesperson for 
the Tainui iwi of Waikato-Maniapoto stretching from just south of Auckland to the 
King Country in the middle of the North Island, and also official spokesperson for 
the Maori Queen of these tribes. Tainui continues to wield a traditional claim to the 
part of the Auckland isthmus on which the University and the marae stands. The 
presumed ‘traditional’ status of Professor Kawharu’s people the Ngati Whatua as 
tangata whenua in fact stems from a Native Land Court award of a large Native 
Reserve at Orakei near the University to Ngati Whatua, made by Chief J udge Fenton 
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in 1868. Fenton is well known to have been self-serving, and his decision perhaps 
arbitrarily went against another local hapuu of poe Auckland related closely to 
the Tainui iwi. It is perhaps predictable that Fenton's decision went to Ngati Whatua, 
who had happened to sell most of the isthmus to the Crown in the 1840s to encourage 
the settlement of the colonial governor and administration in what was to become 
known as Auckland. Ngati Whatua’s predominance at Orakei was probably 
established for trading purposes after that sale. Thus the Chancellor and Vice. 
Chancellor had rushed in where wise men would fear to tread, and dragged 
Wharetoroa Kerr with them. 

The University land is even further burdened by ‘tradition’ deriving from another 
history unfamiliar to most corporate executives. Later in the nineteenth century 
after the 1860s land wars between the Maori and the settler government and Crown, 
the University gained its present Auckland lands from the Crown through an 
exchange of land confiscated from the Maori iwi of Tainui and the Bay of Plenty 
Ngati Awa, in punishment for their rebellion in the land wars. The grounds of many 
of these Raupatu or confiscations have been a source of unresolved or superficially 
resolved grievance ever since. Thus the University itself rests not just on ‘Crown’ 
land as emphasised by the Ngati Whatua elders, but on land exchanged for the 
confiscated land of other iwi including Tainui. The Department of Education 
emphasises this in their plea that the University marae and proposed Te Waananga 
of Waipapa (‘University of Waipapa’) at the marae remain devoted to a pan-tribal 
kaupapa (Maori Education Corporate Plan 1993:26). All — except perhaps the 
University executives — would agree that this particular history must not be obscured 
in a ‘tribal’ tradition seen superficially as primordial. 

Nevertheless the University (and Synfuel and N.Z. Steel) executive leadership, 
standing nervously as visitors on the Orakei marae hosted by Ngati Whatua, looked 


their hosts, perhaps most graciously by the University’s (and Tainui ’s!) spokesperson, 
Wharetoroa Kerr. Probably in deference to their guests (etiquette long exploited by 


ar tribe would have authority 


whent -house and marae would serve all 
Students of the university, regardless of ethnic or tribal affiliation. The difficult 


question of the appropriate ancestor after whom the meeting-house was to be named 
was postponed to a later meeting of about fifteen elders representing several tribes 
hosted in the Old Government House by the Vice-Chancellor. This meeting decided 
on the name Tane-nui-a-Rangi because, as I explained earlier, it denoted a pnmordial 
time antecedent to the divergence of contemporary tribes. 

Already established political influences more mundane than triba] politics 
continued to move beneath these apparently pan-tribal agreements. Most were in 
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the name of the several Tai Tokerau (North Auckland) iwi of which Nga Puhi was 
the largest, but which stretch from Ngati Whatua in Auckland through Ngati Hine 
in the Bay of Islands to Ngati Kuri in the Far North. Just as Professor Kawharu’s 
appointment was owed partly to his status as a leader of Ngati Whatua, the marae 
was becoming identified with Nga Puhi through the offices of James Henare, the 
person who had both prompted the partial donation of timbers for the marae from 
Ngati Hine and pressed Kawharu’s appointment. It later turned out that Tane-nui-a- 
Rangi was also the name of a Ngati Hine marae building, where it also signified the 
transmission of knowledge and wisdom. These connections were carefully chosen, 
probably by Henare, because as ‘traditional’ they were the most indelible. They 
suggest that Ngati Hine will always be able strategically to claim the University as 
a ‘sister’ marae. It is also likely that by pressing for Kawharu’s appointment and 
hence his loyalties after appointment, Henare was drawing the now stronger 
Auckland hapuu of Ngati Whatua into the fold of the Tai Tokerau or Northland 
tribes. Henare’s mana had not been earned idly. 

The basis of Tai Tokerau claims run still deeper in material ways similarly 
definable superficially as ‘tribal’. Since the early 1970s two of the northern hapuu 
of the Tai Tokerau group had established considerable de facto influence over the 
marae planning stages. This had been through the efforts of two senior Maori Studies 
staff who were also prominent members of the Tai Tokerau tribes: Pat Hohepa (the 
first Maori member of the Opportunities Committee in 1976) and Meremere Penfold, 
who with Anne Salmond in 1978 had proposed the principles of the final design of 
the marae, and in the turmoils of 1983-4 had won the confidence of the 
Vice-Chancellor. Finally, the very shape of the meeting-house is intentionally but 
unofficially linked to the north. In the early 1980s Hohepa helped to arrange an 
archaeological project in lands ancestral both to his own and Henare’s Aapuu. In 
Chapter eight I will describe how rather freely interpreted archaeological evidence 
of an early prehistoric meeting-house in this area was turned up in time to influence 
the unique design of the meeting-house on the University marae. It is for this reason 
that Tane-nui-a-Rangi has distinctively inclined sidewalls, splayed out in a manner 
which might symbolise the straddled legs of a woman, ready to neutralise the tapu 
of visitors or returning warriors passing between them. | 

The building of the marae and the consequent expansion of Maori Studies were 
the opportunities which occasioned a ‘cobbling together’ of the several North 
Auckland iwi and hapuu under the name of Tai Tokerau ‘Nut’ (‘large’), a loose 
confederation which had not really existed previously. The phrase Tal fokerau, 
meaning the area from Auckland north, has long been in ordinary Use ee primarily 
because it is the formal designation of a colonial institution, a district of ite oi 
Land Court. Tai Tokerau Nui has met only in the form of the runanga ( councl . 
which gathered to visit the University marae and lend the authority of their approva 
at various times during its construction. Primarily in the form of one member, Henare, 
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the runanga also became the mana or traditional authority standing behind the 
Master Carver. In December of 1984, after the appointment to the Chair of 
Maori Studies had been settled, the Tai Tokerau Nui runanga WEE invited to 
Old Government House to have lunch with the Vice-Chancellor, Professor 
Kawharu, the 1984 Acting Head of Maori Studies Ms Meremere Penfold, and 
Paakariki Harrison. The runanga formally accepted Harrison as the Master; 
Carver, thus confirming in traditional terms his previously arranged 
appointment as Project Manager for carving, weaving, and painting of the 
marae. Afterwards, Professor Kawharu, Harrison, Penfold, and the members 
of the runanga met on the marae site with the architect Mercep to tour the now 
rapidly emerging buildings. 

Harrison himself is Tai Rawhiti (Ngati Porou iwi of the East Coast) but raised 
closer to Auckland on Coromandel Peninsula land gifted in the nineteenth century 
to Ngati Porou from Ngati Maru, peninsula tangata whenua. Even before accepting 
the task at Auckland, Harrison had exhibited his artwork internationally, and in 
1993 he toured again as a member of Te Waka Toi, the Maori Arts Council. Although 
tohunga whakairo traditionally are itinerant experts working in the domains of 
various tribes and moving on, after his job as Project Manager of decorations was 
completed in 1987, Harrison accepted a Senior Lectureship in Maori Studies and 
Settled down at the University to teach. Soon thereafter he was awarded a PhD in 
recognition of his works. After Wharetoroa Kert’s retirement, Harrison and his wife 
Hinemoa became resident kaumaatua or elders of the marae, and Harrison himself 
became a close adviser to Professor Kawharu until his own retirement in 1993. 
Since the monumental task of organising the decorations Harrison had become a 
well-known and respected figure, and through 1997 he still returned frequently for 
part-time teaching. 

Earlier in 1984 the University had turned a nearby house over to Harrison and 
his family, and he had asked for the proposed kaupapa (plan, here including design 
motifs) for his work from the Marae Project subcommittee of Council. Some months — 
passed and the guidance was not forthcoming. It seems that the jockeying for 
influence at several levels of the University was reflected in the delay of any 
consensus in Maori Studies upon this most momentous aspect of the project. 
Meanwhile, his appointment having been approved by the runanga, Harrison 
proceeded with his own preliminary ideas. Once in their new home, he soon had a 
Kaupapa and architectural plans all over the floor of his room. When he had finished 
to his satisfaction he reported to Professor Kawharu, requesting that in the interests 
of the coherence of the kaupapa it be submitted not to the Maori Studies staff or 
the Marae Project subcommittee of Works, but to the Taj Tokerau Nui runanga. 
This time Henare came down alone to Auckland, and listened to the Master Carver's 
by now more detailed plans. Speaking of such rangatira, Harrison Says ‘these 
people are knowledgeable, you know: when you mention a motif or element of the 
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design, they know just what you mean.’ His kaupapa was approved by Henare, 
and thus by the runanga. 

In this way a council cobbled together to represent northern iwi and lend nominal 
tribal authority to the construction of the marae came to have real influence in its 
artworks design as well as the timber into which it was carved so enduringly. 
Reciprocally, the ephemeral council took more concrete shape as the marae emerged. 
Meanwhile, the artworks were given an authoritative backing which had the awesome 
appearance of tribal tradition as well as the material forces of finance, positions, 
and political influence offered by the University. 

However, it must not be forgotten that this whole quasi-official and relatively 
parochial ‘tribal’ edifice was, from the beginning, counterpoised to the official 
kaupapa of cosmopolitan pan-tribalism, set down by the tangata whenua and carved 
into the symbolism of the meeting-house itself, as well as required by the universalist 
ethos of a university. Although this pan-tribal substance might not have been 
sufficiently forceful to mobilise the actual design and work of decoration, it may be 
more enduring in the long run. In any case, the Vice-Chancellor’s intention to build 
a meeting-house which was ‘symbolic in every sense’ was being realised beyond 
his dreams by the only partly conscious struggles for power and influence which 
had been unleashed, and upon which he as self-appointed patron had finally and 
rather unwittingly put his blessings. 

In this section I have outlined some of the ordinary but crucial political and 
economic events, few intrinsically ‘tribal’ in any traditional or primordial sense, 
which have constituted the marae as ambivalently tribal or pan-tribal. Indeed, from 
the point of view of these struggles, representations of the marae as either ‘pan- 
tribal’ or ‘tribal’ might seem patronising or trivialising accounts of Maon culture as 
an historical process. I hope it has become apparent that issues which might 
superficially be understood in terms of a primordial Maori culture surviving OF 
supervening in a specific history were instead lent their substance by particular 
political economic interests in particular situations, and are not readily separable 
from that history. , 

Behind the illusory nostalgia of Maori culture as a whole ‘tribal’ way of life we 
glimpse the real engagement of Maori culture as a whole way of struggle and a 
specific history. But neither should this understanding be romanticised into other- 
worldly impotence; the struggle is all too familiar. Even among Maori, for some 
this is a battle for control over others, while for others it 1s a battle against such 
forces simply to regain some control over their own and their family’s lives. For 
Maori and Pakeha alike, it is also a struggle for control over the reproduction of 
Maori ethnicity; it too might emerge in such a form that only some Maon and some 
Pakeha are in a position to benefit from it. This struggle within the struggle was 
most evident in the actual production of the meeting-house artworks. 


5 The marae artworks and tapu restrictions 

The meeting-house shell was completed in March of 1985, but stood hollow for 
a while. Then the carving, weaving and painting project was started in June of 
1985, filling it with new life for two more years. The decorations were completed 
in 1987, but the official opening was put off until February 1988 In order to have 
plenty of time carefully to make arrangements and extend Invitations far and Wide. 
A close examination of the two years during which the decorations were underway 
reveals several levels of conflict which are ambiguous but nonetheless instructive 

What was being presented as the most visually dramatic focus of Maori culture 
— the whakairo (carving), tukutuku (panel weaving), and kowhaiwhai (rafter painting) 
of the meeting-house — can be seen simultaneously as the product of work, the 
object of struggles for control over the organisation of the work and thus its product, 
and the reproduction of Maori ethnicity. In this context, Maoni ethnicity might be 
defined in terms reminiscent of class consciousness: ambivalence between an 
ideological consciousness of Maori culture ‘in itself? which is more likely to serve 
the interests of others, and a potentially revolutionary consciousness of Maori culture 
‘for itself’. It is the latter which might be compared to Marx’s perhaps romantic 
conception of ‘a sphere that cannot emancipate itself without emancipating itself 
from all other spheres of society and thereby emancipating these other spheres 
themselves’ (1977:72-3). We must ask ourselves where and to what extent the 
reproduction of Maori ethnicity we encounter in the artworks gained or failed to 
gain such emancipation. 

The people whose work created the artworks of the marae were of a different 
- Social class to most of the students and teachers in the university, even those who were 
Maori. More like the cooks and cleaners, they were sojourners on the campus. Although 
these artworkers created the art of the marae, when their work was finished they passed 
back into the struggle for some control over their own lives, and their creations were 
passed to the university, the inside of which they would probably not see again. In most 
ways all connection between them and their creations would be effaced. Yet their work 
remains there, as Benjamin had seen, ‘like food for the hungry or drink for the thirsty’, 
a struggle lost to them but not to their culture as a whole way of struggle. 

Who were the artists who carved, wove and painted these artworks under 
Harrison’s supervision? They came from the growing ranks of the unemployed. 
Additional funds actually had to be sought to pay the artworkers, and the 1983 


are rare, Harrison had become accustomed in his previous projects to recruiting 
and training unemployed workers with little or no previous experience, and 
furthermore took pride in doing so. 
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However, in November 1984 no workers had yet applied to the Labour 
Department Temporary Employment Programme, and Maori Studies sought help 
through the Auckland City Council’s Artwork Project Employment Schemes. When 
the Artwork staff expressed concern that unemployed workers would be without 
traditional skills and thus offend Maori sensibilities, the Registrar and Vice- 
Chancellor again became uneasy, but were reassured that it was the established 
practice of the Master Carver to train unskilled persons. In the coming months, 
Harrison was repeatedly to head off potential public embarrassments to the 
University. 

The applicants as well as the skills were, so to speak, quietly manufactured. In 
March 1985 the Auckland Star announced that the Labour Department had located 
only three prospective carvers and no weavers, apparently because few people 
registered under this skill. However, the newspaper article was part of a more active 
recruiting effort by what is sometimes called ‘the Maori grapevine’, operating 
through kin, friends, and patrons, including the newspapers and government 
agencies. By early June twenty ‘carvers’ and ten ‘weavers’ had been registered as 
unemployed in Auckland. Another article in the Auckland Star announced 
encouragingly that there were still vacancies. On 25 June an article in the New 
Zealand Herald announced that the previous day the carvers had begun their work 
on ninety timbers, the weavers on twenty-two panels, and students from the Elam 
School of Fine Art on twenty-four paintings. Two supervising carvers had initiated 
the work after the Master Carver had done a karakia or blessing of the tools and the 
timbers. 

Harrison also had business experience which became useful to the University. 
In the second year of the project when the Labour Department’s employment schemes 
were drying up, he had the foresight to form his workers into a co-operative (the 
Tane-nui-a-Rangi Society) and tender to the Labour Department against other simular 
organisations, winning a series of contracts which would cover the rest of the 
maximum period of his contract with the University. He was fortunate to close this 
deal before the Labour Department reviewed all such schemes in the aftermath of a 
scandal involving another Auckland co-operative of Maori workers. These 
arrangements also survived a query from the Government Auditor's office that 
perhaps the University marae was costing too much. Harrison pointed out to the 
inquiring journalist that the Government Auditor had himself already approved the 
contracts, and nothing more was heard of the matter. Many Maori know that the 
public will hold them to the higher of a double standard of business propriety. 


Harrison recruited long-time artist colleague and Maori scholar John Hovell to 


take charge of the kKowhaiwhai painting of the many roof rafters and their conceptual 
integration with other decorations of the meeting-house. For his team of averksls 
Hovell was to supervise students from the University’s Elam School of as Arts. 
Harrison similarly recruited his wife Hinemoa Harrison and St Stephen’s College 
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Head of Art Peter Boyd to take charge of the tukutuku weavings, including the 
preparation of weaving materials, construction of panels, and supervision of design 
execution. The Works Registrar Nicol put administrator J ohn Sweeney (a Scotsman 
and timber yacht-builder by trade) at Harrison’s disposal to liaise with other aspects 
of the marae construction and to expedite the acquisition of materials. Harrison 
soon took Sweeney to his Coromandel hometown and in this way made him at 
home in Maori culture. . 

All of Harrison’s carvers and weavers were referred to him from the Labour 
Department, and the number increased steadily after the project became better 
known. He asked that as many applicants be sent to him as applied throughout the 
months of the project, and in this way selected the workers he wanted over a long 
period of time. Two Labour Department officers advised on the work schemes and 
kept in contact with the project. Of about seventy applicants, only twenty were still 
working at the end of the two years. Thirty are credited at the end of the booklet 
Tane-nui-a-Rangi (1988), and fifteen are distinguished there as members of the co- 
operative who stayed with the project for its full duration. 

The Master Carver’s workers considered him a fair but hard task-master, and 
for his part he simply asserted ‘that is the only way to do it.’ Some applicants were 
turned down immediately, and many did not last more than a few days. The work 
discipline of those who stayed needed to be demanded only a few times early in the 
project: someone who showed up for work at 11:00 am was told to go home and 
return at starting time (8:30 am) the next day; another who missed three days of a 
week was told he was not pulling his weight and sent down the road (fired). A tutor 
who was not dependable enough was dismissed after discussion with his apprentices, 
who then nominated his replacement from among themselves. According to 
Harrison, these early actions served as a lesson to all the crews, and did not need to 
be repeated. On the other hand, the long-term attrition rate of forty out of seventy 
applicants reflects the normal pressures of shop-floor production upon the workers 
as well as the transient world of unemployment. There was a lot of the shop foreman 
as well as the school teacher and businessman in Harrison. 

A few of the applicants had had previous experience or qualifications from the 
Arts and Crafts Institute in Rotorua: the Master Carver appointed these as tutors in 
charge of groups of three other apprentice carvers or weavers. These groups of four 
formed units into and out of which he shifted new workers as they joined the co- 
operative and were fitted in. When things settled down, there were two Such groups 
doing the weaving (mostly young Maori women), and three such groups doing the 
carving (mostly young Maori men), led by five tutors. Each morning the Master 
Carver would meet the tutors in his office from 8:30-9:00 am, and discuss the goals 
for the day. These were written out on a chalk-board in blocks of work which were 
the responsibility of each group to accomplish together in a given time, say, a month 
to six weeks. From long experience with apprentices of varying skill, Harrison WAS 
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able to judge how many days would be required to complete each block of work. 
This varied greatly, with one carver taking several months to carve one poupou 
while the Master Carver completed four along with his managerial jobs. 

The artistic initiative of the tutors and extension of it into the crews was nurtured 
in what many would call a Maori way. Harrison treated the esoteric skills and 
knowledge of carving and weaving as not essentially different from other traditional 
Maori skills such as songs, dances, chants, and prayers; in these it is generally 
assumed that closely joint performance and quiet leadership by example can 
spontaneously overcome the ignorance and shyness of novices — and it often does. 

In the morning briefing he would sometimes dismiss all the tutors but one, and 
discuss at length the work ahead for that group, talking over the elements, 
composition, and problems of style. They all knew what he was talking about: 
some would take notes, or sketch out a plan and bring it back to him for comments. 
He encouraged them to use charcoal or chalk on their timbers, and talk over the 
problem with the apprentices. He would then not bother the carving and weaving 
crews if all was going well. He would visit them regularly and work on his own 
carvings in among the other carvers, meanwhile managing the many other aspects 
of the project. He conferred frequently with John Hovell, who was painting the 
kowhaiwhai rafters in another location, as a professional artist and colleague with 
whom he could discuss the most erudite or philosophical aspects of the over-all 
kaupapa of the meeting-house. Hovell was undoubtedly a key but quiet and usually 
invisible influence in the kaupapa of the meeting-house. 

However, Harrison’s forceful organisation of Maori artwork production was not 
fitted without a struggle into the already established structures of influence and 
marae design. Beneath the predictable bigotries of racial stereotypes were more 
subtle influences of cultura] stereotypes. Still more entrenched and corrosive were 
social class interests: attitudes of arrogance or insecurity which were unreceptive 
to the people whom he preferred to train as artworkers, and not comfortably aligned 
with Harrison himself nor with his wife Hinemoa. Finally, a particular cultural 
stereotype — a version of tapu restrictions claiming authenticity — had already been 
built into the architectural plan of the marae itself. Serious contradictions between 
these established structures of influence and Harrison’s own approach soon emerged. . 

Early on, the Master Carver faced demands from some Maori individuals or 
groups outside the University to delegate to outsiders the kowhaiwhai painting tasks, 
and also to replace with Maori the few Pakeha craftspersons employed. He rejected 
their demands by simply ordering them off the marae. Probably for related reasons, 
the Elam Fine Arts Students (almost entirely Pakeha) were unable to eee as 
planned, and Hovell was left the huge task of completing all the Kowhaiwhai painting 
without much help. Harrison was also confronted by some demands from particular 
hapuu or iwi who felt themselves unjustly excluded. The delegation of supervision 
of the tukutuku panels to his wife was also protested, and jealousies emerged from 
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some Maori Studies staff. Harrison sometimes held himself above response, but 
when he had to respond he invoked the mana (authority) of the Tai Tokerau Nui runanga 
and the University, who had jointly put authority over these matters in his hands. | 

Other situations threw social class difference into salience. The atmosphere in 
the meeting-house and dining hall during working hours orn elaxed and convivial. 
The workers got a half-hour for lunch plus two fifteen minute smokos, quitting at 5 
pm and 4:30 on Fridays. Soon after the crews started, Anthropology staff member 
Peter Ranby and I approached them and together we organised 2 beer-drinking 
school which took up a collection to buy a few cases and meet fortnightly on Friday 
afternoons to drink them up. We met in the large carpeted Common Room of the 
Human Sciences Building across from the marae, one of the workers brought along 
the predictable guitar, some unabashed young secretaries of the department came 
along, and the gatherings got off to a good start. All members of Anthropology and 
Maoni Studies were invited. In later sessions Wharetoroa Kerr and Pat Hohepa 
turned up occasionally, but few Anthropologists and even fewer Maori Studies staff. 
One of the carving tutors brought along ornaments he had carved for sale, and the 
few staff showed some interest. Some of the crew and department members were 
relaxed and playful, but the sessions tapered off and were not carried on to the end 
of the first year. 

Most of the artworkers were having their first sustained contact with the 
University and the relatively privileged social classes it favours, and casually kept 
their distance. Reciprocally, most department staff and even students, including 
most of those in Maori Studies, took the artworkers for granted — as many do the 
small army of maintenance workers, parking lot attendants, cafeteria workers (many 
of whom are Maori), and cleaners (many of whom are Pacific Islanders) who serve 
and maintain the University. Like these other workers, most of the artworkers came 
and went from daily work as members of the urban working class, more or less 
invisible within the University world — and even within the academic wing of the 
marae and Maoni Studies. For that matter, most of the artworkers were having their 
first sustained contact with what is popularly defined as Maori culture, and were 
not comfortable with the conscious use of Maori language and Maoritanga 
(“Maoriness’) sometimes displayed by Maori Studies staff. Pat Hohepa’s suggestion 
that they bring their children to a kohanga reo (Maori ‘language nest’) to be organised 
in Maori Studies was the object of incredulity and some derision. 

In any case, while the artworkers routinely came and went, their artworks were 
left behind in their workplaces, gradually taking on an imposing aura somehow 
already detached from them — as was the University itself. Thus the awesome artworks 
which now seem remote, anonymous, and mysterious to most observers emerged quite 
unmysteriously from untutored hands, eyes, and minds no different from most Maori. 
Yet from the beginning these artworks were to belong not to them, but to the strange 
environment into which they had been brought. What are the forces of mystifi 
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which tend to obscure this mundane history and, as Benjamin pointed out 
upon the artworks the aura of an unbridgeable distance? | 

Finally, | want to examine another confrontation which most clearly showed 
this struggle between the interests of ordinary Maori and artworks which might 
become like cult objects, quite estranged from them yet taken to speak for them. | 
described earlier how the 1979 Salmond-Penfold revision of the 1977 architectural 
plan for the marae had introduced a spatial separation between its cultural and 
academic functions which was later reinforced in the shift of building priorities to 
the meeting-house. The separation was actually only one part of a series of spatial 
and ritual restrictions based on a particular expert conception of tapu (taboo), 
emphasised in the proposal as ‘complex traditional criteria’. 

These esoteric criteria explicitly required ‘privacy’ of the marae aatea 
(ceremonial courtyard in front of the meeting-house) from the nearby university 
street. They also required separation of the carved meeting-house, marae aatea, 
and its ceremonial entrance from food, food preparation and eating areas, and toilet 
facilities, as well as from the academic wing. Finally, no part of the building complex 
was to exceed the meeting-house in height. Although the word ‘tapu’ was not 
mentioned, tapu is the rationale of these separations and restrictions. Perhaps in 
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anticipation of prejudices among government agencies, the phrase ‘complex | 


traditional criteria’ was substituted for the concept of tapu. The marae as it was | 


completed several years later took virtually the same shape — spiritual or ideological 
as well as physical — as proposed in this plan. 

The emerging confrontation along gender lines might itself be seen as 
contradictory: females (Salmond and Penfold) who were central in the planning of 
the marae in accord with an expert definition of tapu found themselves enforcing 
the exclusion of females in accord with the same definition. It is generally accepted 
that traditionally females were expected to stay away from the construction of 
meeting-houses and especially the carving processes which often accompany them, 
all of which are considered tapu. On the other hand, traditionally it was also women 
who had the ritual capacity to whakanoa (settle, neutralise, or ‘lift’) the dangers of 
this tapu when the meeting-house and its decorations are completed and ready to 
be made public. Generally, females played a key role in both the exacerbation and 
relief of tapu dangers and restrictions. But the key role which their contemporary 
Successors sought to play in both the planning and the exclusion of themselves 
from further plans nevertheless seems problematic. . 

Harrison’s conception of contemporary marae and their artworks was radically 
different to the conception already built into the marae design and ready to be 
imposed on its workers and decorations. Whereas the Salmond-Penfold design 
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emphasised the sacrosanct and esoteric or ‘complex’, Harrison's work method 


and personal philosophy emphasised the exoteric: public openness and popular 


enlightenment. He was critically aware that marae and other ‘things Maon’ can 
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appear, or be made to appear, mysterious and inaccessible to Pakeha and even to 
many Maori themselves. He was committed to overcome any such general 
estrangement from the University marae. The carvings, weavings, paintings, and 
the work processes which produced them were all, from the beginning, intendeg 
not to be esoteric or distant but to draw in the University staff, students, and Visitors 
as casual observers of an ordinary production process. 

The workers were not to be isolated as something exotic or Strangely ‘Maori’. 
There was a Pakeha sharing responsibility for the weaving designs, a white Australian 
in the carving crew, a few non-Maori Polynesians on both carving and Weaving 
crews, and a gay male Maori in the weaving crew. However, Harrison refused to 

attribute this selection to a liberal philosophy. Just as with the others, these 
_ workers had been referred to the project by the Labour Department and kept 
on because they worked well. Similarly, Elam Fine Arts students had been 
intended to be brought in with their skills and enthusiasm regardless of their 
ethnic identity. The carving and weaving crews were instructed to welcome 
anyone who wandered in and involve them in the artwork. How else, Harrison 
reasoned, could the marae and its artworks avoid becoming a spectacle only to 
be wondered at from the outside? 


Chancellor’s political intent to complete the meeting-house first) Maori Studies 
invited members of the University Senate and Council for an informal visit, and 
Some assembled amid the chaos of earthmoving, rubble, and the massive totara 


is often done in ordinary buildings, they did this by entering first and blowing 
cigarette smoke (called kai or ‘food’) throughout it. This hurried little ritual was 


The Master Carver later performed a similar whakanog in the spacious new 
dining hall, where he had decided to locate the work areas for all of the weaving 
and some of the carving groups. It is generally accepted that tradition requires tapu 
objects or activities to be kept separate from food or eating, and the architectural 
design itself had emphasised this. But Harrison furthermore decided to allow the 
workers to smoke or eat wherever they chose to, including in the meeting-house 
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itself. An older Maori woman whom I know visited the marae with me and, taken 
aback to find the artworks being manufactured in the dining hall, declined even to 
enter it for this reason. 

These apparent transgressions of traditional tapu restrictions were increasingly 
criticised and finally openly challenged by some staff members of Maori Studies and 
Anthropology. The demand explicitly raised by some female staff was that Harrison 
enforce the restrictions of tapu by prohibiting the entry of females to the Meeting- 
house and areas of the Dining Hall where carving was under way. Eating and smoking 
were also to be prohibited. Signs were to be erected to notify everyone of the new 
policy. The Master Carver politely rejected this demand when it was raised with him, 
responding that such a policy would be difficult to police. His own policy was to 
respect the needs of his workers, and he reasoned that any serious implementation of 
tapu restrictions would result in resistance or departure of many of his staff. 

The critics of his policy were not mollified. Later in 1985, a meeting of the 
1983 ‘Carvings/Decorations Subcommittee’ of the Marae Project subcommittee 
was called. Someone had apparently gone right to the top, because as well as its 
members, the Vice-Chancellor was present. Aside from the architect and the Works 


Registrar, the members of the committee were Pat Hohepa, Meremere Penfold, and © 


Wharetoroa Kerr, all of Maori Studies. The authority of this committee had included 
negotiations with Harrison ‘and in consultation to decide the extent, style, and 
form of Marae decorations.’ The agenda before the meeting included a ‘Report of 
the Master Carver’ and ‘Tapu’ as successive topics. However, in a shrewd effort to 
co-opt the tactics in play, Harrison went ahead in his report and directly addressed 


the issue of tapu. Pointedly, he said he deferred in this matter to scholars on the — 


subject — thus throwing into question a claim by anyone else to be that scholar. He 
went on to say that on the basis of what little he himself knew, he estimated that if 
restrictions of tapu were to be followed, the time and expense of the carving, weaving, 
and painting of the marae would be increased to at least three more years. 

Perhaps taken aback as intended, the Vice-Chancellor immediately responded 
that the costs of such delay were simply out of the question. It thus appeared that 
the finer points of tapu would not have to be debated at all. The issue was clinched 
when Wharetoroa Kerr — still the effective kKaumaatua (elder) of the marae — added 
his opinion that the problem of tapu had probably been taken care of (by himself and 
Hohepa) earlier that year when the University Council had visited on the occasion of 
the first opening of the meeting-house and they had performed an impromptu whakanoa 
ritual. The fact that the decorations had not yet begun was not questioned. The lobby in 
defence of authentic tapu restrictions had played their trump card, but lost. 


Harrison did have his reasons, reasons he chose not to expose to his critics. The © 
tohunga whakairo (Master Carver) under whom Harrison had himself been — 
apprenticed told him about his own teacher, who had learned the craft ina nineteenth- | 
century whare waananga or sacred school of learning. In the 1920s, the teacher of | 
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Harrison’s teacher had trained his apprentices at the recently established Rotorua 
Institute for carving. This old man was famous for having divided his own work 
area off with a rope stretched between himself and his BEPFERUEES. Saying that they 
were to learn and pursue the skill in a different world from his, unburdened by the 
restrictions of tapu which burdened him. Harrison has photos of his Roe teacher 
and of groups of carvers smoking while they worked in the 1920s. Smoking, like 
eating, is said to have been traditionally forbidden in proximity to tapu things. 

” The Master Carver furthermore pointed out to me that it would be very difficult 
for anybody to be sure of what the authentic principles of tapu really are. A long 
colonial history and Christianity had surely had its effects on whatever is presumed 
to be traditional. Furthermore, he contended, ‘tradition’ is not necessarily ‘culture’. 
He also remarked that ‘a lot of authorities on other people Suppose that the other 
peoples’ tradition is static.’ On the other hand, ‘some people reinvent a culture as it 
Suits their opportunities’, invoking this rule here and that rule there. ‘Thats profane,’ 
said Harrison pointedly; ‘if tapu is to be invoked, its got to be all of it or nothing.’ 
One must always ask who it is who is invoking it: tapu by whom, for whom? Only 
then can the claim be assessed for what it is. 

Harrison also had his own innovative and entirely contemporary theory of tapu. 
He may have had it articulated at the time of the confrontations in 1985: when |] 
asked him if he had put it before his critics, he simply replied that ‘they would not 
\_ have understood.’ At one point, he simply insisted that ‘convenience’ dictated his 
organisation of the artworks. For instance, he laid out the several work areas of the 
building site as he did for ‘convenience’: not all the carving work could be fitted 
into the meeting-house, so several large carving projects were located on the lower 
level of the dining hall floor. All the weaving work could be done along the raised 
level and the adjoining discussion room of the dining hall. The two very large and 
long poutokomanawa (carved posts supporting the meeting-house roofbeam) and 
the carved pillar decorating the academic wing lobby had to be laid out ina temporary 
Shed at the side of the marae (right next to the public roadway). 

However, the Master Carver’s sense of ‘convenience’ requires some elaboration. It 


his crews: on the part of several workers, I would describe the relationship as wary but 
respectful and loyal. He himself put it this way: “The workers need room to work, they 
need their territory, and if they don’t have it you'll have trouble with a Capital T ... that’s 
the tapu of carving! That space is the carver’s mana ... it’s a matter of respect. In just 
the same way, it’s disrespectful to not show up for work: it demeans your workmates.’ 

So, in Harrison’s insistently unmysterious and down-to-earth usage, mana is 
artworks workspace, and tapu is invoked by a violation of this workspace against 
the interests or self-respect of the worker The same principles extended to all 
members of each crew, who together shared the mana of the crew but by 
misbehaviour could detract from it and thus put the whole crew in a debilitated 
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condition of tapu. The Master Carver had rejected the proposed implementation of 
‘traditional’ restrictions of tapu in defence of his sense of tapu as violation of 
workspace. As he had first responded to his critics, the imposition of ‘tradition’ 
would actually have been taken by his workers as a violation of their control over | 
their individual and crew workspace, and result in a mounting refusal of co-operation 
or a walkout. From this perspective, the work discipline which Harrison demanded 
could be seen as the foundation of his workers’ mana — for those who were kept on 

and themselves kept on working in this sense. | 

Behind the tranquil and splendid appearance of the marae, there is thus a history 

of significant struggles, a central one of which was between different conceptions 
of tapu, different ideas of the social place of Maori art, and different ways of 
controlling the artworkers and their products. 

One intention was to extend the separations and mystery already entrenched in 

the design of the marae into the work process, the artworkers, and the artworks 
themselves, emphasising their nature as sacred and esoteric. The counterpoised 
intent was to show that these skills were accessible to the most culturally uninformed 
Maori off the city streets, to involve the University community in public participation 
and extension of the knowledge as well as skills produced, and to leave the meeting- 
house to the public as an inexhaustible academic resource. Whereas the one intention 
sought to separate the society, artworker, the artwork, and its product, and mystify 
these separations as pre-ordained, the other intention sought to overcome these 
separations and acknowledge the real social relations behind them. 

Put in these latter terms, the conflict can be seen to arise from the fetishism of 
commodities and the thrust of capitalist privatisation: contradictions inherent in 
the commodity form and the history of capitalist production. The proud histories 
of many New Zealand marae include bitter conflicts, but perhaps none which is so 
much a microcosm of the recent history common to them all. Here in the University 
marae, it is carved, woven, and painted into the artworks themselves. That is their 
enduring tapu, however estranged from them the mana of the artworkers themselves 
may appear to be. 


6 Conclusion 

The inherent contradictions of capitalism arose in a few other revealing ways 
in the dénouement of the marae affair. By way of conclusion, two diverse 
circumstances merit a brief examination: the inspiration that the Master Carver 
found in another contemporary model of work processes; and the disbanding of 
the Tane-nui-a-Rangi Society of artworkers. icone 

One might ask why the Vice-Chancellor sided so readily against the traditionalist 
definition of tapu when his general intention had been to have a marae which was 
‘symbolic in every way’ and this definition had already been entrenched in the 
marae design. Ways could surely have been devised which avoided the delays 
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Harrison foresaw. On closer examination, it turns out that the Master Carver, 
workaday conception of tapu, mana, and work processes may pctually have 
harmonised more directly with the University nexus of power than the traditionalist 
alternative. In 1989 when Harrison was teaching a course on the symbolism of the 
meeting-house, he further developed his Eee Orgn of tapu and mana in 
cosmological terms which he argued reveal similarities between Maon and Japanese 
cultures. One of the sources for his insight was the controversial implementation in 
south Auckland of ‘the Nissan Way’ of assembly line production in an automobile 
plant owned by a Japanese corporation and employing many Maori. 

Similar to Harrison’s artworks method, the Nissan Way emphasised the 
importance of public relations and information, the central role of the workplace 
and mutual respect between employers and workers, teamwork and solidarity in 
production crews, carefully set production quotas negotiated with each team, and 
joint team responsibility in meeting these quotas, which are contracted in advance. 
Similarly, in the Nissan Way, poor attitude, slackening of work, absenteeism, or threat 
of strikes are the responsibility of the production crew to correct or compensate for, in 
the interest of meeting its contractual obligations or winning bonus privileges. Behind 
all this Confucian camaraderie, management maintains a gentle awareness that, should 
standards slip unacceptably, replacement workers are readily available and easily trained 
from an un- and underemployed workforce ready to co-operate more fully. 

Ironically, whereas the traditionalist alternative may have offered University 
authority only the mystifying ideology of a more primitive capitalism, the conception 
of tapu and mana which Harrison’s form of control built into the artworkers and 
artworks of the University marae may have harmonised better with the cutting edge 
of corporate capitalism. This particular sort of efficiency was rapidly being built 
into the University by the end of the 1980s. 

On the other hand, Harrison’s organisation of the artwork was in other ways 
irreducibly at odds with capitalist production: for instance, although the commodity 
form may have been stamped upon the artworkers, it was nevertheless their individual 
personhoods and the spirit of the group which was transformed by their labours, 
and then slowly came to be indelibly stamped back upon their artworks for all the 
coming generations to see. A Nissan, on the other hand, is the product of abstract 
labour reduced to its commodity form with hardly a trace left of the person behind 
it. Similarly, although the history of struggle for the marae can be silenced for a 
while, it is nonetheless indelibly there as are all the brute facts of history. 

But just as the history of the marae is given and cannot be remade just as we 
please, less so can that of the wider society. Most of the artworkers probably returned 
to the young working class situation of underemployment, unemployment, and gaol 
from which they had come (and which meanwhile had become more bitterly 
entrenched in New Zealand). At the conclusion of the project the Master Carver 
arranged a meeting of the Tane-nui-a-Rangi Society, presented them with a block 
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of back salary which they had not anticipated, and offered his sponsorship of a new 
Arts Centre through which they could continue to market their new skills if they 
chose to organise it. After a prolonged discussion, the Society instead voted to 
divide up their windfall and disband. Many had expressed their preference to spend 
their money on a car or other immediate need. Harrison was disgusted, and did not 
understand their bitter knowledge that in their situation, hard work and foresj ght was a 
long shot. Like other commodities their labour had produced in their working lives, 
they had exchanged for a token wage the artworks they had spent two years creating, 
and indeed they might never see them again. Now the wages were long-gone too. 

Thus the artworks of the University marae were left an awesome but increasingly 
mute sanctum in a quiet corner of the campus. The dignified tempo of the University 
reclaimed them from the unruly presence of the builders, artworkers, and others 
who manufactured them, and from the fading echo of scandals which precipitated 
the project and hung over the struggles to control its expanding opportunities. In 
this sanctum, as Benjamin suggested, from ‘an unbridgeable distance’ the artworks 
reflect back at us ‘that of which our eyes will never have their fill.’ 


Whoever has emerged victorious participates to this day in the tiumphal procession in which 
the present rulers step over the carnage of their enemies. According to traditional practice, the 
spoils are carried along in the procession. They are called cultural treasures, and a historical 
materialist views them with cautious detachment. For without exception the cultural treasures 
he surveys have an origin which he cannot contemplate without horror. They owe their exist- 
ence not only to the efforts of the great minds and talents who have created them, but also to 
anonymous toil of their contemporaries. There is no document of civilization which is not at 
the same time a document of barbarism (Benjamin 1969:256). . 


On the other hand, at any moment that same artwork however much reduced to 
a ‘cultural treasure’, embodying that instructive history, can immediately become 
‘food for the hungry and drink for the thirsty’, releasing among ordinary people the 
same sense of creative control and power through which it emerged from the hands 
of ordinary people turned artists. The forces which can be unleashed are massive: 
‘The adjustment of reality to the masses and of the masses to reality is a process of 
unlimited scope, as much for thinking as for perception.’ 

The transformation may not be limited to thinking and seeing: the forces of 
production which lie quietly in the marae artworks are ‘dead labour’ in no irrevocable 
sense; indeed, they are ‘Maori’ labour, already seen as bound together across 
generations of the living and the dead, and already allied with others whose cultures 
have also been a whole way of struggle. The long toll of Maori toil through the 
decades — and its utu or demand for redress — lies bound up like tight springs within 
these artworks. Their tension can be seen and felt in every curve and angle. If Bre 
social relations which produced these works of art were indeed some ‘Nissan way 
of advanced capitalism rather than an integral part of that ‘Maor’ labour, the inherent 
contradiction is all the more precarious. One day, the chains of these unjust social 
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relations will be burst asunder. Then the artworks and the people will have found 
one another again, and those generations of dead labour will be brought back to life 
in the new generation. Maori culture will have become conscious not ‘in itse|f” as 
a whole way of life, but ‘of itself’ as a whole way of struggle to overcome the 
manifold separations and restore that wholeness. 
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1 Introduction 

Anthropology is one of the historical roots of what has come to be called 
postmodernism, and the anthropological notion of the Otherness of other cultures 
has become central in postmodernism’s logic." Meanwhile, ethnic political 
movements avail themselves of the image of their culture emerging in postmodernist 
theory. In New Zealand, postmodernist theoretical interests in Maori culture, and 
their effects on the predominant conception of Maori culture, need to be examined. 

I have argued that in some important ways, ‘Maori culture’ as an ideology must 
be distinguished from the Maori culture which is lived by the majority of Maori in 
New Zealand. Whereas the former is a culture in the illusory but reassuring sense 
of ‘a whole way of life’, the latter is a whole way of struggle, often not attractive or 
reassuring, and even threatening to those who have so far benefited most in this 
struggle. I suggested that the peculiar nature of the relationship between these two 
senses of Maori culture becomes clearer if the apparent success of the Maori 
Renaissance is juxtaposed to the social indices of Maori employment, income, health, 
education, and law enforcement. The comparison shows that the ‘Renaissance’ has 
been accompanied by little progress and even relative decline in the quality of life | 
for (by far) most Maori if measured in these concrete terms. The manifest fact that 
the Maori Renaissance is benefiting most Maori in cultural terms, and some Maori 
in legal, political, and even economic terms, probably has not yet significantly 
changed the brute fact of systematic disadvantage and exploitation. More radical | 


social change is needed than the Maori Renaissance has, so far, been able to produce. |. — 


Ideological aspects of Maori culture have recently been elaborated in a dimension 
of popular and academic theory which is called postmodernism. Postmodernism 
may be defined as commitment to a theory or assumption which holds (in varied 
ways) that the contemporary social world is in a postmodern condition: it 1s 
constituted by meanings, signs, or imagery — but of a new sort which has lost its 
objective reference and represents only other meanings, signs, or imagery. 
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Contemporary architecture, advertising, popular media, art, offer examples, but 
the postmodern condition is the penetration of this phenomenon everywhere ina 
fragmented society balanced between alienation and creative euphoria. Most 
formulations of postmodernism are posed as a radical critique of advanced capitalist 
society, but some are more encompassing or ambitious than others. 

Jean Baudrillard’s work is an apposite example because he relies on Mauss's 
anthropological works of the 1930s and in turn became central in Marshall Sahling’ 
influential anthropology of the 1970s. In 1978, Baudrillard offered a postmodernist 
account of the successive phases of the meaningful sign or ‘image’ in society: 


— It is the reflection of a basic reality. 

— It masks and perverts a basic reality. 

— It masks the absence of a basic reality. 

— It bears no relation to any reality whatever: it is its own pure simulacrum. 


(Baudrillard (Simulations [1978]), cited in Gill 1984:78) 


These successive views of the world appear to be, roughly: European naturalism 
Or positivism; modern critiques of naturalism or positivism such as Hegel’s, Marx’s 
or Freud’s; the modernist scepticism of the 1920-30s aesthetic avant-gardes; and 
finally, postmodernism and its world of infinitely self-referential ‘pure simulacra’, 
representations which have no originals. However, Baudrillard’s periodisation is 
necessarily ironic: from a postmodern point of view, postmodernism cannot be an 
historical period which succeeds a modern period or any other, because the si gns of 
discourse no longer refer to anything but the simultaneous universe of signs. All 
previous periods are instantaneous in postmodernism; any such history has, so to 
speak, imploded. 

This influential version of postmodernist theory can be brought back to the 
paradox of the Maori Renaissance. The ways in which manifold appearances of 
contemporary Maori culture are ideologically separated from the everyday realities 
of Maori life suggest, indeed, that images of the culture refer only to other such 
Images and (in Baudrillard’s terms) ‘bear no relation to any reality whatever’. That 
1s to say, important aspects of Maori culture appear to have been postmodernised. 

Certain general themes recur in postmodernist theories: disillusionment with 
the Enlightenment goals of human emancipation, especially exemplified by 
Marxism; eschewal of any such notion of totality, foundations, or their theorisation, 
often called ‘grand narratives’ or dismissed as nostalgia: Oppression in an 
encompassing cultural, semantic, or semiological dimension of hegemony; appeal 
to communities of resistance modelled on something which can be hoped to be 
outside such hegemony — often the cultural Otherness posited by the anthropological 
notion of cultural relativity (Webster 1995). 

Postmodernists themselves usually have a theory, albeit often unacknowledged. 
Most generally, it can be said that postmodernist interests continue the grand narrative 
of European Romanticism. The fascination of some anthropologists in the British 
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as well as the American tradition with structuralist and now post-structuralist theory 
echoes several Romantic themes: the illusory search for primitive society; the neo- 
Kantian defence of subjectivity against positivism; Durkheim’s search for a renewed 
French republic, and the legacy of functionalism; Mauss's search for socialist ideals 
in archaic society, and the legacy of semiology; idealist interests in early British 
sociology itself (Kuper 1988; Arato 1974; Collini 1978). More recently, Marshall 
Sahlins is among the few to acknowledge the roots of his new theory of culture 
history in German Romanticism, although he no longer cites the key influence of 
post-structuralists (Sahlins 1981:7; Webster 1989b). 

Post-structuralist theory in France (from Barthes and Foucault to Baudrillard 
and Lyotard) is the most influential contemporary meeting-ground with earlier 
anthropological explorations, but even this immediate foundation tends to be 
overlooked by postmodernists. Post-structuralist theory 1s itself a fairly direct 1970s 
development of 1920-30s surrealist sociology and primitivist ethnology in the 
aesthetic avant-garde movement of Paris (Webster 1990a). As one might expect in 
an often unconsciously re-lived history, while elements of tragedy are apparent in 
the earlier developments, elements of farce sometimes subvert the radical intent of 
current postmodernist developments. Postmodernism has its roots in the intellectual 
reaction to the failure of the 1968 uprisings in Paris. 

Nevertheless, a critique of postmodernist influences on the notion of Maori 
culture should seek to preserve the radical impulses of Romanticism hidden within 
postmodernism. Among the social sciences, anthropology and its central analytic 
concept ‘culture’ have probably had the longest and most ambivalent association 
with Romanticism. Concluding a study of romantic motives in anthropological 
sensibility, a leading historian of anthropology suggests that 


... $0 long as anthropologists continue to be interested in broadly contrastive characterizations 
of otherness, subjectivity will be both the object and the instrument of their endeavour ... it 
seems unlikely that method can ever eliminate entirely the anxiety aroused by the subjective 
encounter with otherness ... it may in fact be that our understanding is in some profound sense 
dependent on that anxiety (Stocking 1989:268). 


This appealing (even romantic) overview of what he calls ‘the dualism of the 
anthropological tradition’ is actually drawn by Stocking from a careful consideration 
of the particular social and historical context of a few influential U.S. anthropologists 
(Robert Redfield, Ruth Benedict, Margaret Mead) of the 1920s. 

I myself would avoid departing so far from the critical implications for 
contemporary romantic anthropological motives which are suggested by the specific 
context of the 1920s. That context would suggest that the anthropological lesson of 
cultural relativity — that each society is a distinctive organic whole which must be _ 
understood in terms of its own ‘culture’ — indulged the escapist idealism of a 
disillusioned middle class. Cultural relativity may also have underwritten a pluralist 
and individualist ideology which obscured the hegemonic realities of their own ‘ 
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society. This more specific historical analysis of contemporary anthropological 
romanticism is implicit in Stocking’s own careful historical study. Nevertheless, his 
conclusion appears to be more interested in the apparently timeless or natural affinity 
between otherness, subjectivity, anxiety, and the dualisms of the anthropological 
predicament. He thus departs considerably — and in a romantic mode — from the historica] 
context and the critical social insights which this context provokes. 

On the other hand, I would then redress the severe judgement of my own sort of 
idealism by remembering how Herbert Marcuse (writing in the late 193 Os) 
understood the history of Romanticism in Germany: 


There arose a realm of beauty, freedom, and morality, which was not to be shaken by externa] 
realities and struggles; it was detached from the miserable social world and anchored in the 
‘soul’ of the individual ... Ultimately, the ideal that the critical aspects set forth, a rational 
political and social reorganization of the world, becomes frustrated and is transformed into a 
spiritual value ... This idealistic culture, however, just because it stood aloof from an intoler- 
able reality and thereby maintained itself intact and unsullied, served, despite its false conso- 
lations and glorifications, as the repository for truths which had not been realized in the 
history of mankind (1960:14-15). 


This implication of Romanticism may also fairly describe the situation in the 
U.S. which led key anthropologists to formulate the notion of culture in the way 
they did. My examination of the roots of the notion in 1920s Maoritanga in New 
Zealand, and in Ralph Piddington’s theory of culture (Chapters three and four) 
suggested parallel contradictions between human ideals and real life, and associated 
romantic impulses to confront or escape them. Nevertheless, against the amnesia 
and asphyxiation of capitalism, all signs of resistance must be welcomed. 

At the University of Auckland, concern with Maori culture has emerged in many 
other disciplines besides anthropology, partly in response to the implications of the 
Maori Renaissance and two decades of associated issues including the rise of Maori 


{ history, literary criticism, philosophy, psychology, sociology, and anthropology itself. 
‘ These new theoretical interests have coalesced with the new ethnic politics, and 


Polynesian, cultures. 

Whatever the other implications of the so-called postmodern condition, it has 
furnished a field of common interests among disciplines which previously may 
have had little to do with one another Anthropology is often deferred to for its 
expertise in other cultures, albeit sometimes in what Jonathan Lamb of the English 
Department sardonically termed ‘ethnographic piety’. For better or worse 
anthropology appears to be harvesting the fruits of decades of academic and practical 
effort to win respect for and interest in other cultures. It is incumbent upon us first, 
then, to evaluate the current basis of any claim and the results. 
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2 The Hanson affair 

Theoretical interests at Auckland are cosmopolitan and, like New Zealand 
political economy, rather immediately reflect parallel developments overseas. 
However, as is also the case in any academic as well as bureaucratic institution 
initial reactions of vested interests are sometimes quite parochial. Such dmabivalence 
was brought home in the Hanson affair, which centred at Auckland early in the 
1990 academic year. Anthropological and scholarly Maori indignation was 
precipitated by an article entitled ‘The making of the Maori: culture invention and 
its logic’, published in the American Anthropologist at the end of 1989. Allan Hanson 
is an accomplished American cultural anthropologist whose research specialty has 
long been Polynesia. In New Zealand, he had carried out research with his wife 
Louise on traditional Maori culture for over a year in 1975-6 on a prestigious U.S. 
fellowship and again in a visit of several months in 1985, and published the results 
in an important book and several papers on the Maon. 

Along with the writings of Geertz and Sahlins, Hanson’s visit in the late 1970s 
was influential in a general swing to meanings-based (broadly: structuralist, 
semiological, interpretive) theory in social anthropology at Auckland. With the 
exception of my own critique, his publications were enthusiastically reviewed by 
both social anthropology and Maori Studies staff members (Kawharu 1985; Salmond 
1990; Webster 1987) and his book was used by still other Maori Studies staff. 
However, Hanson’s 1989 essay precipitated a hostile and even chauvinist reaction 
in anthropological quarters in New Zealand and, among some previous colleagues 
at Auckland, a sudden forgetfulness even of who he was. The climate of ethnic 
politics had changed considerably. Towards the end of 1990, the Annual General 
Meeting of the New Zealand Association of Social Anthropologists actually went 
so far as to resolve to censure the American Anthropologist for printing Hanson's 
essay. 

Given the ethnic politics of the Maori Renaissance and the high stakes in an expert 
definition of authentic Maori culture, some reasons for the hostile reaction among 
New Zealand anthropologists may be supposed from the abstract of the essay: 


Traditional culture is increasingly recognized to be more an invention constructed for con- 
temporary purposes than a stable heritage handed on from the past. Anthropologists often 
participate in the creative process. Two distinct inventions of New Zealand Maori culture are 
analyzed, together with the role of anthropologists in each of them. The conclusion explores 
the logic of culture invention and some of its implications for the practice of anthropology 
(1989:890). | 


Hanson was aware that his ideas might be controversial in New Zealand. ae 
the title suggests that a culture is ‘invented’, the less provocative term ‘construction | 
is used throughout the essay. In conclusion, Hanson asks how anthropologists can 
be taken seriously if they often participate in the creative process of culture 


construction. His answer is an innovative adaptation of his previous semiological 
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theory to the deconstruction theory of Jacques Dernida. Along with Lyotard and 
Baudrillard, Derrida’s is one of the several post-structuralist theories developed in 
France which laid the philosophical basis of postmodernism. In F ebruary 1990 
Hanson’s essay was written up in the science section of the New York limes, Where 
it was identified among sympathetic US. anthropologists as a Significant 
contribution to the postmodern movement in their discipline, led by James Clifford 
and George Marcus (1986) and Marcus and Michael F ischer (1986). 

Significantly, these writings in this anthropological movement were a key 
influence at Auckland among some of the social anthropologists, archaeologists, 
and graduate students who quickly dissociated themselves from Hanson’s essay. 
Here and in the following section I will explore an uncomfortable Tazor’s edge 
between postmodern and what might be called pre-postmodern theory in 
Anthropology at Auckland. 

Hanson’s discussion is clear, scholarly, and unpretentious. Since his 
comprehensive structural analysis of traditional Maori culture (1983), he has been 
interested in semiological analyses of culture history. This is a ground-breaking 
effort to reintegrate historical change in structural analysis which has paralleled 
Marshall Sahlins’ studies of Hawaii and other Polynesian culture histories since 
1981. In Hanson’s 1989 essay he adduces evidence to show that whereas an 
historically earlier version of Maori culture emphasised similarities with Pakeha or 
European colonist culture, a later version emphasises differences, each with political 
intent. His analysis makes it clear that along with the Maori themselves, prominent 
anthropologists (including some Maori) and historians, past and contemporary, were 
centrally involved in this normal history of Maori ‘culture construction’ or 
‘invention’. 

Hanson argues that the construction of cultures is not essentially different from 
the development of linguistic meanings, a process of (in Derrida’s terms) ‘sign- 
substitution in a play of signification’. The major transformation of Maori culture 
since the turn of the century, from signs of similarity to Pakeha culture to signs of 
difference from it, is best understood in terms of sign-substitution. Hanson tentatively 


authenticity in the sense of a primordial culture or historically fixed tradition isa 
form of what Derrida calls the modernist ‘metaphysics of presence’, ‘logocentrism’, 
or ‘nostalgia’. Nevertheless, Hanson reasons that a description of a culture is 
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‘authentic’ insofar as the bearers of that culture accept it as authentic in terms of 
what they see as their heritage. 

I myself do not find this a satisfactory solution to the dilemma because it is 
circular. One basis of this circularity is the assumption that a culture is discrete and 
homogeneous. Which bearers of which culture? Which heritage (if all are illusory)? 
Who (which anthropologist? which native leader?) says ‘they’ accept it, and which 
‘they’ is meant? That is to say, we are back where we began, in the ambiguously 
circular reasoning of doctrinal cultural relativism which (in Asad’s terms) assumes 
a priori systems of essential meanings to begin with. 

I would argue that the beginning point is instead necessarily a specific history 
and a specific situation 1n which some systems of meaning are supported and others 
undermined anda culture is a continuous whole only ideologically. A people probably 
make or construct a culture much as they make history. However, quite unlike in 
Hanson’s and other meanings-based and often voluntarist views, they don’t make 
or ‘invent’ it just as they please, but under conditions which are historically given 
(as Marx said about history). 

The surprisingly hostile response of many New Zealand anthropologists to 
Hanson’s essay seemed to arise in assumptions and theoretical interests much closer 
to Hanson’s own position. Why the hostile rather than sympathetic reaction? Few 
knew of the article until it was reviewed in the New York Times’ Science section in 
late February 1990 and, four days later, headlined in New Zealand in the Wellington 
Dominion: ‘US expert says Maori culture “invented”’. Such a header might be 
politically provocative in the context of the Maori Renaissance, which had already 
drawn threatened reactions against its claims to land, representation, and autonomy. 
A less sensational and generally accurate if academically superficial account 
appeared simultaneously in several other major New Zealand newspapers, based 
on a New Zealand Press Association correspondent’s interview with Hanson in the 
U.S. Hanson was reported to have expressed his assurance that although the essay 
might be controversial in New Zealand it was in no way derogatory to the Maori; to 
the contrary, he hoped that being a foreigner freed him from the highly politicised 
environment in which culture was being studied in New Zealand, and furthermore 
hoped that New Zealand would be successful in becoming truly bicultural. 

Within hours of the appearance of the New Zealand newspaper articles, 
prominent local scholars of Maori history and culture had been interviewed for 
responses; at least some had responded on the basis of the article and without 
themselves having read Hanson’s essay (although even surface-mailed copies were 
available in the libraries by this time). In addition to the general prediction that the 
notion of culture ‘invention’ would invite Pakeha backlash, some of the responses 
from anthropologists (Maori and Pakeha) went so far as to contend that Hanson 
was unknown and should not be taken seriously; that he did not live in New Zealand 
and did not know what he was talking about; that the American Anthropologist was 
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irresponsible for publishing the essay; and that except for iy aa Indians the 
Maori were the most studied people in the world, and similarly they didn’t want any 
ists sitting in their tepees. 

a. ie ieee signs of public scandal, this tenor of Scholarly 
reaction to Hanson’s article was maintained in some quarters throughout the year, 
including a dominant faction of the New Zealand Association of Social Anthropologists, 
The initial reaction can be fairly termed uninformed and chauvinistic; even the later 
more careful reaction can be criticised as illiberal and unscholarly, insofar as few of 
Hanson’s facts or theoretical concerns were addressed and nationalist or at least moralist 
and cultural nationalist interests were indulged. The reaction might also be seen as 
patronising of the Maori interests it leaped to defend. 

Hanson’s essay probably was of interest to the New York Times partly because of 
the attention recently gained for Maori culture in a widely publicised tour of Maori 
traditional art objects to New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco 1984-6 
(entitled 7e Maori and sponsored by Mobil Oil of N.Z.). Indeed, Hanson discusses 
the implications of this tour as one episode in the second of his two models of 
Maoni culture construction. Thus one specific factor in the politicised ethnic context 
in New Zealand was the prestige gained for a primarily spiritual or mystical sense 
of Maori culture in the success of this tour and its triumphal return to New Zealand. 
The moralistic academic response can be partly understood as a defensive — and 
..sometimes paternalistic — reaction to an apparently authoritative statement from 
_ America which could be mistaken to trivialise Maori culture. The notion of 
‘invention’ flew in the face of the primordial sense of Maori culture fostered by the 
Te Maori exhibition. Against the established interests which had been drawn together 
behind this view of Maori culture, Hanson’s efforts in the essay and his interview to 
head off misunderstanding were to no avail. 

Silence on the theoretical issues was notable, even though these were adequately 
raised in the newspaper articles as well as Hanson’s essay itself. The commentary 
in the Times was carefully researched by interviews with appropriate leading 
anthropologists throughout the US. It presented the key theoretical issue as 
‘postmodernism’, and specifically the influentia] revisionist criticism of 
anthropology deriving from the recent works of Clifford, Marcus, and Fischer. 
Hanson himself had credited these sources, as well as Clifford Geertz and Derrida. 
These theorists are also key sources among those in New Zealand pursuing a 
meanings-based anthropology, including many of those anthropologists who reacted 
with hostility to Hanson’s essay. 

My own understanding of this hostile reaction is that by revealing necessary 
implications of his own theoretical position, Hanson had left Closely related and 
popular theoretical interests in New Zealand in a precarious position. The suppressed 
corollary of the charge that Hanson was a foreigner was that he wasn’t there to take 
the heat. Other anthropologists specialising in Maori culture often must operate in 
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the midst of an ethnic movement — as Hanson said, in a ‘highly politicised 
environment’ — where expert definitions of Maori culture are at a premium. Hanson’s 
theorisation took the assumptions of a meanings-based anthropology to their logical 
conclusion, but at the same time discredited any claim to authenticity, and 
furthermore focused attention squarely upon those who claimed it. The heat revealed 
that some meanings-based anthropology was too close for comfort to postmodernist 
interests. 

The academic year began soon after Hanson's essay was featured in the media, and 
a few weeks later a panel discussion of the issues was organised for the Anthropology 
Department Seminar. The panel was comprised of two Maoni social anthropologists 
(Rangi Walker of Maori Studies and Graham Smith of Education) and two Pakeha 
social anthropologists (Anne Salmond, a New Zealander in Maori Studies and 
Anthropology, and myself, another American like Hanson). There was unusually high 
attendance, including a few staff members from the English and the History 
Departments. Opinions had cooled down since the first flurry of media reports: the 
moralistic charges of political insensitivity and foreigner status were avoided, although 
these were perhaps replaced by generalised (and, I would say, groundless) charges that 
Hanson’s familiarity with and research on Maori society was superficial. 

Salmond and Walker both criticised Hanson for failing to grasp Maoni culture, 
naming no particular shortcoming but rather implying the need for an intuition of 
authenticity simply beyond the grasp of some. Walker emphasised that cultural 
dynamic which ‘stood coherently as a mythological charter against colonialism’, in 
contrast to the reinvented ‘bitsa’ Maori culture fragmented by colonial history. 
Salmond emphasised that cultural dynamic which is ‘embedded in the complex 
politics of the elders’ discourses’, discourses which furthermore showed that the 
Maori had ‘theorised such dialectical change long before Hanson’. While Walker's 
alternative brought Malinowskian cultural analysis into a general historical context, 
Salmond’s relied on the simple counterposition of a more ‘complex’ or privileged 
level of discourse (that of ‘the elders’) to Hanson’s assumption that such discourse 


lies at more ordinary levels of communication. Although both saw Maori culture as ‘ 


‘dynamic’, in the tradition of meanings-based theories it was presented as an a 


priori system of essential meanings which is supra-historical. red 


Smith and I, on the other hand, in different ways emphasised the one-dimensional 
or depoliticised character of Hanson’s analysis which prevented a fuller 
understanding of Maori culture as integral to a specific history of oppression. Thus 
our criticism was not that Hanson was being presumptuous to suppose that he could 
grasp Maori culture, but rather that he was getting his theory wrong. Smith pointed 
out that a Gramscian analysis could accommodate the focus on the symbols of 
Maori culture without overlooking the particular political and historical context of 
the culture. My own point in this context was that the one-dimensional theoretical 
ground of Hanson’s analysis was the same as that ground assumed by Salmond, 
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Walker, and many of his current critics: the a prior L cultural ey which has 
emerged from language- or meanings-based anthr opologica : son 

The four reactions were diverse, but tended to split along signif icant lines: while 
Hanson, Salmond, and Walker all shared a similarly culturalist pose committed 
in various degrees to an understanding of a culture as a system of essential meanings, 
in criticism of Hanson, Salmond and Walker took up a more relativist position than 
his. Although neither claimed a primordial status for Maon culture, against Hanson 
they were inclined to see indigenous cultures as over-riding historical change. This 
commitment to an ahistorical sense of cultural uniqueness was, in equal degree, a 
commitment to an intuitive and perhaps arbitrary basis of understanding. This 
privileged understanding appeared to exclude not only Hanson, but anyone not 
already judged an insider in some sense, already able to understand an authentic 
form of Maori culture. Smith’s and my own critiques, on the other hand, by 
emphasising political economic and historical over cultural factors, precluded neither 
comparison nor assessment of theoretical assumptions, our own as well as Hanson’s. 

These opposing undercurrents exemplify, I think, the emerging tension between 
culturalist and political economic analysis, implicit in Ortner’s (1984) and explicit 
in Roseberry’s (1988) reviews of contemporary cultural anthropology, which I raised 
in the Introduction. That is to say, significant but largely undeclared theoretical 
issues animated what otherwise might have been a kangaroo court. It was also 
reassuring to note, given the highly politicised ethnic context, that the theoretical 
split crossed the Maori/Pakeha ethnic lines of the panel. 

The actual congruence between Hanson’s and Salmond’s theories of Maori 
culture is considerable. For instance, Robert Norton finds that, like Hanson, Salmond 
describes Maori culture as a ‘dialogical affirmation of identity’ in the face of Pakeha 
culture (Norton n.d.:12). Both Salmond and Walker put their position in the Hanson 
seminar in similar terms. Norton goes on to criticise ‘the present vogue in the social 
Sciences’ to reduce social action to ‘discursive constructions of systems of difference.’ 
In Hanson’s or Derrida’s terms these ‘constructions’ would be ‘sign-substitutions’, 
and Norton raises Hanson’s article itself as a key example of this reductionism. | 
Suggest that this is just what Salmond’s as well as Hanson’s descriptions of Maori 
culture have done. In both cases their consistent theoretical interest since the 1970s 
has been a meanings-based anthropology of culture precisely as ‘discursive 
constructions of systems of difference’, albeit shifting from Levi-Strauss’s to 
Derrida’s leads. 

Nevertheless, following Salmond (and, I would add, Walker), Norton agrees 
that “Maori culture feeds on disjunction’. I would demur; this locution Suggests 
just such a “discursive construction of systems of difference’ as Norton wishes to 
avoid. The level of scrutiny of social action which is required to throw into question 
meanings-based understandings of Maori culture is historically specific rather than 
abstract or supra-historical. At these more empirical levels the ‘disjunction’ between 


~ 
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Maori culture and Pakeha culture cannot be formalised or aestheticised as ‘a creative 
process’ or ‘the play of sign-substitution’ (Hanson), ‘dialogical interpretation’ 
(Salmond), or even as a ‘mythological charter against colonialism’ (Walker). The 
postmodernist preoccupation with meanings and discourses must not overlook, as 
Norton himself says, ‘the ways in which discourse itself is shaped, constrained, 
liberated by circumstances of the contexts of social action’. This was also Asad’s 
point in his critique of ideology in anthropology (1979). 

Some responses to Hanson from other New Zealand universities which were 
later published were more firmly grounded theoretically, and similarly paralleled 
Asad’s critique. Hal Levine, a social anthropologist at Victoria University, argued 
that Hanson’s perspective fails to distinguish between the invention of Maori culture 
and political ideology, and thus crucially obscures the relationship between the 
ways in which people act and orient themselves in the social world and their rhetorical 
discourse about society and culture (Levine 1991:444). I would point out that this 
(indeed, Malinowskian) distinction between what people do and what they say is 
just the one which current meanings-based anthropological theories tend to collapse 
into bottomless ‘interpretations’ — the hermeneutic forerunner of postmodernism’s 
‘pure simulacra’ or representations which have no originals. It is timely to recall 
that in Clifford Geertz’s 1975 presentation of his hermeneutic method, he wryly if 
somewhat disingenuously warned that interpretations, like the turtles under the 
elephant which in an Indian myth supports the world, themselves stand on nothing 
but instead go ‘all the way down.’ 

A point similar to Levine’s was made more trenchantly by Keith Barber, a social 
anthropologist at Waikato University (who, by the way, strongly opposed the New 
Zealand Association of Social Anthropologists’ resolution to censure the American 
Anthropologist for publishing Hanson’s essay). Barber pointed out that analysis 
such as Hanson’s was inclined to arbitrary closures which excluded an historical 
and institutional context crucial not only to any cultural changes but also to any 
critique of them. These theoretical implications also gave firmer less moralising 
ground to the ethical issues being raised: 


Do we need to attribute the unwelcome interpretations of Hanson’s work to his own thought- 
lessness, incaution, or even mischievousness? Or could such consequences be seen as flow- 
ing predictably out of the theoretical tradition in which he writes? When, for example, both 
cultural invention and ordinary everyday social reproduction are seen, as they are by Hanson, 
in terms of ‘sign-substitution in a play of signification’ (p.898), and his own anthropological 
writings are seen in the same terms (p.899), is it any wonder that self-serving interpretations 
might be derived from it? And if the tradition in which he writes denies, as he claims, any 
solid foundation for truth and knowledge, then doesn’t it also provide the licence to interpret 
things in any way one pleases? By the same token, doesn’t it also deny any notion of respon- 
sibility for what is written? These are some of the sorts of questions that might usefully be 
addressed to Hanson’s theoretical approach and to some of the other approaches in anthropol- 
ogy that go under the broad heading of ‘interpretive’ (Barber 1990). 
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In fixing upon the deconstructionist principles of ip ae eanness of signification 
and the foundationlessness of truth claims, Barber's critique foregrounds the 
specifically postmodernist character of Hanson’s anthropology. The irony was that 
major tenets of this theoretical position were shared by some of Hanson’s most 
indignant critics in the form of a doctrinal cultural relativism. | 

Hanson’s essay attempted to find a middle ground between this profoundly 
relativist or atomistic theory and the tenets of semiological anthropology. I would 
suggest that his culturalist critics were left in a still more precarious position by 
their reaction: reliance on an intuitive grasp of cultural Otherness which can only 
be asserted a priori. Both invoke the sometimes manichean postmodernist vision 
of Other cultural autonomy confronting Western cultural hegemony. Were we to 
take up either position, we would have to give up any general understanding of the 
uneven history of pre-colonial, colonial, post-colonial and even postmodern social 
relations — which, after all, have constituted each culture in such a way that it can 
misleadingly appear as hegemonic or as an autocthonous and whole alternative. 


3 Islands of culture: the pre-postmodern straddle 

The notion of cultural Otherness has many historical roots, especially in the 
eighteenth century and the Romantic movement, but the current image owes most 
to two developments in the 1930s. At the same time that Bataille and other surrealist 
sociologists and ethnologists in Paris were modelling avant-garde conceptions of 
society on the strangeness of African and other exotic cultures, some of Boas’s 
students in the U.S. (notably Edward Sapir, Ruth Benedict, Alfred Kroeber, Margaret 
Mead) were extrapolating the method of cultural relativism into a notion of cultures 
as radically different patterns or whole ways of life. Although the latter development 
is often attributed to Boas, he himself was not indulgent of any a priori principle of 
cultural difference or relativity and was always more interested in historical 
explanations. No similar notion of culture developed in British social anthropology 
until much later; although Malinowski was among the few to utilise the term, he 
was derisive of the reifications of culture central to the work of Benedict and Mead. 

Although Ralph Piddington also drew the line at Benedict and Meads’ ‘cultural 
monadism’, many of his students (especially those who went on to take their PhDs 
at U.S. universities and later to return to New Zealand) teach a characteristically 
American cultural or meanings-based anthropology centred on a notion of cultural 
relativity or tribalism, if not primitivity. The predominant anthropological approach 
now established at Auckland is inclined to treat societies or regions as cultures and 
culture areas, often essentialised as ‘village life’ or ‘tribal life,’ arbitrarily 
distinguished from ‘urban’ or ‘modern’ life, and implicitly assumed somehow outside 
any wider history than its own. They thus often resort to the preconception of cultures 
as self-contained and harmonic monads which Piddington’s own romanticism invited 
despite his efforts to avoid it. 
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The assumption that many of the societies which are the concern of social 
anthropology are somehow cultural isolates is sustained by an ideological tradition 
which can absorb contrary empirical facts. The island societies of the Pacific, like 
those in the interior of continents such as South America or Australia, have often 
been taken as paradigms of such cultural wholeness and uniqueness more or less 
outside history. The images of beaches, ships and shores, or separate worlds appear 
repeatedly in Polynesian anthropology as metaphors for these cultural Others, 
especially from the established directions of meanings-based anthropology. Since 
about 1980 this has been encouraged by the postmodernist or deconstructionist 
focus on discourse, textuality, cultures as texts, and the necessarily fragmentary 
nature of knowledge, and by a closely associated literary licence in the wnting or 
speaking of ethnography. 

Ironically, the romantic image of cultural isolates tends to be conceptually reliant 
on what its advocates often raise as its antithesis: Marxist world system theory. 
Whereas the later is seen as dogmatically determinist, the former is anti-determinist 
and even voluntarist. Citing Sherry Ortner’s metaphor of ‘ship’ and ‘shore’ for 
Western or capitalist society and other cultures (1984:143), Polier and Roseberry 
suggest that the postmodernist image of the fragmentary and ephemeral nature of 
contemporary social life, and the world system theory image of capitalist hegemony, 
‘come together conceptually: they share a totalizing view of the capitalist system ... 
if there is no total determination, then there must be no determination at all.’ 


We have before us two models to avoid, from those authors who stress unity to such an extent 
that they make the modern world homogeneous ... to those who stress diversity to such an 
extent that they create sharp and antihistorical disjunctions between the capitalist West (the 
ship) and the non-capitalist non-Western Other (the shore), privileged preserve of anthropo- 
logical practice ... extreme views which may share more assumptions than their adherents 
care to admit (Polier and Roseberry 1989:257). 


Gregor McLennan at Massey University in New Zealand makes parallel points 
in his critique of post-Marxist versions of postmodernist theory: while their 
intolerance of all Marxist positions (except what they take to be salvaged in their 
own) echoes Stalinist determinism, their equally dogmatic rejection of ‘essentialism’, 


~ 


‘reductionism’, and ‘functionalism’ is really much the same as the older liberals” | 


battle against any form of determinism whatsoever (McLennan 1991:49). 

Such an image of The West vs. Other cultures has taken a postmodernist shape 
in Polynesian studies recently committed to restoring an historical dimension to 
cultural anthropology. An early and interesting example is Greg Dening’s /slands 
and Beaches; discourse on a silent land: Marquesas 1774-1880 (1980). Initially 
inspired by the image of an old Marquesan man immersed in the trappings of the 
modern world, Dening devoted his research to an ethnohistory of Pacific cultures 
and colonisation, and emphasised that culture is always changing in history. He 
nevertheless adhered to a dramatic image of cultural integrity and loss of it (every 
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island is a cameo of life and death’), and presented island beaches as accurate 
metaphors for (what can only be another metaphor) ‘culture contact and conflict’ 
(1980:31-2). Dening drew on Geertz’s theory of cultural interpretation and his 
dilemma of the illusiveness of objective social reference (1980:86). Perhaps 
influenced also by Foucault, his analysis took this Geertzian position further in the 
direction of deconstructionist theory, concluding that regardless of his detailed 
research, authentic Marquesan culture must remain just out reach. This is because 
all knowledge is ‘discourse’, and necessarily “bound to the beach’. Thus ‘everybody’s 
past is dead’ — European colonists’ as well as Marquesans’ (1980:274). His subtitle 
expresses the profound scepticism of a deconstructionist ethnohistory: it is a 
‘discourse on a silent land’. 

Regardless of his commitment to an historical understanding of culture, Dening’s 
search for Marquesan culture in terms of essential meanings and cultural isolates 
thus does not return to its concrete beginning: his encounter with the old man and 
mundane contemporary Marquesan culture. The stubborn persistence of one 
historical world is overridden by the romantic appeal of two: a vision of an alternative 
cultural integrity, and a correlative simplification of the colonising culture which 
echoes the role of a monolithic capitalism in world system theory. 

The return of semiology and structural theory to an historical interest (from 
which de Saussure intended methodologically to separate it!) has similarly resulted 
in dilemmas at the most influential levels of social anthropology. Leaders in this re- 
synthesis are Edmund Leach as well as Marshall Sahlins and Allan Hanson. By 
1985 Leach, loosely employing a deconstructionist model and again with reference 
to the Pacific, like Dening concluded that different cultures are ‘necessarily’ 
unknowable insofar as they are known only through the moment of colonial contact 
— which irrevocably changes both them and the Europeans who report the event 
(1985:222). This characteristically whimsical pronouncement was inspired by 
Leach’s encounter with Sahlins’ Historical Metaphors and Mythical Realities (1981) 
on early Hawaii, the avant-garde effort to bring historical change back into structural 
theory. After reading Sahlins, Leach was inspired to enunciate the above dilemma, 
and to draw the (perhaps incompatible) conclusion that anthropology might 
nevertheless hope to ‘deconstruct’ the ‘European categories of thought’ which 
permeate all colonial accounts including those of anthropologists, and then 
‘Teconstruct’ ‘that image in terms of indigenous categories of thought.’ Thus the 
conceptual symbiosis of cultural isolates and the world System emerged even in the 
usually incisive anthropological thinking of Edmund Leach. 

By 1983 Sahlins had proposed a similarly ambitious but ambiguous programme: 


The problem now is to explode the concept of history by the anthropological experience of 
culture. The heretofore obscure histories of remote islands deserve a place alongside the 
self-contemplation of the European past — or the history of ‘civilisations’ — for their own 
remarkable contributions to an historical understanding. We thus multiply our conceptions of 
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history by the diversity of structures. Suddenly, there are all kinds of new things to consider 
(1983:534). 


Sahlins’ emphasis here is clearly upon cultural relativism or ‘diversity’ rather 
than history. Nevertheless, like Allan Hanson he has adhered to a semiological 
theory of culture derived, in this case, from de Saussure and Jakobson (e.g. 1981:3- 
8). Thus, the ‘diversity of structures’ which he envisions retains a certain theoretical 
grand narrative regardless of his postmodernist sources and dismissal of ‘the concept 
of history’ as tantamount to European self-contemplation. The logic of this liberation 
from history is the same as that which enabled Sahlins earlier to dismiss practical 
reason, and is similarly derived from the post-structuralist theory of Jean Baudrillard 
(Webster 1989b). 

The dilemma between an a priori cultural relativism and a theory with some 
general explanatory promise nevertheless remains, and Sahlins’ theoretical position 
has become less explicit and more tenuous as he has sought to encompass specific 
historical change in structuralist theory. In the above quotation, he barely avoids 
the profoundly sceptical implications for social knowledge arrived at by Dening 
and Leach. The ‘island’ metaphor for cultural isolates implied in the ‘obscure 
histories of remote islands’ of the Pacific was brought to the fore in the title of his 
later collection of essays: Islands of History (1985). Characteristic of the 
postmodernist commitment to an atomised world where each fragment is only 
internally meaningful, the new structuralist interest in historical specificity continues 
to emerge in the old form of culturally relative monads, here linked in deist fashion 
through structural transformations of meanings — ‘islands’ of culture rather than 
history. From what pythagorean viewpoint does one discern the continuity of 
semiology throughout these otherwise disconnected islands of ‘history’? 

Sahlins’ theory has been a key influence in the work of several University of 
Auckland social anthropologists specialising in Polynesia or the New Zealand Maoni. 
Like Sahlins, their work merges the new postmodern interests with earlier meanings- 
based theories in various ways. In 1985, Tony Hooper and Judy Huntsman edited a 
series of essays marking the new historical interests in structural theory: 
Transformations in Polynesian Culture (1985). In the introduction, Hooper cited 
Sahlins’ vision of Maori culture as the clearest statement of ‘the manner in which 
time is embedded within the Polynesian cosmogonic representations themselves’ — 
that is, the way in which a history is embedded within, or reduced to, a particular 
cultural context: 


The Maori past is a vast scheme of life possibilities, ranging from ancient myth to recent 
memory through a series of epochs parallel in structure and analogous in event, while oe 
sively changing in content from the abstract and universal to the concrete and individual, 
from the divine to the human and on to the ancestral group, from the separation Set 
and Earth to the delimitation of the clan territories. The kind of transformation between sa- 


cred myth and historic legend that Dumezil (1968) finds operating between different branches 
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of the Indo-European stock thus appears within the Maori tradition as a connected succession 
of stages, with the added consideration that the movement from the cosmic to the ‘historic’ js 
agnsuiiatid by the ultimate expression of the same structure as — real life (Sahlins 1983:527 
cited in Hooper and Huntsman 1985:7). 


Allan Hanson’s own analysis of Maori culture similarly extended such 
semiological insights from traditional to historic and even to ety mason 
society. While Hanson’s reasoning resulted in his 1989 essay on the ‘invention’ of 
Maori culture and ostracism at Auckland, Sahlins’ more adventurously pan- 
Polynesian approach appeared to avoid implicating the anthropologist and instead 
developed a strong following. However, as in Sahlins’ own analysis, the newly 
avowed interest in historical change of cultures which his work inspired turns out to 
be subordinated to the established structuralist and ahistorical notion of culture. 
The result is the specificity ofa rather timeless cultural isolate rather than a particular 
history in the wider world. Thus the postmodernist image of Other cultures as 
alternative self-contained ‘histories’ is counterpoised conceptually to an hegemonic 
world system as island shores to passing ships. As in earlier functionalist 
anthropology, social change remains an afterthought, the last chapter of an 
ethnography. Hooper’s position is characteristic: 


... the history which engages the attention of this sort of anthropology is concerned less with 
the perturbations, and irrevocable, cumulative changes, which have undoubtedly occurred through- 
out the island world, than with understanding how so much also appears to have remained so 
strikingly unchanged ... the way in which whole bodies of distinctively local, distinctively 
Polynesian, concepts and modes of action continue to inform the course of contemporary life ... 
many (not all) contemporary Polynesian societies ... remain meaningfully connected to their 
own past, in spite of radical alterations in their economic base (Hooper 1985:7-8). 


In the case of Polynesian Studies, the new culturalist history emphasises the 
relativity of cultural differences at every level from individual islands within large 
groups of islands viewed as a cultural whole (e.g., Tokelaus, Cooks) to the 
‘distinctively Polynesian’ concepts of Polynesia itself, viewed as an integral and 
distinctive culture area. Hooper points out that the leitmotif of Sahlins’ analysis 
outlined in the New Zealand Maori example is applicable in contexts as different as 
Hawai’i and Fiji, ‘and thus, by implication, the whole Polynesian world’ while 
at the same time ‘ grounding the homologous structures and relationships upon 
which all varieties of structuralist enterprise are based, right within the 
conscious representation of the very cultures which comprise the object of 
study’ (1985:7). 

Nicholas Thomas (1989) argues that this recent anthropological interest in history 
tends to remain superficial and unintegrated with the persistent anthropological 
object of an atemporal social or cultura] unity. He suggests that the new interest 
furthermore often masks reliance on long-discredited evolutionist models. The 
hostile affinity between cultural isolate theory and world system theory which Polier 
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and Roseberry note may be an expression of their common but suppressed 
evolutionist interest. I would also point out that the proclaimed interest in the 
uniqueness of histories has enabled ahistorical and universalist theories such as 
structuralism to respond to the postmodern appeal of a cultural relativism which 
would otherwise contradict their theoretical premises. Obscured by postmodern 
enthusiasms, the new culturalist history thus can have its structuralist or semiological 
cake and eat it too. 
Similar analyses more specifically focused on Maori culture have emerged in 
both social anthropology and archaeology at Auckland. Anne Salmond’s approach 
to Maori culture has drawn on various forms of meanings-based theory including 
semiology (e.g. Salmond 1978) and structuralism (e.g.1992) as well as a 
deconstructionist interest suggested in earlier references to Derrida (1982, 1991).° 
Her work Two Worlds; first meetings between Maori and Europeans 1642-1772 
(1991) briefly cites a variety of theoretical sources. Echoing Dening, this work 
seeks to ‘bring the views from the beaches and the ships together’ (Auckland Star 3 
Nov 91), combining the divergent methods of an ‘a-historical social anthropology 
and an a-cultural history’. She draws theoretical guidance from ‘tribal knowledge’ 
(the teachings of Eruera Stirling, conveyed to her ‘observing many of the tapu 
restrictions’) as well as from European history (‘Heidegger, Foucault, Ricoeur, 
Gadamer, Habermas, Hesse, Derrida, Eco, and others’) (Salmond 1991:432,12,15). | 
Salmond develops what appears to be Dening’s metaphor of beaches and ships, 
juxtaposing her interpretations of Maon and European cultural backgrounds of 
these first meetings. Also like Dening in behalf of a more historical cultural 
anthropology she emphasises that the image of ‘traditional’ Maori society 1s 
ec misleadingly homogeneous and static, and was in any case a colonial creation 
rT (1991:431). Like Sahlins and Hooper on transformations of an essential Polynesian 
culture, Salmond stresses the regional diversity of Maori culture at the time of first 
# contacts, and concludes that contrary to popular assumption this diversity in 
i ‘ancestry, tradition, and language have not been submerged by global culture ie 
(1991:432). : 
The dual world-view promised in the title Two Worlds thus emerges in many | 
aspects of Salmond’s own analytic perspective as well as in the basic message of _ 
the cultural relativity of meanings. Although the chimera of a homogeneous and 
‘traditional’ Maori society is rejected, it is in effect replaced by the related popular | 
stereotypes of ‘tribal life’, ‘tribal stories’, or ‘tribal gatherings’ juxta-posed to a_ 
modern European ‘global culture’. The dualism of tribal/global culture also tends 
to override the concern with regional cultural diversity and dynamism, again 
suggesting a conceptual dependency of the assumption of cultural isolates upon the | 
model of world system theory. The projected regional diversity seems already © 
subordinated, like Sahlins’ transformations of Polynesian culture, to the structuralist 
assumption of ‘a scheme of possibilities’ in a world apart. 
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Salmond’s inclination to emphasise esoteric or ritual aspects of Maori culture 


(especially tapu and mana) and pragmatic (especially, brutal OF miserable) aspects 
of European culture also suggests a manichean slant in the relativity of the two 
worlds. A Maori historian found a certain condescension ‘in the fact that while 
Salmond’s Pakeha sources are subjected to severe scrutiny, her Maori ones are 
accepted at face value’, and in the implication that contemporary Maori self-esteem 
could be raised by emphasis on Pakeha failings (Mikaere, Dominion 24 Nov 1991), 
Salmond’s intent to redress the ‘heroes and savages’ Enlighten-ment genre of 
exploration literature seems to be guided instead by its Romantic complement, the 
noble savage against depraved modernity. This and the other dualisms of analysis 
suggest that Sahlins’ hyperbole has come true: the anthro-pological notion of culture 
has exploded history rather than been restored to it. 

Historically, the rhetorical image of ‘two worlds’ emerged in the formation of 
contemporary social sciences 1880-1920, influenced especially by intellectual 
traditions of German Romanticism. Under the leadership of Dilthey, Simmel, 
Windelband, Rickert, and others, an idealist defence of subjectivity was developed 
in reaction against the reductionism of late nineteenth-century positivist sciences 
(Arato 1974; Collini 1978). One result of this era is the conventional distinction 
between the social sciences (geisteswissenschaften or kulturwissenschaften) and 
the natural sciences (naturwissenschaften). However, while some of the early 
theorists of social science (Dilthey and Simmel at Berlin) struggled to retain a 
coherent rational and empirical basis for analysis of society and history, others 
(Windelband and Rickert at Baden) developed a neo-Kantian vision of two worlds 
(natural facts and human values) and emphasised that knowledge of the human 
world was intuitive and relative. The culturalist or meanings-based approach in 


anthropology may be traced from the latter school, now reborn in the idea of ‘two 
worlds’. 


4 Maori archaeology 

Implicitly following the neo-Kantian two-worlds thesis, postmodern interests 
sometimes incline the anthropological notion of the cultural relativity of meanings 
toward a mystification of meanings. In the context of ethnic politics and the 
ambiguities of advocacy anthropology, the new structuralist or semiological interest 
in history and ethnohistory may be opportunist. Some of the social anthropologists 
discussed above are in practice dismissive of historical enquiry, arguing cynically 
that ‘the people out there’ (Maori or Polynesian) find their own history dry and 
boring, and that we as anthropologists must accede to their demands that we study, 
teach, and write about their ‘cultures’ or their ‘development’ — that 1s, about their 
assumed two worlds. 

The straddle of pre-postmodernist theory is indeed ambivalent, and Hanson’s 
critics sometimes emerge in practice along with their indigenous clients as the 
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inventors of culture about which Hanson presumed to theorise. However, insofar as 
culture is invented in this way, to escape the sceptical regress of postmodern-ism 
one only need enquire into the conditions of the invention of such systems of 
meaning: invented by whom? for what purpose? As everybody knows, the ‘turtles’ 
don’t really “go all the way down’. 

Both social anthropology and archaeology at Auckland (subdisciplines in the 
Anthropology Department, as is usual in the U.S. but rare in British Commonwealth 
countries) have long been involved in ethnic politics in New Zealand, usually 
reluctantly. Postmodern theoretical interests began to develop in archaeology a few 
years later than in social anthropology, but in both cases this coincided with the 
new political influence of Maori ethnicity nationally but especially within the 
university itself since about 1983. Although post-structural theory from France began 
to have indirect influence through Sahlins’ structural culture history and Geertz’s 
hermeneutics at about this time, originators such as Ricoeur, Foucault, Baudrillard, 
and Derrida are still rarely cited and local theoretical positions, if articulated at all, 
emerge simply as structuralist, interpretive, or ‘dialogical’. The avant-garde language 
and assumptions of postmodernist interests are fitted into these positions. 

Internationally, postmodern interests in Archaeology took shape in the early 
1980s in reaction to The New Archaeology or processual archaeology, a systemising 
reform of the 1950s inspired by logical positivism (Patterson 1989). The 
contemporary reaction has come to be called post-processual archaeology, and 
derives its theoretical bases (usually left implicit) variously from the same sources 
as other postmodern movements: particular foundational lines of phenomenology, 
semiology, hermeneutics, post-structuralism, deconstruct-ionism (and, according 
to Patterson, critical theory). The names are familiar: primarily the French theorists 
Ricoeur, Barthes, Bourdieu, Foucault, and Derrida, and those in American social 
anthropology influenced in different ways by those developments in France: Clifford 
Geertz, Marshall Sahlins, James Clifford, and George Marcus. 

As in other social sciences, the new theoretical climate has been promoted by 
new relationships between the social sciences, history, literary criticism — and their 
professional discourses — what Geertz appreciated in the early 1980s as increasingly 
‘blurred genres’. Viewing this development more critically, Patterson points out 
that “some strands of post-processual archaeology have sought to bolster their 
phenomenological underpinnings with uncritical appropriations of Marxist, 
structuralist or symbolic anthropological perspectives that are theoretically 
incompatible with their own views’ (1989:562-3; 558-9). In social anthropology, 
what I have identified as Sahlins’ and his followers’ straddles between structuralist 
and postmodernist theories would be examples of such incompatibility. 

At Auckland, in a paper read as short-listed applicant for the new establishment 
Chair of Archaeology, Doug Sutton brought post-processual or postmodern 
archaeology into an alliance with what he calls Maori Archaeology (n.d.: 15).° Asin 
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social anthropology, the specific theoretical derivation of Sutton’s synthesis was 
Sahlins’ new structuralist culture history. Following sabi 1976 ens he criticised 
a preoccupation of New Zealand archaeology with practical reason’ and urged ‘a 
major epistemological shift towards recognition of the primacy of culture (1992), 
The interest in ‘epistemology’, on the other hand, had other origins than Sahlins: 
probably Anne Salmond’s several studies cited previously. Sutton cited ey French 
philosopher of phenomenology and hermeneutics Paul Ricoeur (Geertz S mode] 
for an anthropological theory of interpretation), Geertz and also Dening. He added 
to his culturalist focus the characteristically postmodern interests in meaning, 
politics, discourse, text, and deconstruction, ‘always partial, contingent, and located’, 
and posed against global ‘grand narratives’ such as positivism, empiricism, 
evolutionism, and ‘the tyranny of history’ (n.d.:9-15). Thus the precarious coupling 
of a generalising structuralist theory and a relativising postmodernist theory 
emerging in social anthropology was echoed in Maon Archaeology. 

In the earlier paper entitled ‘The archaeology of belief; structuralism in 
stratigraphic context’ (1992), Sutton suggested a research design for archaeology 
which can focus on the cultural meanings of the unearthed evidence of earlier 
societies: ‘deconstruction’ of the material evidence into its elementary symbolic 
parts, followed by identification of their order in terms of systematic arrangement 
(‘as in a grammar, code or tonal structure ... which allows cultural sense to be made 
of the parts’), and ‘a set of beliefs’ evoked by this symbolic structure, which ‘can 
be expected to have mediated and, to a degree, ordered social action’. Besides 
Ricoeur, Sutton also cited the work of colleagues, New Zealanders who returned 
from American universities with training in semiological and symbolic anthropology: 
Salmond’s 1978 lexical analysis of the ‘fundamental dichotomies which occur in 
Maori cosmology’ (and especially the notions of tapu and noa), and Hirini Mead’s 
1968 ‘iconic analysis’ of Polynesian adzes (adapted from Watt’s semiological 
morphology of Nevada cattle brands). Invoking the meanings-based anthropological 
link between culture and language, Sutton admitted that a more ‘definitive 
interpretation of this archaeological evidence’ could be attained only with ‘the 
meanings of the language, known to the native speakers of that time and place’. 

In the more recent paper advocating a Maori Archaeology, as candidate for the 
Chair, Sutton suggested that positivist, empiricist, materialist, and evolutionist ‘ grand 
narratives’ are a ‘form of discourse which excludes indigenous forms of knowledge 
and which privileges the analysts’ and fosters suspicion among the Maori (n.d.:6- 
9). Instead, New Zealand archaeologists must gain cultural understanding from 
Maori friends and colleagues, participant observation, ethnography, historical 
records, and Maori language: ‘It is time to recognise that those of us who work in 
Maoni archaeology live “in the field” ’ (n.d.:17). A re-theorisation of New Zealand 
archaeology is needed in terms of a socially negotiated reading of texts (including 
landscapes as well as historical documents) and a ‘construction’ or ‘creation’ of 
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knowledge which takes due account of oral tradition, rather than the pretence of 
‘reconstructing’ the past on such materialist bases as ‘what they ate’. Such a re- 
theorisation can regain the confidence of the Maori in archaeology, and turn the 
‘always partial, contingent, and located’ politics of interpretation from a disadvantage 
into an advantage: ‘Archaeology belongs in this kind of place; acting and contesting 
and contributing in the epicentre of the national discourse’ (n.d.:12,17,24-25). 

Sutton’s example for testing his research design is the Pouerua site in Central 
Northland, where he supervised the excavation of settlement evidence. ‘Major 
continuities’ in ‘the instrumental and reproductive dimensions of the symbolic 
structure’ and the associated ‘set of beliefs which this comprehensible structure 
represented or evoked’ demonstrate a long run of occupation over 500 years (pre- 
1400 to 1900). He deduces five overlapping dwelling types from the data of building 
posts, walls, fireplaces, and relative locations and elevations. Among these five 
types he isolates a ‘type 1’ which, because all features were present and not 
‘disordered’, is therefore suggested to be ‘the most potent symbolically of all 
dwellings present.’ From this he concludes that dwelling type 1 was ‘associated 
with individuals of status and rank’ and was, furthermore, “by implication...the 
prototype of the modern whare whakairo’ (decoratively carved meeting house) now 
valued by all New Zealand Maori, the ‘phylogeny’ of which can therefore be traced 
over 500 years (n.d.:8). 

Finally, Sutton finds that the symbolic structures of this dwelling ‘can be 
interpreted because they are congruent with structures in Maon myth’ (n.d.:8,21). 
These ‘resonances’ of a cultural order were detailed in his earlier essay (1992). 
Following Sahlin’s interpretation of Best, Williams, Shortland, Tragear, and the 
structuralist Johansen (Sahlins 1985), Sutton suggested that the type | dwelling 
‘restated the myth of Rangi and Papa’; ‘the front central post may represent the 
mauri or life force’ and is ‘a physical emblem ... representing the prestige and 
stability of the tribal group’; the front central post ‘represented a tuahu’ which ‘was 
at once the practical support for the front end of the gable pole of the house and a 
symbolic representation of the earth/floor sky/roof separation’ which ‘recapitulated 
the myth of Maori origin ... Thus the mana of the dwelling and its occupants 1s 
embodied in the front central post and its associations with other design elements.’ 
He also suggests that the greater length of type 1 dwellings ‘may reflect their 
relationship to death and passage after death’, that the form of the dwelling 1s a 
metaphor for the ancestral body, and that the entry doorway and divergent side 
walls represent a vaginal entryway and thighs. 

Post-processual archaeology is an ardently humanist reaction against several 
decades of restraint in deducing social organisation (more so, symbolism and its 
meanings) from the reticent data of archaeology. Sutton’s theory and method is a 
clear example of the tenor of the reaction, drawing moral and theoretical inspiration 
from ethnic politics, the legitimating experience of ethnographic fieldwork, and 
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the meanings-based theory which has become SO successful in social and cultural 
anthropology. The results are intended to be an edifying cease of what is presented 
as a socially or even morally insensitive archaeological tradition. They also serve 
as a theoretical rationale for the new advocacy anthropology. 

However, the internal contradictions of the sort Patterson noted are several, and 
not without their own social or moral implications. The shortcomings of ‘positivism’ , 
‘empiricism’, ‘materialism’, and ‘evolutionism’ are as likely in culturalist analysis as 
they are in processual archaeological theory. In any case, they constitute an hegemonic 
‘orand narrative’ only from a postmodern point of view indifferent to the details of the 
diverse historical contexts and particular social interests such as its own. Sutton’s 
stereotypes invoke a manichean juxtaposition of enlightened Maoni Archaeology and 
a hegemonic archaeology modelled on the world system theorists’ global capitalism. 

Although archaeology is usually more cautious, the interpretive method which 
he raises as an alternative extends a literary-cum-historical hermeneutic technique 
to the mute evidence of excavated remains of past human occupation. But this 
method may already have been over-extended: Ricoeur had to argue carefully that 
hermeneutics could be extended from texts to social action, and Geertz following 
Ricoeur extended it even further (and without careful argument) to the 
anthropological notion of cultures — other cultures at that (Webster 1982). Sutton 
furthermore bases these inferences on the structuralist premise of cultural ‘codes’, 
just the sort of inconsistency of theories which Patterson pointed out. On the other 
hand, Sahlins’ attempt since 1981 to accommodate history in structural theory with 
post-structuralist modifications is overlooked by Sutton, who despite his interest in 
history is preoccupied by ‘long runs’ (apparently the longer the better) in which 
there is no change except the abstract transformations of orthodox structuralism. 

Finally, I would argue that Sutton’s conclusions about a 500-year run of Maori 
culture are indiscriminately reliant on Sahlins’, Salmond’s, Mead’s and other 
meanings-based theorists’ interpretations of late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century theorists’ interpretations of a presumed traditional Maori culture. The reasons 
adduced for concluding that the Pouerua dwelling type 1 is an archetypal whare 
whakairo already have a long genealogy fully within the history of missionisation, 
colonisation, social class developments, and the bitter Struggles of the Maori as 
integral to these contexts. All of this history is over-ridden by a culturalist eclecticism, 
social anthropological or archaeological. Evaluation of his sources aside, Sutton’s 
own research at Pouerua actually coincided closely with the struggles to control the 
design of the University marae which I described in the previous chapter. His 
professional interpretations happen to legitimise design aspects of the meeting- 
house which were decided under the mana of James Henare and Ngati Hine, one of 
the hapuu whose mana also extends over the Pouerua excavation site. 

Interpretations of ‘tribal’ Maori culture, excavated Pouerua, and the living 
university marae all have specific and earthy histories of struggle and opportunism 
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such as this. It 1s this sort of ordinary history which is transfigured into esoteric 
values and mystical imagery which thus publicly appear primordial while privately 
serving more mundane interests, Maori as well as Pakeha. Sutton’s emphasis and 
even enthusiasm for the ‘negotiation’ of cultural meanings with ‘the’ Maori, and 
for the politics of interpretation at ‘the epicentre of national discourse,’ is especially 
characteristic of the frankly opportunist or aesthetic interests of postmodernist social 
science. While his ‘prototypes’ and ‘long runs’ claim cultural authenticity, he at the 
same time emphasises that all interpretation is nevertheless ‘always partial, 
contingent, and located’ — and thus presumably frees his own interpretation from 
any less arbitrary assessment than ‘negotiation’. 

Sutton, like most others involved in the Hanson affair, sought to distance himself 
from the notion of the ‘invention’ of Maori culture. However, his position as reflected 
in the essay examined above is significantly parallel. Like Hanson, Sutton argues 
that Maori culture is ‘constructed’ (Hanson also calls it ‘invented’, and Sutton also 
calls it ‘created’). Although Sutton seriously suggested that Hanson’s approach was 
drawn from Eric Hobsbawm’s Marxist notion of ‘the invention of tradition’, his 
own position is almost as explicitly postmodernist as Hanson’s. However, Hanson 
is more consistent in the recognition that he must thus give up any claim to cultural 
primordiality or authenticity. The undercurrents of the role of power and social 
status in research — which Barber queried in Hanson’s arbitrary closures of analysis 
in an interpretive mode — are perhaps more visible in Sutton’s account because he 
attempts to maintain these strategic claims while coupling them to a theory which 
enables him to define them as he sees fit.’ 


5 The sublime Maori 

A look at some postmodernist interests in the English Department at Auckland 
brings us back to the Hanson affair. Reflecting a common history, postmodernist 
interests in anthropology and literary criticism have again become closely 
interwoven. While postmodern anthropology tends frankly to have aesthetic interests, 
postmodern literary criticism tends frankly to have social and political interests. 
The precarious implications outlined above for anthropology are sometimes more 
vivid in literary criticism, perhaps because it is the motive of that discipline to 
grant aesthetics or form priority over social reality. 

The unusually wide academic interest of the Hanson affair drew members of 
the English and History Departments to the Anthropology seminar. One historian 
present (Keith Sorrenson) was relied upon by Hanson in his essay and was invited 
to join the panel, but declined and offered no comment. Another authority on Maori 
history (Keith Sinclair) had earlier declined an invitation to respond to ajournalist’s © 
enquiry with the revealing comment that the issue was a ‘hot potato’. The literary 
critics, on the other hand, were among the few to offer theoretically informed 
comments and have continued to contribute to the issues in their own Department 
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seminars and symposia, which since at least 1989 have often focused on 
postmodemity and colonised cultures. One might generalise sie while anthropology 
has been the origin of what one contributor characterised as ethnographic piety’, 
the postmodernist literary critics have erected upon this foundation what they call a 
f the ‘postcultural’. 

a. Sasa Zealand sublime’ Jonathan Lamb (1990) raised the 
Anthropology Seminar on Hanson’s essay as an example of the impossibility 
of understanding Maori culture except in the aesthetic sense of sublime 
understanding. Although Lamb mistook my criticism of Hanson’s critics as 
support for Hanson’s theory, he accurately sensed the ambivalence of Salmond’s 
and Walker’s theoretical positions in their attacks on Hanson. Significantly, he 
attributes their anger to ‘the distorted and tactless reflection he [Hanson] gives 
of his opponents’ own attempts to negotiate a contradiction which is in fact 
irreducible in the terms they as well as Hanson propose’. 

However, against the cognitive or political interests of both Hanson and his 
critics Lamb urges the non-cognitive aesthetic attitude of ‘the sublime’ developed 
from Kant by Foucault, Lyotard, and others. Thus a sublime description of something 
expresses “a sort of transcendental inadequacy’ or ‘unpresentability of the idea ... 
matched only by the urgency of the need to present it’. As a classic example of the 
sublime otherness of Maori culture, Lamb examines the ambivalent and involuted 
account of Frederick Maning (a ‘pakeha Maori’ settler of the 1830s) on his life 
among the Maori and particularly his obsessive preoccupation with tapu. 

In 1991 in an English Department symposium Lamb presented another essay 
entitled ‘A moment of the sublime off the Coast of Poverty Bay, 9 October 1769’ 
(Lamb n.d.). In this essay he analysed several divergent but similarly sublime 
accounts of Captain Cook’s abortive effort to carry out his royal instructions 
humanely to lure the natives into patterns of commodity trade. On this occasion the 
result was the abduction, escape, and massacre of some Maori fishermen under 
Captain Cook’s direction, apparently followed immediately by hospitality extended 
to — and jovially accepted by — the Maori survivors aboard the ship Endeavour. The 
enormity of the event was differently expressed in the accounts of Cook, other 
witnesses, and subsequent commentators, but always reflecting the fundamental 
‘unintelligibility’ and ‘non-narrativisability’ of the sublime: an irreducible 
inadequacy between cognition and perceptual experience of cultural difference that 
can be expressed only in terms of the inadequacy itself. In conclusion, Lamb 
Suggested that efforts in discourse to bridge the abyss between cultural differences 
are the most likely place for the sublime to ‘wrest prose from the grip of narrative 
into more turbulent rhetorical forms.’ 

Although Dening, Leach, and some postmodernist anthropologists have flirted 
with this conclusion, the anthropological axiom of cultural relativism is here met in 
extremis. Even were I not an anthropologist, I would protest that such conceptual 
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impasses are likely to be viewed as irresolvable by those who have some interest in 
maintaining them. It is perhaps significant that the Otherness of other cultures js 
characteristically invoked by postmodemists to dramatise what, ex hypothesi, is 
seen aS unanalysable: the hegemonic sway of their own culture over all Western 
reason. This rhetorical use of other cultures betrays a certain disingenuous 
mystification sometimes characteristic of Romanticism in its complicity with 
capitalism. With reference to the influential anthropology of Clifford Geertz 
(frequently cited in postmodernist literary criticism and history), Mark Schneider 
points out that while ‘sublime phenomena by their very magnitude elude full 
comprehension causing us to lose our bearings’, they at the same time avoid ‘evoking 
in us a fear of being really lost’ (1987:836fn3). 

Essays by Simon During of Melbourne University’s English Department have 
been influential among postmodernists at Auckland. During’s essays also consider 
Maori culture, and furnish a further opportunity to examine the relationship between 
postmodern theory and political practice. The issue of political practice is salient in 
postmodern literary criticism. In a sympathetic critique of “postmodernism as the 
logic of late capitalism’, Frederic Jameson described what he terms ‘the hysterical 
sublime’ as a desertion of politics (Jameson 1984). However, against Jameson’s 
criticism, Lamb protested that the sublime in Lyotard’s sense 1s not merely aesthetic 
but ‘the most serious engagement with injustice we are capable of making’. Simon 
During’s politics are anthropologically informed, and throw light on this issue. 

During’s essays ‘Postmodernism and Postcolonialism Today’ (1987) and “What 
was the West? Some Relations between Modernity, Colonisation and Writing’ (1989) 
have been widely influential. His 1989 essay considered diverse examples of the 
predicament of postmodemnity, but centrally the postcolonial situation of the Maon 
in New Zealand. His examples of Maori culture included the struggles of Frederic 
Maning to escape the ‘extending parenthesis’ of his account suspended between 
culturally incommensurable sorts of tapu; the odyssey of Makereti, a Maori tourist 
guide who undertook graduate studies at Oxford in the 1920s; and the acclaimed 
bicultural policy experiments of the New Zealand government. During’s 1987 essay 
had accepted the pervasive postmodern condition as given, but challenged Lyotard 
for failing to distinguish postcolonial new nations and their identity struggles from 
their imperial metropoles. Hence, During seemed committed to a relatively 
politicised approach to other cultures viewed in the context of postmodernity. 

During’s approach was furthermore not naive anthropologically. He perceptively 
suggested that a modernist teleology is hidden in the opposition ‘modern’/ ‘non- 
modem’ or primitive, and that after the sixteenth century this teleology hardened 
into an assumed dualism between the Enlightenment and the anthropological 
conception of culture. Thus he was critically aware of the Romanticist tradition in 
anthropology. Crediting James Clifford’s commentaries on the postmodern 
_ predicament of anthropology and his notion of ‘the newly traditional’, During put 


his own position in thoughtful and convincing terms: 

One has entered postculturalism when one accepts that the construction of a non-modern 
cultural identity is the result of interaction between coloniser and colonised and celebrates the 
productive energy of (certain) mutual mistecognitions and forgettings. Postculturalism has its 
politics too. Somewhat in its spirit, New Zealand identity can be constructed not simply from 
a Maori or a Pakeha viewpoint but by Maori-ising Pakeha formations and vice-versa. This js 
an immensely attractive social programme: it counters the Europeanisation of the Maori by 
constructing a non-essentialist unity across a maintained difference (1989). 


During’s political commitment to emancipation even enables him to identify a 
shortcoming in Clifford’s position: he suggests that Clifford’s notion of the ‘newly 
traditional’ may indiscriminately welcome oppressive as well as emancipatory 
components in the new national postculture. 

Clifford’s is a more Jaissez faire postculturalism, but Lamb (1990) goes further. 
He suggests that During’s emancipatory ideals are a touching modernist faith which 
somewhat compromises his otherwise postmodernist opposition to any grand 
narrative or totalising historiography. Lamb further implies that this nostalgic 
preoccupation with emancipation is parallelled in positions such Clifford’s, Hanson’s, 
and Hanson’s critics at Auckland, and is in fact disruptive of the spontaneous play 
of signifiers in the postcultural alliance between Maori and Pakeha which During 
appears to welcome. 

However, scrutiny of During’s conception of politics suggests that it is drawn 
back into the sphere of aesthetics with the hysterical sublime. Like Lamb, During’s 
foundational axiom is that the world is irrevocably postmodern, that is, it is under 
the hegemonic sway of semiosis or the play of signifiers inherited from modernity 
but now pure simulacra: free of any objective reference and structured only by 
unlimited inter-signification of representations of representations of — nothing. For 
During, postmodernism is 


neither [modernism’s] necessary triumph over the premodern, nor its universalism, but ‘a 
simultaneous irruption of the Same and the Other’ as Foucault puts it ... The order of simulacra 
knows no origins, no facts anchored in a transparent description of the world, no established 
hierarchies, but rather circulation and aggregations of representations, a ‘realm of appearance 
in the explosion of time’ as Foucault characteristically phrases it. 


This ambivalence between emancipatory critique and postmodernist abandon 
recurs throughout During’s analysis. In the nature of the postmodern predicament, 
the postcultural forces of other cultures which ‘break through’ the semiologically 
totalised hegemony are necessarily themselves ‘unintelligible’ or ‘un-nameable’- 
they can only be evoked. In a 1991 English Department seminar at Auckland, During 
whimsically characterised his analytic method as ‘skidding across the history’ of 
such cultural encounters. 

Thus During’s postmodern political practice seems unable to escape a 
fundamental aestheticisation of experience only more willingly accepted by Lamb. 
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A continuity emerges in the positions of Lamb, During, Salmond and Hanson: 
their interest in the condition of the Maori is inclined to accept ‘discursive 
constructions of systems of difference’ as ‘the most serious engagement with 
injustice we are capable of making’. The oppressed peoples to whom an alliance is 
offered would probably not be reassured. 


6 Conclusion 

During’s well-informed but ambivalent position 1s an appropriate conclusion to 
this essay: like Hanson’s, it displays the international as well as inter-disciplinary 
dimensions of what otherwise might be mistaken as a parochial academic and ethnic 
predicament in anthropology at the University of Auckland. The ideological 
confluence of postmodernism is quite real, drawing into it both the political economic 
interests of the society and university and theoretical axioms of several disciplines. 
Although the fascination of postmodernism is likely to be ephemeral and the 
postmodern condition illusory, the opportunity for progressive academic and political 
controversy is real. 

Jameson argued, sympathetically but critically, that postmodernism is the logic 
of late capitalism. There is a certain consonance between postmodernist interests 
and ‘market forces’ which subverts postmodernism’s promise of relentless critique. 
At the most general level, this is manifest in its profound scepticism and fragmentary 
or atomistic view of social life. This philosophical position can serve as ideological 
underpinning of the apparent anarchy of the marketplace, a preconception which in 
turn serves the interests of those who actually control it. The preoccupation with 
‘discourses’ or ‘dialogical’ processes, the apparently random ‘play of sign- 
Substitutions’ (Hanson) and ‘circulation and aggregations of representations’ 
(During) in an apparently ‘simultaneous irruption of the Same and the Other’ (Foucault) 
indeed seems harmoniously to echo the cavernous hyper-reality of the contemporary 
Shopping mall. But this simulacrum of ‘market forces’ should not be confused with 
the forces themselves. Postmodernism is no hegemonic ‘logic of late capitalism’ but 
rather merely a symptom of the historical relationship between commodity culture 
and social practice (Slater 1987). An Auckland sociology graduate student might have 
put it best: ‘Postmodernism is the Toyota of social theory’. 

The convergence of postmodernist interests and ethnic politics seems to have . 
promoted the anthropological principle of cultural relativity to market brokership: 
the more esoteric or rarefied the definition of a culture, the more expertise Or | 
influence is required to affirm or deny the authenticity of a version. Like high art, } 
Other cultures have now become a long-term investment. On the other hand, where 
ethnic politics renders too much control over the definition a hot potato (as in the 
Hanson affair), authenticity can be construed as sign-substitutions in the play of 
signifiers; no apologies need be made for inferior goods — the buyer must beware. 
‘Negotiation’ rules at ‘the epicentre of national discourse’. 3 
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However, the consonance between a postmodernist ideology of culture and the 
‘market forces’ which it may mystify must not lead ite postmodern abandon to 
the conclusion that they are identical. The social and historical conditions of g 
particular culture are generally found to be stubbornly irreducible to the culture 
itself — as is the case with the Maori and the Maori Renaissance. By the same token, 
culture as a whole way of struggle cannot really be appropriated. Unlike labour in 
the production of commodities, it is only the ideological appearances of a culture 
which can be exploited and appropriated; meanwhile the real thing — the historica] 
other side of culture in an ideological sense — necessarily remains in the hands of 
those whose culture it is. 

At the time of the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi between Maori and British 
in 1840, Nopera Panakareao is said to have reassured his people that there was no 
cause to fear: only the shadow of the land was to go to the Governor, while they 
would retain its substance. He soon reversed this assessment, ruefully realising that 
in time the Maori would be left with only the shadow of the land. Quite unlike 
Maoni land, only the shadow of Maori culture can ever go to the Governor. This is 
not, as postmodernism might have it, because a culture is inalienably meanings or 
a play of sign-substitutions a people themselves give it. Quite to the contrary, the 
material substance of Maori culture is inalienable because it is their history, 
profoundly specific to each hill and bend of river; still more indelibly, it is their 
whole way of struggle in the effort to regain control of that history. 

But while the Governor can appropriate only the shadow of Maori culture, he 
was able to take the substance of the land. However substantial Maori culture may 
be as a whole way of struggle, Maori can no more eat it than they can live on a 
shadow of their land. The postmodern Shadow of their culture which is fed back to 
them is even less sustaining, like cabbage without porkfat. Thus, Maori culture in 


the sense of a whole way of struggle guides the hunger to rectify history — and no 
amount of postmodernised culture can Satisfy that hunger. 
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Conclusion 
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In the introduction I set down the parallel theoretical issues I wished to pursue: 
the situation of Maori culture in New Zealand, and the scholarly use of the 
anthropological notion of culture. I described my approach as ethnographic, outlined 
the city of Auckland and the University of Auckland with regard to my own social 
situation, and emphasised the emergence both in social theories and in society itself 
of an important confrontation between culturalist and political economic approaches 
to understanding social issues. My focus upon patrons of Maori culture was meant 
to confront and question the enduring legacy of Ruth Benedict’s Patterns of Culture. 
In several ways I sought critically to bring social theory and practice together. 

I divided the several chapters, rather arbitrarily, into the rubrics ‘culture’, 
‘history’, and ‘university’. Chapters one and two were descriptions of the general 
situation with special regard to the contemporary notion of Maori culture. In the 
first chapter I posed the paradox of a disparity between culture and society that had 
become most evident in the Maori Renaissance. I analysed the achievements and 
social changes of the Renaissance in terms of this disparity, and then outlined some 
of the colonial and recent history which has constituted Maori culture and society 

as we find it in the Renaissance. I argued in general terms that the reassuring 
preconception of Maori culture as a whole way of life is ideological in the sense 
that it suppresses or obscures the other side of Maori culture: a whole way of struggle. 

Chapter two was a description of Maori and Rapanui people who see their own 
cultures as fragmentary, and of their struggles to make their culture whole in the 
image of the other. The setting was appropriately a remote Polynesian island which 
may be mistaken as isolated but which has been fully part of an international political 
economy for over a century, and for centuries sufficiently integral to the south 
Pacific never to have seen itself as a world apart. 

The rest of the chapters are examinations of particular situations in which ideas 
about culture and especially Maori culture have been defined by political economic 
forces and have in turn affected, in significant ways, the course of history in New 
Zealand. All but the last chapter are ambitiously historical spanning decades, and 
Chapters three and four attempt to reconstruct eras before 1972 when I myself was 
not in New Zealand. I hope that by focusing on fairly specific developments I have 
nevertheless been able to remain empirical while throwing light on selected 
antecedents of the Maori Renaissance. 

Chapter three sought the roots of Maoritanga in the political economic conditions 
of New Zealand and the Maori in the 1920s, and the new anthropological ideas of 
culture which were being developed by anthropologists and administrators, Maori 
as well as Pakeha, who shared each others’ interests. Although in widely varied 
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ways, Maori culture was coming to be seen as an alternative to degenerate or 
threatening Maori working-class behaviour, one which was more acceptable to 
bourgeois sensitivities and fears. Now several decades later, the mage of Maori 
culture developed in the Maori Renaissance often echoes these ideological functions 
of Maoritanga which emerged in the 1920s. These functions are furthermore 
sometimes consciously exploited by the state and other influential patrons of Maori 
culture to promote selected aspects of that culture while suppressing others and 
obscuring its history. 4 

In Chapter four I examined some of the teachings and writings of Ralph 
Piddington, who between 1950-71 established modern social anthropology in New 
Zealand and developed a theory of culture which appears still to influence many 
teachers of Anthropology and Maori Studies. I argued that despite Piddington’s 
many positive influences he helped to establish a notion of culture as inherently 
traditional whole ways of life somehow outside their own history. His comments on 
the Maori revealed his resort to a romantic image of primitive culture despite his 
effort to deal with social change and advance progressive ideas. I argued that 
Piddington’s theory of culture predisposed his students to versions of meanings- 
based theory already predominant in the U.S. and soon hailed as the New 
Anthropology in Britain, with the result that cultures were increasingly seen as 
independent of their specific political economic conditions. Asad points out how 
this view deters empirical enquiry into social change and invites resort to the notion 
of culture, by some anthropologists but also by some of the people they study, in a 
way which preserves the status quo and the interests of the powerful against social 
change which would undermine those interests. 

In Chapter five I concluded my study of selected aspects of the history of Maori 
culture with a critical review of the last thirty years of Maori kinship studies. Again, 
a series of preconceptions has tended to obscure better understanding. Through the 
1960s most researchers had assumed Firth’s earlier conclusion that Maori society 
was largely assimilated and hapuu descent groups were defunct. In 1975 I argued 
that contemporary hapuu had been overlooked, but assumed that they continued in 
traditional form functionally adapted to loss of most land and reliance on wage 
labour. In the wake of the Maori Renaissance, the revival of Maori kinship studies 
in the late 1980s continues this traditionalist assumption, and structuralist theory 
like the earlier functionalism continues to obscure the historical context of 
contemporary hapuu. | 

The last three chapters focused on the political economy of Maori culture and 
its patrons at the University of Auckland, seen as the New Zealand totality in 
microcosm. Chapter six was an examination of the development of Maori Studies 
in New Zealand universities and especially at Auckland since 1972. After outlining 
institutional developments of Maori Studies nationally in conjunction with the Maori 
Renaissance, I focused on the distribution of patronage and struggle for jobs and 
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careers at Auckland as key political economic conditions in the expert definition of 
Maori culture. Next I examined aspects of research and teaching of the two occupants 
of the Chair of Maori Studies 1972-93 in the wider context of the Maori Renaissance, 
and critiqued the development of their social theories and expert definition of Maori 
culture with a view to these political economic conditions. Through 1993, 
comparison of Maori Studies at Auckland with other academic developments in 
Maoni issues, and examination of some of its own initiatives, suggests that Maori 
Studies has drifted from its roots in the social sciences misled by the 
traditionalist ideology of the Renaissance and assumption of Maori culture as 
an a priori system of essential meanings. Meanwhile, in this hiatus of critical 
scholarly leadership, Maori culture had been defined nationally in ethnic terms 
which promote distinctiveness and dignity in a separate cultural realm while 
tending to increase everyday political economic assimilation and exploitation 
of Maori themselves, at least the majority of them. Thus the political solidarity 
and threats to the status quo which may arise on the cultural basis tend to be 
disrupted by increasingly divergent social class interests among Maori. While 
Maori people are thus torn apart, the ideology of Maori culture as a whole way 
of life is left intact and thrives. 

Chapter six addressed a particular development within the wider history of Maori 
Studies at Auckland. In several ways the history of the struggle for a University 
marae, and over the opportunities it came to offer, reflects this divergence among 
Maori interests — or among interests defined as Maori interests or authentic Maori 
tradition. As University authorities moved from discovering their indigenous peoples’ 
culture to patronising it as separate from and even superior to the academic tradition, 
middle-level struggles developed over control defined as tribal or pan-tribal and 
the tapu of decorations. What started as a threat to settled University authority 
ended as an array of opportunities comfortably within the established order. The 
original dissident political solidarity broke up into motives often resembling familiar 
confrontations between elite, bourgeois, and more democratic social class interests. 
Behind all this one could glimpse the outline of a Maori working class, present 
within the University almost by accident and not for long, as service workers and 
the waged producers of the marae artworks themselves. 

The marae and the definition of Maori culture which it embodies survived this 
subdivision of interests, but primarily as an abstract and timeless sense of Maori 
culture which has so far tended to suppress or obscure the political economic lessons 
which remain buried with its history. This production process and the corresponding 
reproduction of Maori ethnicity can perhaps be taken as a microcosm of the Maori 
Renaissance so far. 

The last chapter examined the appropriation of Maori culture as a whole way of 
life, to the disregard of its other side, by theoretical interests stemming from the 
French post-structuralist development of meanings-based cultural theory. Although 
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this is part of an international development of aesthetic avant-garde theory called 
postmodernism, theorists from several departments of the University of Auckland 
served as examples. Advocates in Social Anthropology, Maori Studies, and 
Archaeology tended to hesitate in a contradiction between structuralist and 
poststructuralist theories, but more or less shared the postmodernist convictions of 
a general collapse of modern theories of emancipation and especially Marxism, a 
comprehensive Western hegemony of meanings or signs which coopts any resistance, 
and resort to other cultures as heroically standing outside this hegemony. 

The radical chic of this theory derives historically from a manichean 
transformation of a simplified Marxist world system theory into meanings in 
semiological or hermeneutic terms, that is to say, into another ‘world’. The 
anthropological conception of other cultures in terms of a priori systems of essential 
meaning offers a hopeful escape from this ‘Western’ hegemony of meaning, and 
tends to inspire a certain ‘ethnographic piety’. Thus the Stage is set in apparently 
new and edifying theoretical terms for Maori culture preconceived as a whole 
harmonious way of life free of oppression. However, for Maori culture as a whole 
way of struggle the piety and the escape are superficial, and while the patronage 
thus offered may promote an illusion of change its real effects subvert it. 

Against these ideological currents | hope to have conveyed, as I said in the 
introduction, a sense of Maori culture as an historical and material force capable of 
overcoming a manifold alienation of itself from its own present. The telling phrase 
that ‘the Maori are not Maori enough’ — the ironic inversion of the assimilationist 
thesis and perhaps even more insidious — captures the essence of the ideological 
side of Maori culture. The ideological Preconception of Maori culture echoes the 
nineteenth-century English policy of moral education of the working class, now 
_ extended to the colonies to educate the natives in their own culture. 

I have devoted most of my description and analysis to this alienation of one 
sense of Maori culture from itself and the present. However, to the extent that this 
_ alienation is exposed and its causes understood, the other side of Maori culture as a 
concrete and already present historical force takes fuller shape in the background. 
It is this force in the form of social change and historical awareness which overcomes 


culture as a whole way of struggle — te tini o Niu Tirenj — Maori culture as an 
illusory whole way of life regains a kind of wholeness, as the refuge of ideals which 
have fuelled the struggle as well as subverted it: as Te Ao Maori. Thus the mystifying 
ideology is not dominant, and may yet be turned upon itself. 

By way of conclusion, I can anticipate three sorts of rebuttals to which my 
argument might be vulnerable enough to comment on now: (1) I have not provided 
a proper ethnography of Maori culture or society; (ii) my analysis has been distorted 
by radicalism; and (iii) I have been culturally presumptuous or Insensitive. These 
might be reasonable objections but I think I can counter them. 
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| It might be said that I have described neither Maori culture as a whole way of 
lite nor Maori culture as a whole way of struggle, let alone ethnographically. There 
1S some truth to this, and it bothers me, because there is so much that needs to be 
done to redress the paucity of research and publication on the contemporary Maori 
since its decline in the 1970s. However, I would respond that Maori culture as a 
whole way of life is fairly well described, albeit in its timeless way. A better 
ethnographic description, in my opinion, would have to follow the form | 
condensed at several points in Chapter one: disrupting the rich but illusory 
sense of harmony and wholeness of Maori culture with the bitterness, conflict, 
and struggle for change that lies a little way beneath it but gives it substance. 
In truth, an ethnography of contemporary Maori culture would have to start 
with an ethnography of contemporary Maori society and these contradictions, 
and that in turn would have to start with a political economic critique of New 
Zealand history. 

But this is what I have tried to do in no grand way, starting from a place where 
I have participated and observed, as ethnography must. The required analysis is not 
an infinite regress: the issues are practical not philosophical (as is truth itself, said 
Marx), and must be approached empirically if they are not to slip back into something 
abstractly cultural or supra-historical. Nor is it a promethean research programme: 
I stand with Benjamin and Adorno in their contention that incisive critical analysis 
of key examples can reveal the social whole, as did Marx’s analysis of the commodity 
form. Brecht also pointed out that, like social reality itself, the whole thus revealed 
must not console or pacify, but must provoke and demand completion by action to 
restore social wholeness and reason (Webster 1990a). From this comprehensive 
and critical point of view, the preceding chapters are a description and analysis, 
even ethnographic, of Maori culture as it is. 

It might be said that political radicalism has distorted my analysis. I take 
radicalism to be a determination to get to the root of social problems in the sense of 
understanding their causes and seeking to overcome the problems. Insofar as it is 
the roots that are involved, radical social change may be required. 

I hope I have made it sufficiently clear that I favour and seek to support a radical 
form of Maori culture as the most likely starting point for a radical change of New 
Zealand society. I would point out that what is radical here is not so much my goal 
as the other side of Maori culture it champions — especially if, as I claim, it is 
already established as a progressive force in history. I have taken, as I said in the 
introduction, a ‘frog perspective’ in this situation, observing and analysing the 
sources, locations, and tactics of oppression. What might offend is that this political 
position is integral to my social scientific analysis. I do not apologise for this; I 
would contend that all social theory has a politics. The issue of distortion 1s rather 
whether the politics, practice, and theory are unobscured and sufficiently clear 


rationally to critique or to support. 
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I hold myself accountable to this criterion, and hope my arguments will stand 
up before it. By the same token, there is NO place for dogma 1n serious social analysis, 
and I hope that my form of Marxism has kept its sharp edge while avoiding dogma 
or axe-grinding. On the other hand, | know that a Marxist analysis now as ever 
draws heavy fire, the heavier the closer it gets to the root of the problem. . 

It might be claimed that I have been culturally presumptuous or insensitive. | 
most dread the possibility that what I intend as a defence of Maori interests is 
instead somehow mistaken or even misused as an attack on them. This may be 
inevitable in the sense that the interests which I intend to attack have defined 
themselves as Maori interests — but, if my argument is correct, misleadingly. Insofar 
as these are not real Maori interests, I do not mind damaging or offending them. 
Having wielded sufficient power to pass as Maori interests, their defences are not 
weak. Much more seriously, more vulnerable real Maori interests might be damaged 
by misuse of my criticisms to reinforce attacks long under way against them, or to 
neutralise their currently increasing political influence. Alan Duff’s popular novels, 
while confronting the romantic idealism of the Renaissance with some welcome 
naturalism, have fallen back into familiar reactionary slogans for lack of any further 
critical insight and thus played into the hands of bigots and racists. 

The most likely way for my analysis to be misused is in the way I have emphasised 
as current divide-and-rule tactics used by many dominant sectors of the society 
(including the few dominant Maori sectors): the exploitation of divergent social 
class interests among Maori themselves in order to undermine the threat of their 
ethnic solidarity. My own arguments have necessarily emphasised these divergent 
social class interests among Maori, but for the sake of supporting and, I hope, 
strengthening that ethnic solidarity. I respect a common expectation among Maori 
that differences and disputes among Maori as a whole, like those within hapuy, will 
not be exposed outside those boundaries to erode mana Maori and invite opportunist 
attacks. However, I think the wisest among Maori accept that some of these 
differences may be fatal to their solidarity even if kept intramural; that perhaps they 
cannot successfully be kept intramural especially where they reflect contradictions 
in the wider society; and that therefore solutions must be sought common to those 
also needed in the wider society. It is at this point that I hope my goals, methods, 
and theory overlap with those of Maori committed to changing this society for the 
better, and might be accepted as strengthening the alliance. 

I would also point out that Alan Hanson’s position was rather hysterically charged 
with damaging Maori interests, yet no such thing has eventuated. Without trivialising 
this possibility, I hope that my account is too strong to be so easily misused. In any 
case, history shows that Maori interests are not so vulnerable after all and need not 
be patronised. These must also be my answers to any criticism from an 
anthropological quarter currently called advocacy anthropology, which sometimes 
naively claims an anthropologist must advocate the interests of his hosts: my answer 
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Is that I have, albeit not the ones dictated to me; to serve those is to abdicate scholarly 
independence. | 

I cannot be indifferent to charges of cultural presumptuousness or insensitivity; 

concern about this has deterred many students of contemporary Maori culture from 
needed research. I can only admit that as a social anthropologist I should be well 
equipped to presume little, be sensitive to much, and stand to be corrected. | will 
not patronise my hosts by assuming they have shrunk from correcting me, or by 
failing to hold my ground before unfounded criticisms. I am also reassured, as | 
mentioned before, that frank hazard of sincere and thoughtful opinions and brave 
defence of the truth is highly valued in Maori tikanga, as it is in the academic 
tradition. Less substantial would be charges that as a Pakeha, or as an American (or 
as a male), I have been presumptuous or insensitive. These are not likely to come 
from the direction of Maori culture as a whole way of struggle, which must be 
concerned with more serious issues. In any case I would refer such charges to 
Professor Kawharu’s encouragement of ‘colour-blindness’ and to the firmer liberal 
ideals of Maori Kaumaatua outside as well as within the academic tradition, before 
whom readiness to debate must be better girded. 

Finally, I will call forth my own intellectual whakapapa, some of whom I have 
mentioned more quietly above in appropriate places and for any misapplication of 
whose theory and practice I take responsibility: Karl Marx, Georg Lukacs, Walter 
Benjamin, Teodor Adorno, Bertold Brecht, Raymond Williams, E.P. Thompson, 
Sidney Mintz, Eric Wolf, Jorge Larrain, Talal Asad, William Roseberry, and my 
colleagues in Anthropology and Maori Studies at the University of Auckland, 
especially Max Rimoldi, but also in the other universities of New Zealand. 

Although not a whakapapa of the loins, this genealogy carries with it the material 
force of generations of struggling peoples especially in the colonies of empires, 
including those Maori workers so forcefully enumerated by Ngata, innumerable 
cultures as whole ways of struggle, whose dead labour lies restively in the productive 
forces of New Zealand and elsewhere, waiting to be reclaimed and not forgotten by 
their descendants. | 


Notes 
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Introduction 

1 Ihave not used the traditional phrase Aotearoa to designate New Zealan 
wider acceptance in the Maori Renaissance. I support this usage, b 
rhetorical implications for the time being. I am reassured by Alan Ward’s comment (in 
correspondence) that the phrase Niu Tireni was established earlier, and furthermore in the 
now significant context of the Treaty of Waitangi. My comment here thus offers support to 
the Maori ‘multitude’ descending from that time. 


d, although it is gaining 
ut will refrain from its 


Chapter One 

1 The best scholarly sources on the Maori Renaissance are Rangi Walker’s Ka Whawhai Tony 
Matou/Struggle without End (1990), Nga Tau Tohetohe/The Years of Struggle (1987), and 
Nga Pepa a Ranginui/The Walker Papers (1996). Some historical background is also outlined ; 
in Walker’s essay “The genesis of Maori activism’ in The Journal of the Polynesian Society 
93:267-81 (1984). Another useful collection of essays is Ethnic Politics in New Zealand, 
Volume 18 of Sites, a journal for radical perspectives on culture, 1989 (Massey University, 
Palmerston North). Jane Kelsey’s defence of Maori sovereignty (1989, 1990) is the best and 
most carefully documented critique of the important legislative and political developments in 
the 1980s. I support Walker’s and Kelsey’s general positions except in their frequent rhetorical 
or moral reliance upon an assumed dualism of Maori and Pakeha cultures. This assumption 
tends to obscure crucial political economic issues and consequently undermines their radical 
intentions. I think the best of many discussions of the Waitangi Tribunal is Ward (1993). 

2 The notion of culture as ‘a whole way of struggle’ was coined by E.P. Thompson in critique of 
Raymond Williams’ view of British culture as a whole way of life in the latter’s The Long 
Revolution (Thompson 1961). Thompson’s intention was to challenge the functionalist and 
even Romantic assumption in Williams’ image of culture and replace it with a more Marxist 
image. This controversy between historians about the notion of culture can be enlightening 
for anthropologists. It is interesting that (in Thompson’s words when he visited Auckland in 
1988) since then Williams has become more Marxist while Thompson has become less. 


Chapter Five | 

1 Hapuu has been glossed in English as ‘subtribe’ (and iwi as ‘tribe’) at least since on eee 
As will become apparent, this is a misleading gloss insofar as hapuu are not mpl ower 
of an iwi. Nevertheless, the received segmentary and hierarchical model of iwi, hapuu, oe 
whaanau (glossed as ‘extended family’) continues to be indulged by many ee ae 
(including Maori, e.g., Peter Buck and Ranginui Walker) encouraging the mis 
assumption that these entities are successive subdivisions of one another. see ae - 
correlation is often assumed to obtain between iwi and a bounded eR ee ae 
hapuu and a bounded territory (within that of an iwi). In this essay I hee ee 
assumptions with regard to hapuu and whaanau; I would furthermore een 
while hapuu are primarily kinship structures, iwi are primarily pene a ue - re 
‘Hapuw’ is the spelling I will use in deference to other Auckland scho iy 
Renaissance. Until the 1960s (among Maori as well as So di 
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distinguished in orthography (e.g., ‘hapu’) even though length is phonemic. Since the 1960s 
long vowels are often marked with a macron Or doubled (the former tradition tends to be 
popular while the latter is academic). Recently, some specialists have also begun to mark the 
plural form (e.g., ‘haapuu’) in English usage. 

2 The current legal struggle between urban Maori authorities and the official iwi backed by the 
Fisheries Commission (over the allocation of fisheries capital returned by the Crown) suggests 
that the kin category membership of this high proportion of apparently estranged Maori is 
reversible as well as ambiguous. In an effort to demonstrate their legitimacy, both the urban 
authorities and the Commission iwi are campaigning in competition for their loyalty. Although 
the latter rejects the urban authorities because they lack descent from a common ancestor, 
they are nevertheless long-established and often no less coherent than large hapuu. 

3 I examined the ideological use of the notion of ‘tribe’ and its colonial development among 

Maori and North American Indians in an earlier essay (Webster 1995). It is now widely accepted 

among archaeologists that iwi took no clear shape prior to the musket wars of the 1820s 

(Meijl 1995). Metge raises further points in an important thumbnail sketch of the history of 

the notion of iwi (1995:317 fn13). Rata argues that recent revival and retribalisation of Maori 

kin groups have created the conditions for the emergence of tribal capitalism, a new structure 
of class exploitation (Rata 1996a,b,c). Also see the discussion of tribes in Chapter seven. 

4 [notice an important similarity between Ballara’s use of the notion of a hapuu ‘community’ 
and Martin’s use of the same notion in 1861 (Martin 1861; Webster n.d.[1997]). While writing 
about the late eighteenth and mid-nineteenth century, respectively, both use the notion to 
emphasise that the social relations constituting hapuu are not limited to a particular locality, 
but instead overlap or extend between different localities. 


Chapter Six 


1 Some sources for my understanding of these processes include Jesson (1987), Burawoy (1985), 
Roseberry (1989), Barber (1986, 1989), Simon (1989, 1990), Jeff Sissons (1989, 1993), and 
Max Rimoldi (1992, Auckland University). Adapting mode of regulation theory, Elizabeth 
Rata has most insightfully analysed the Maori Renaissance in terms of Maori ‘retribalisation’ 
and the emergence of ‘tribal capitalism’ (Rata 1996a,b,c). 

2 In 1997, upon Ranginui Walker’s appointment as Pro Vice-Chancellor for Maori, Professor 
Ngapare Hopa replaced him as Chair of Maori Studies at Auckland. Professor Hopa, like 
Kawharu and Walker, was trained at Auckland in the 1960s. Like Kawharu she took her PhD 
in social anthropology at Oxford and then, like Mead, taught for several years in North America. 


Chapter Seven 


My resources are records and minutes held by the Academic Registrar and Works Registrar, 
which they kindly permitted me to peruse; interviews with some of the original participants; 
and my own participation and observations in several of the situations I analyse. 

The members of the Marae Project subcommittee were Professor D. Hall from the Town 
Planning Department (Chairman, and Special Assistant to the Vice-Chancellor), Dr R.H.L. 
Ferguson (Chancellor), Professor Mantell from the School of Medicine iChaicpersun of the 
Opportunities subcommittee), Rob Nicol, Works Registrar, Dr M. Austin from Architecture 

Mr P. Durey from the Library and Works Committee, Drs Salmond and Hohepa, and Ms 


Penfold and Mr Kerr from Maori Studies section of 
the Anthropology D 
Walker from the Centre for Continuing Education. ee ee rk. 
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Chapter Eight 


My own sources on the contemporary phenomenon known as postmodernism are primarily 
Baudrillard and Lyotard. Important critical analyses of postmodernism are Gill (1984), Jameson 
(1984), Callinicos (1990), and Honneth (1992). I have traced one example of the historical 
influence of avant-garde theory on contemporary anthropological theories of culture, especially 
structuralist culture history (Webster 1989b). 

I discussed Professor Dame Anne Salmond’s theoretical position in Chapter five and in passing 
in other chapters. She was appointed to the new position of Pro Vice-Chancellor for Equal 
Opportunity in 1996. 

The following year, in response to early drafts of this essay, Sutton did not defend the two 
papers cited here but instead directed attention to more recent publications. 

Sutton did not get the Chair of Archaeology, but was appointed Dean of Arts in 1997, and 
received a professorship and personal chair. 
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